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This Issue In Brief 


Labor conditions among longshoremen at the principal ports of the 
United States are described in an extensive study recently made 
)y the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Everywhere longshore work was 
found to be extremely irregular, resulting from the great irregularity 
in the coming and going of vessels. However, the “‘casual”’ character 
of the work has been mitigated in some ports by asystem under which 
all the workers are registered and jobs so distributed that all workers 
have substantially the same employment opportunity. Page 1. 


A comprehensive survey of “life and labor” in London, now nearing 
completion, covers substantially the same field as the historic survey 
made by Charles Booth some 40 years ago. A description of the 
scope and significance of this new survey is given in an article beginning 
on page 35. 

Business to the amount of nearly $65,000,000 was recorded for 
1929 by 656 consumers’ cooperative distributive and service societies 
reporting to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Their net earnings on this 
business amounted to $2,980,481, of which $1,746,466 was returned to 
the members in patronage dividends and interest on share capital. 
For the four years covered by the bureau’s study (1926-1929) dividends 
and interest paid amounted to $5,102,504. These societies are 
mainly cooperative stores, but some organizations have branched 
out into various lines and now supply their members with nearly 
everything for the home. Page 21. 


Failure of employers to pay wages when due continues to be a 
serious evil. An inquiry just completed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics into the collection of such claims by State labor offices, 
shows that while 14 of these offices report the settlement in one year 
of over 26,690 claims aggregating more than $1,352,000, many of. the 
labor officials found themselves greatly hampered in this wage adjust- 
ment work by lack of proper legislation. Page 59. 

The collection of monthly statistics on the activities of various social 
agencies has been undertaken by the United States Children’s Bureau, 
beginning July 1, 1930. The statistics cover 18 fields, including 
family welfare and relief, legal aid, child placing, temporary shelter 
for the homeless, institutional care of the aged, medical social service, 
and school health service. Page 111. 

Hourly earnings in the cigarette manufacturing industry in the spring 
of 1930 37.8 cents for males and 26.8 cents for females, the 
combined average being 31.8, according to a study made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (p. 163). Average full-time weekly earn- 
ings were $18.86 for males, $13.37 for females, and $15.87 for the 
industry as a whole. Full-time weekly hours averaged 49.9 for the 
industry and for both male and female workers. 

Earnings of workers in the northern woolen and worsted industry were 
lower in the early part - 9380 than in 1928. The latest survey of this 
industry made 4 the Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that average 
hourly earnings were 47.3 cents in 1930 as compared with 51.4 in 1928, 
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the corresponding full-time weekly earnings being $23.32 and $25.54. 
respectively. Full-time hours per week were the same in 1930 as i 
1928—49.3. Data for southern mills were included in the study {ur 
the first time in 1930 and covered 12 establishments located in ¢ 
States. Earnings per hour in the southern district averaged 3().8 
cents, the full-time weekly earnings, $16.51, and the full-time workiie 
hours per week, 53.6. Page 170. | 


A review of the unemployment insurance legislation in foreign cou: - 
tries gives the principal provisions of these laws in the various 
countries, together with recent amendments which have been enacte«i 
as a result of increased unemployment in several of these countries. 
At the present time 18 countries in Europe, Mexico, and Queenslan«| 
in Australia have either voluntary or compulsory insurance schemes, 
fostered and aided by the State, which are designed for the alleviation 
and, in some cases, for the reduction of unemployment. Page 82. 


A review of the measures pes combating unemployment in Europe 
describes the methods applied and practical steps recently undertaken 
for the relief of the aggravated unemployment situation in various 
countries of Europe. An interesting new feature is the organization 
of stock companies to provide work for the unemployed. Page 76. 


Accident compensation for seamen and fishermen is provided in a 
recent law of Belgium. The right to compensation is granted to such 
persons whether the accident occurs upon board the vessel or not, or 
in any task undertaken in connection with the shipping or fishing 
enterprise. A general fund for the payment of indemnities is main- 
tained by the owners of boats engaged in commerce and another by 
owners of fishing vesse!s, by means of an annual tax for each man 
embarked. These funds are under the supervision, respectively, of 
the minister of the navy and the governmental office having charge of 
maritime fishing. Page 131. 


Practically all countries compile and publish index numbers of wholesale 
prices, but these index numbers differ widely as to the number of 
commodities included and the method employed in their construction. 
Some are ‘‘weighted”’ so as to insure to each commodity its proper 
influence in the total, while others assign equal importance to all 
items. A brief account of the methods of compiling official index 
ae of wholesale prices abroad will be found in this issue. 

age 42. 
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Longshore Labor Conditions in the United States—Part I 


HERE are no less than 120,000 longshoremen in the United 
States who handle all the foreign and domestic cargoes which 
pass through our ports. Yet very little has been written on the life 
and labor conditions of these men. With the exception of Julius 
Barnes’ book, The Longshoremen, published in 1915, which deals 
most effectively with the case of longshoremen in New York, and a 
few passages in Ernest Poole’s The Harbor, which, though fiction, 
contain some striking pictures of the life of the workers on the water 
front of New York, there is no literature dealing with this subject. 
The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has about com- 
pleted its survey of productivity of longshore labor, which will soon 
be published in bulletin form. Longshore labor conditions con- 
stitute an integral part of this survey, and some of the more important 
phases of these conditions pertaining to the problem of supply and 
demand for longshore labor and the earnings of longshoremen are 
given in the present article. 


Nature of Longshore Work 


Tue longshoreman does not work alone, as an individual. In 
order to transfer the ship’s cargo to the pier and vice versa, the workers 
are arranged into pangs with definite functions allocated to the sep- 
arate groups which make up the gang. A gang usually consists of 
three such groups: One group working on the pier, the second on 
the deck of the ship, and the third in the hold of the ship. When 
discharging, the men in the hold of the ship ‘‘ break out”’ theindivid- 
ual bags or boxes from their places of stowage and carry them to the 
center of the hatch where they are placed in drafts or slings. Upon 
a signal from the hatch tender, the winch operators start the upward 
journey of the sling from the hold to the deck, then to the side of the 
ship, and finally onto the apron of the pier. There the sling may be 
landed on a 4-wheel truck or a power platform and at once taken to 
the proper place on the pier where it is piled — thus completing 
the operations generally assigned to the work o jongshoremen, or 
it may be landed on the floor of the apron, the sling undone and the 
individual pieces placed upon 2-wheel trucks and then taken to 
their separate destinations on the pier. In loading, the operations 
are reversed. 
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These are the most simple operations involved in loading, or < ‘x- 
charging cargo. The methods used vary considerably from port |. 
port, from pier to pom and from commodity to commodity. Atsoiie 
piers only 2-wheel trucks are used; at other piers only 4-wheel p):.:- 
form trucks. In New York, the method of transferring the load: 
slings from the ship to the pier and vice versa, is known as the “‘Bu»- 
ton” system. In Philadelphia and New Orleans, a variation of t},i; 
system is used and is called the ‘‘whip,’”’ while on the West Cox. 
another variation is used, which is known as the “married” «r 
“union” fall. Occasionally the winches are dispensed with alt«- 
gether and a crane or a conveyor is used instead. 

But whatever the system used, the longshoremen are usually re- 
quired to handle and often also to lift the individual pieces of carg«. 
A bag of flour ranges from 100 to 150 pounds; a bag of coffee from 135 
to 200 — a bag of Porto Rican sugar weighs 250 pounds and « 
bag of Cuban sugar 330 pounds; cottonseed and Reseed cake and mea, 
nitrates of soda, sulphates, and other fertilizers come in bags from 
200 to 300 pounds each. A bale of American cotton weighs 5()() 
pounds and a bale of Egyptian cotton 750 pounds; a bale of crude 
rubber 224 pounds; a barrel of lubricating cal about 500 pounds; an: 
a hogshead of tobacco from 500 to 1,000 pounds. At once it become: 
very clear that the essential requirements for the job of a longshore- 
man are a mighty arm, a hard muscle, and a large, strong back. 

As to the amount of brain and skill involved in the work of loading 
and discharging cargo the question can not be so simply answered. 
There is no apprentice system existing in longshore work. The new 
worker, the inexperienced man (or the “‘stiff,’”’ as the newcomer is 
commonly called), is placed in the gang on an equal basis with the 
older men and at equal pay. While it takes time to learn how to 
handle a 2-wheel truck, this work can hardly be classified as skilled. 
But when it comes to the handling of the ship’s winches or to stowing 
the cargo in the ship’s hold, the degree of training required, the 
amount of judgment, and the sense of responsibility involved in so 
placing the c as to make the best possible use of the space and to 
insure that no damage will be done either to the cargo or to the ship 
during the crossing—such work can be learned pio after several 
years of constant and persevering application. Certainly this part 
of the work of the longshoreman is undoubtedly skilled labor, and 
should be classified as such. 


Conditions of Employment 


Tue longshoreman can get work only for the period the ship remains 
in port for the purpose of discharging or loading cargo. ore ships 
in oe mean more jobs for en a storm delaying sea 
traffic means no work for the longshoremen during the delay, followed 
by a period of feverish activity in order to catch up with the work and 
enable the ship to sail on time. Ships may arrive and leave the port 
every day, some after a stay of only a day or two, others after a week 
or 10 days. Sometimes they straggle in one by one, and sometimes 
they come in numbers. Again, at certain seasons of the year there 
may be more ships and more cargo than at other seasons. All o/ 
these fluctuations in shipping affect the jobs of the longshoremen. 
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LONGSHORE LABOR CONDITIONS IN U.S.—PART I 3 


The shipping companies or the contracting stevedores doing the 
work of discharging and loading the ships are seldom in a position to 
now in advance how long the actual work of loading or discharging 
will last or how many men they will need for this work. Hence there 
|.as developed the system of hiring the longshoreman by the hour and 
liring him only where and when actually needed. When a ship 
arrives in port only a handful of men may be put to work at first, for 
(he purpose of rigging up the masts, opening the hatches, setting up 
the gear, etc. After this is done more men are added until the work 
of discharging is completed and the loading begins. Then suddenly 
it may develop that not enough cargo has been assembled on the pier 
to occupy all the hands engaged, and the entire crew of longshoremen 
is dismissed until a day or two before sailing time when the men must 
work day and night to complete the loading and release the ship on 
schedule time. These are the conditions of the longshore industry 
which deservedly place it at the head of the list of casual industries. 

So far the picture presented above applies equally to all ports in 
the United States. But when attention is turned to the problem of 
employment of longshore labor, the methods of hiring and the systems, 
if any, used in adjusting the supply of longshore labor to the demand, 
the situation becomes more complicated. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, and this applies to the ports in Europe as well as in the United 
States, it is possible to distinguish two groups of ports: Those at 
which no attempt has been made to regulate the supply and demand 
of longshore labor, and those at which the difficulties and the casual- 
ness of the longshore industry have been recognized and various 
schemes adopted to adjust the supply of longshore labor to the vary- 
ing needs of the port. In the first group belong the majority of ports 
in the United States, with New York as the leading example. Seattle, 
Portland, Oreg., and Los Angeles are the only three ports in this 
country which belong to the second group, usually known as “de- 
casualized”’ ports. In Europe, and particularly in Great Britain, 
nearly all the ports have been decasualized. London introduced a 
system of decasualization as early as 1891; Hamburg in 1906; Liver- 
pool in 1911; Rotterdam in 1916; and Antwerp in 1929. Before pro- 
ceeding with the decasualization plan in the port of Antwerp, the 
Belgian Government made a thorough investigation of the various 
systems in vogue in the other principal European ports, and a brief 
analysis of this survey was published in the August, 1930, number of 
the Labor Review (pp. 33-41). 

Conditions at Ports not Decasualized 

A port which has not been decasualized has no definite system of 
informing the workers as to the exact date or hour the ship will dock 
at the pier. In the days of the saloon, notices of arrival were posted 
on bulletin boards especially kept in the saloon for that purpose. In 
several ports to-day blabkbou are placed in pool rooms, soft-drink 
establishments, cheap restaurants, and other such places near the 
water front where the longshoremen are known to congregate between 
spells of work. The more literate longshoremen also follow the 
reports of ship movements in the daily papers, English or foreign. 
Finally, the news of the ship’s arrival is transmitted by word of 
mouth from the ship foremen to the gang leaders and from them to 


the men. 
[813] 
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In no case, however, is there the slightest indication given as to 
the amount of cargo to be handled or the number of men to be engaged. 
The longshoremen never know whether they will be employed at 
given pier and when they are hired they do not know how long their 
work will last. Three times a day, and in some ports even oftener, 
the workers must congregate at the entrance to the pier where thc 
hiring foreman selects the men wanted for the job. This gathering 
of longshoremen seeking work at the pier is known as the “‘shape.”’ 
The following description of a “shape” is taken from page 313, 
Volume ITI, of Henry Mayhew’s book London Labor and the London 
Poor published in 1861: 

He who wishes to behold one of the most extraordinary and least-known scenes 
of this metropolis, should wend his way to the London Dock gates at half-past 
7 in the morning. There he will see congregated within the principal entrance 
masses of men of all grades, looks, and kinds. * * * 

Presently you know, by the stream pouring through the gates and the rush 
toward particular spots, that the ‘‘calling foremen”’ have made their appearance. 
Then begins the scuffling and scrambling forth of countless hands high in the 
air, to catch the eye of him whose voice may give them work. As the foreman 
calls from a book the names, some men jump up on the backs of the others, so 
as to lift themselves high above the rest, and attract the notice of him who hires 
them. All are shouting. Some cry aloud his surname, some his Christian name, 
others call out their own names, to remind him that they are there. Now the 
appeal is made in Irish blarney—now in broken English. Indeed, it is a sight 
to sadden the most callous, to see thousands of men struggling for only one day’s 
hire; the scuffle being made the fiercer by the knowledge that hundreds out of 
the number there assembled must be left to idle the day out in want. To look 
in the faces of that hungry crowd is to see a sight that must be ever remembered. 
Some are smiling to the foreman to coax him into remembrance of them; others, 
with their protruding eyes, eager to snatch at the hoped-for pass. For weeks many 
have gone there, and gone through the same struggle—the same cries; and have 
gone away, after all, without the work they had screamed for. 


The “shape” found any day in New York at any large pier on 
the North River, in Hoboken, or in Brooklyn, is not much different 
from the London shape of nearly 70 years ago. Some of the Irish 
are still there, so are the Poles whom the author speaks of in a passage 
not quoted above, but in addition there are Germans and Scandina- 
vians, dark Italians and blonde Italians, and a representative body of 
colored men which grows in number as we move from New York to 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, and finally becomes the predominant 
element south of the Hampton Roads ports. It is true that the 
“‘scuffling and the scrambling” are not so violent now as when May- 
hew described them in London in 1861, and the shouting has almost 
completely disappeared. But the eyes of all men in the “‘shape” are 
fastened upon every move of the hiring foreman who either calls out 
the men by their names or walks slowly along the “‘shape” pointing 
with his finger at a man here in the first row, at another man in the sec- 
ond row, and perhaps still a third man in the last row. A few seconds 
later he picks a whole group of five or more men who are standing 
together and sends them to the gate where they give their names to 
the clerk and receive the brass number which entitles them to the 
work on the pier; then again he proceeds slowly along the “‘shape”’ 
and picks an occasional man here and another man there until his 
quota is complete. When the picking is finished, the men who were 
unfortunate enough to be left behind, sullenly and sadly move away 
from the pier only to return several hours later in the ae of being 
more successful in the next “shape.” 
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It is obvious that the hiring foreman occupies a position of the 
«reatest importance on the water front. It is largely left to him to 
decide who shall be employed and who shall be left behind. He is 
seldom hampered in his choice, especially in regard to the more 
cusual men. He can take them or reject them. He can call them 
to-day and ignore them to-morrow. It would indeed be strange if 
such concentration of autocratic power in the hands of a single person 
controlling the jobs of so many men did not result in some cases in 
the abuse of this power. This may be as mild as the acceptance of 
an occasional drink or a cigar, or 1t may go so far as to amount to 
a systematic sharing by the foreman in the earnings of the long- 
shoreman as payment for the job. Such cases are hard to trace. 
Although the unions of longshoremen and the shipping industry 
discourage such practices, they persist in several ports. 

Every pier of any importance in the port thus becomes a center for 
the hiring of longshoremen. Some Es particularly those of the 
regular passenger and freight lines with a more or less definite schedule 
of ships arriving and departing, have a larger following of longshore- 
men than the other piers which have only a ship now and then. It 
therefore not infrequently happens that certain piers have an over- 
supply of longshoremen looking for work, while other piers find them- 
selves short of labor. While the longshoremen are wandering from 
pier to pier in search of work with no means of knowing at what pier 
men are needed, the employers who are short of men are equally at 
sea as to where efficient men can be had. Both employers and long- 
shoremen suffer from this failure to make connections, but there is 
no machinery available to correct this paradoxical condition of a 
large oversupply and a shortage of labor existing at the same time. 
The ‘‘shapes” are usually formed at all piers at the same hour and 
when the selection at any one pier has been completed it is too late 
for those who are left to look for work at another pier. 

The casual character of the longshore industry is thus rendered 
more acute by the practice of making each pier an employment center 
with its own problem of supply and demand of labor. Each employer 
aims to have at his pier as co a number of longshoremen as he may 
need to satisfy the demand on the peak days of shipping; also, to 
enable the foremen to select better men. The foremen, therefore, 
look with disfavor upon and may actually refuse work to longshore- 
men known to participate in the ‘‘shape”’ of another pier, even though 
only occasionally. Each company thus creates an individual reserve 
of men, and these reserves when combined constitute a total very much 
in excess of the actual number of workers needed even on the busiest 
“- of the port. 

rregularity of hours of work is one result of the casualness of the 
longshore industry and the irregularity of employment. There is no 
such thing as “regular hours” in the longshore industry. Even where 
the workers “‘shape”’ regularly only once or twice a day, the hour of 
“shaping”’ has no direct bearing on the actual hours of work. Ships 
arrive and leave the port at all hours of the day and night, and the 
work of longshoremen also begins and ends at all hours of the day 
and night. Because of the difficulty of getting a job and the uncer- 
tainty of its duration, the individual longshoreman remains at work 
as long as his endurance lasts, or the foreman permits him to remain. 
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Stretches of 20 to 30 hours of uninterrupted work, except for tiie 
short meal periods, are not unknown even at the present time in tlic 
ports of New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. Even long: 
stretches of work may be found in New Orleans, Galveston, azi| 
Houston in the peak of the cotton season. 

Days or weeks of enforced idleness, followed by periods of equaliy 
enforced hard labor, are reflected in the weekly earnings of the lonv- 
shoremen. Even those who are most favored by the foremen ani! 
who can be regarded as permanent employees in the sense that they 
work at one pier only and are given the preference whenever work is 
available—even they show extreme variations in their earnings fro): 
week to week, and some weeks they may have no earnings at all. 
As to the others, who constitute by far the larger body of longshore- 
men, those working a day at one pier, half a day at another pier, 
half a night at still a third pier, and perhaps another day or night «| 
the first or second pier, their earnings are so irregular that it is alto- 
gether impossible to measure them with any degree of approximation. 
And when pay day comes they must go from pier to pier and stand in 
line at each in order to collect the small amounts of money they earned. 

Briefly, the characteristics of a port which has not been decasualized | 
are: 

(1) A large, highly immobile body of workers scattered over the 
entire water front and ignorant of the actual time and place where 
work is to ba had. 

(2) A large number of individual employers each aiming to create 
as large a reservoir of labor as he may need to satisfy his maximum 
demands, thus increasing the total supply of workers to a number far 
in excess of the demands of the entire port. 

(3) Complete dependence of the job of the longshoreman on the 

i will of the foreman and on chance. 

(4) Conditions of hiring longshore labor which, because of the 
autocratic power concentrated in the hands of the foreman, pave the 
way for unfair practices. 

(5) Periods of enforced idleness, alternating with long stretches of 


hard labor. 
Conditions under Decasualization 


The object of a port decasualization scheme is to do away with some 
of the more glaring evils presented above. It is quite obvious that 
very little can be done as regards demand for longshore labor. Small 
changes could be effected, as for instance, the concentrated sailings 
on certain days of the week or the month could be spread out more 
evenly over the week and the month. But even the most scientific 
organization of a port will not altogether eliminate the daily and 
seasonal fluctuations in shipping. tever is done, ships will con- 
tinue to arrive in greater numbers at one time than at another, and 
there always will be busy periods and slack periods. 

Recognizing this as a fact, most of the ports with schemes of decas- 
ualization concentrate on the manipulation of the longshore labor 
supply in the attempt to bring about an adjustment of supply to 
the ¢ ing demands of the shipping industry. Only the major 
requirements of such a plan of decasualization suit lr yeaa here. 
These Sp mlpsgic are characteristic of all decas ports and 
without no plan can be effective. 
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‘irst, there must be complete registration of all longshoremen in 
the port, these to constitute the total supply of labor which is to be 
reduced or enlarged in accordance with the demands of the port. 
Onlv those on the register should be permitted to work on the water 
front. Second, all employers on the water front must give up their 
nicht to hire longshore labor individually at their piers or elsewhere, 
aj must secure their labor from the central office where the registry 
of the longshoremen is kept. Without these two important points, 
naunely the workers’ giving up the right to seek work individually 
along the water front and the employers’ giving up their right to 
hie labor individually, no scheme of decasualization can succeed. 
In fact what decasualization really implies is a coordinated organiza- 
tion of each port as a single employing unit under a single administra- 
tion with power to direct the supply of labor and to swing it from 
point to point as needed. 

The practical application of a scheme of decasualization, methods of 
organization, composition of central agencies, systems of distributing 
and dispatching the workers to the various piers, etc., may vary in 
accordance with the conditions and the needs of the individual ports. 
London has one scheme; Liverpool another; and Hamburg still 
another. In this country the system used in Seattle is different from 
that used in Portland, which in turn is different from the one used in 
Los Angeles. 

In all cases, however, decasualization does or should accomplish 
the following: 

(1) It guarantees to all the employers an equal chance to obtain 
workers ag needed. 

(2) It guarantees to all the longshoremen an equal chance of getting 
a job when work is available. 

(3) It tends to eliminate the power of the hiring foreman and the 
abuses and favoritism that go with it. 

(4) It gradually reduces the total number of longshoremen in port 
to that approximating the actual needs of the port and thus raises the 
average earnings of the men left on the register. 


Longshore Labor Conditions in Major Ports of United States 


Tuis contrast between labor conditions in a decasualized port and 
a port which has not been decasualized will serve to clarify the long- 
shore labor conditions as they now exist in some of our major ports. 
The port of New York is discussed first partly because it is the largest 
port, but mainly because the many-sided conditions in New York 
will help to throw light on the conditions existing in the other ports. 


New York 


The total number of longshoremen in the port of New York is 
unknown, but various estimates megneet that 50,000 is a close approxi- 
mation to the total. Of these, slightly more than half are engaged in 
handling foreign and intercoastal cargoes and are known as ‘“‘regular 
lo en,’ in contrast with the other men, engaged in coastwise 
trade, in the banana trade, or in loading and disch lighters and 
scows. Only the regular longshoremen are organized as members of 
the International Longshoremen’s Association, which has a general 
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agreement with the employers regulating rates of-wages, hours, e'« 
This agreement, however, has no reference whatever to the proble:y 
of supply and demand of longshore labor or to the methods of hirii:s 
practiced in the port. It provides only that union men be given 
— in employment, and specifies the exact hours for ‘‘shaping.”’ 

hree times a day, at 7.55 a. m., 12.55 p. m., and 6.55 p. m., the lony- 
shoremen are required to ‘‘shape’”’ at the entrance to each pier, 
irrespective of whether they have been working on that pier the diy 
before or even that very day, and the hiring foreman selects the men 
needed at the pier for the next few hours of work. The method o{ 
selection is similar to that described for the port which has not been 
decasualized. Some foremen hire their men by the gang; others 
form their gangs when a ship first arrives and keep them intact until 
the work of loading or discharging has been completed. The larger 
shipping companies, which do their own stevedore work, and some of 
the contracting stevedore companies have a considerable following of 
more or less permanent men who are given preference over the other 
men. These constitute the skeleton organization of the company. 
When more work is available the permanent gangs are broken up and 
used as nuclei for a larger number of gangs. When work drops off 
the newer men are discharged and the original gangs -are formed 
again. 

The powers of the hiring foreman in selecting or rejecting the men 
at will are still unabridged, but due to the cooperation between the 
union and the employers some of the most flagrant abuses of this 
power have been eliminated to a certain extent. Much abuse still 
persists, however, particularly in the so-called “fly-by-night” steve- 
dore companies and in the subcontracting agencies which are small 
and are often formed to load or discharge an individual ship. But 
the number of such companies in port is very large. 

The union has no strict rules for the regulation of the membership 
in the numerous locals existing in the port and the rules it has have 
no relationship to the problem of the supply and demand for labor, 
although New York is conspicuous for its ievtedidns in the employ- 
ment of longshore labor. 

In the special survey of the port conducted in 1920 for the National 
Adjustment Board by B. M. Squires, these fluctuations in demand for 
longshore labor, gauged by the quantity of cargo tons entering the 
port in 1919, indicated a range from 65,700 cargo tons for the week 
ending March 28, to 221,596 cargo tons for the week ending August 22, 
or in the ratio of 1 to 3.4; and a range from 104,200 cargo tons leav- 
ing the port during the week ending March 28, to 471,200 cargo tons 
for the week ending May 2, or a ratio of 1 to 4.5. On this basis the 
National Adjustment Board concluded that it seemed safe to assume 
that the number of men required is at least three times as great at 
the peor as at the lowest point of demand. 

The fluctuations in demand from day to day are shown to be ever 
more violent than the weekly fluctuations, but nothing has been done 
either by the union or by the employers to remedy the situation 
On the contrary, the practice of dividing the port into smaller section< 
such as the Chelsea piers, Hoboken, Staten Island, Brooklyn, Newark, 
etc., without the right of moving labor from section to section; the 
“shape” at each pier and the “shaping”’ at all piers at the same 
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hour—all of these conditions render the situation even more acute 
than is warranted by the fluctuations in the demand for longshore 
abor. 

, All attempts by various agencies to determine the average 
earnings of longshoremen in New York so far have proved unsuccess- 
ful. Upon the passage of the longshoremen’s compensation act in 
1927, the union andthe employers agreed on an average weekly rate 
of $30 as a basis for computing accident compensation under the 
law, but this is merely an estimate. Short of personal accounts kept 
by the individual longshoremen, there is no way of arriving at their 
average earnings, and this condition will continue as long as the 
present system of hiring persists in the port of New York. 

It is of interest and value, however, to ascertain the limits within 
which these earnings can be expected to move, and this is made 
possible by the existence in the port of New York of several big ship- 
ping and stevedore companies with large followings of longshoremen 
of whom a considerable proportion are on a more or less permanent 
basis. ‘These companies may be regarded as miniature cross sections 
of the port and to that extent indicative of conditions. Table 
i presents the total weekly pay rolls of three such companies for 
four months in the year 1928—January and April, which may be 
considered as average months, and the months of July and October, 
which are the slackest and the busiest months, respectively. These 
pay rolls are distributed in $5 groups, ranging from earnings of less 
than $10 per week to $50 and over. Company A is the largest of 
the three companies and perhaps the largest in the port. The total 
number of men hired by this company during any one week ranges 
from a low of 542 men hired during the week ending January 25, to 
a high of 1,018 for the week ending October 17. Company B showed 
a variation from 189 to 493, and Company C from 350 to 509. 


TaBLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF LONGSHORE LABOR ON BASIS OF WEEKLY EARNINGS 
IN THREE LARGE COMPANIES IN NEW YORK IN SPECIFIED WEEKS OF 1928 













































































January April July October 

Wage group Week ending— Week ending— Week ending— Week ending— 

Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. a as Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| July) July} July} July} Oct.) Oct.| Oct.| Oct. 
4 ll 18 | 25 1 1 25 4 11 18 | 25 3 10 17 | 24 
Company A 

Under $10_....._. 135 | 83] 97] 86] 162 | 134} 150} 82 | 222} 125] 189 | 207 | 102 | 194] 150| 168 
$10 and under $15.| 70| 38] 60/| 135] 80] 80| 50| 79| 80/118] 60] 37| 43] 63] 82 71 
Total...... 205 | 121 | 157 | 221 | 242 | 214 | 200) 161 { 302 | 243 | 249 | 244 | 145 | 257 | 232 239 
$l5and en 57| 64] 57| 65{ 70 60 | 102; 62} 53] 33| 28) 42] 89| 66 32 
$20 and un 56; 39; 90; 60] 72) 89] 95| 79] 63| 48} 46) 44) 41] 56) 45 62 
25 and -| 55| 106) 59| 65] 69] 106| 140| 126) 69; 55| 34| 59) 45| 49] 57 74 
Total_....._| 168 | 209 | 206 | 190} 211 | 204 | 205 | 307 | 194 | 156] 113 | 131 | 128 | 194| 168 | 168 
$30and under $35_| 95| 85| 98] 57/148] 88] 91| 70] 63] 47} 23] 52| 54| 85| 70 56 
$35and under $40_| 101| 76| 42| 42] 76/127] 37] 35| 80| 62] 55| 76| 67{| 123] 129] 106 
$40and under$45_| 76| 113] 31/ 20| 61] 54| 32] 32] 57] 53] 53| 36] 107] 90] 148] 108 
$45 and under $50.| 23| 60/| 39 9] 59 8| 12} 23} 30] 28] 32] 33) 94] 79] 88 61 
$50 and over......| 49| 60 4 3] 74] 19} 38{| 29) 15] 83] 95] 27) 204) 151 |183] 142 
Total_____._ 344 | 403 | 214 | 131 | 418 | 296 | 210 | 198 | 245 | 273 | 258 | 224 | 526 | 528 | 618 | 473 
Grand 717 | 733 | 577 | 542 | 871 | 804 | 705 | 666 | 741 | 672 | 620 | 599 | 799 | 979 |1018 | 880 
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TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF LONGSHORE LABOR ON BASIS OF WEEKLY EARN)! ;- 
IN THREE LARGE COMPANIES IN NEW YORK IN SPECIFIED WEEKS OF i928—( . 








January April July October 





Wage group Week ending— _ Week ending— Week ending— Week ending 


‘ |Jan.|Jan.|Jan.|Jan.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| July; July| July| July| Oct.| Oct.) Oct... 
4 11 18 25 4 11 18 25 4 ll 18 25 3 10 ee 


—— ay —— 


at Ned a J 


Company B vs r4 


Under $10__------ 35} 41) 71 27 | 24; 99; 86) 31) 53] 85|] 35] 91] 163] 137) 59 
$10 and under $15_| 80 7} 33 | 136} 20) 27 33 


| eee 115 | 48) 104 163 | 44 | 126 | 144; 89] 116] 125 | 73 | 212] 191 | 218] 92} 


$15 and under $20_| 113 5] 50; 17; 21) 34] 57] 63] 39] 19/ 40 4 3| 37 2) 6 
$20 and under $25_| 46 1} 151 4) 36; 47; 40] 13] 19] 12] 61 5 | 187; 13] 15/| 









































$25 and under $30_| 30 | 22; 22; 19{ 80} 15| 65] 26| 40| 26/ 123}-.._.| 57 18; 3 
RE icin 189 | 28} 223| 40 | 137| 96 | 162| 102; 98| 57/214] 9| 247) 68| 20; 
$30and under $35.| 9/| 36| 23| 21/106| 29| 36/ 24| 5| 37| 48| 5] 12| 49, 9) 
$35 and under $40_| 3 9| 26; 24; 12} 21; 24] 18] 17] 22 7| 18 1} 13 4 
$40 and under $45_|__._- 31) 16/ 4) 3] 13} 20] 45) 23) 30) 2] 8] 6] 6} 19 
5 and under $50_|--__- me be Seas 52] 28) 7) 14] 58| 2] 65}--.-- 2) 53 
and over__..--|_-__- 25 | 12 2; 1) 8 79 5| 90] 106 af ee 2 | 129 
Total____-- 12} 113] 87] 55 | 122 | 168 | 187 | 99 | 149] 253] 62] 85} 19] 72 | 214 











Grand total 316 | 189 | 414 | 258 | 303 | 390 | 493 | 290 | 363 | 435 | 349 | 306 | 457 | 358 | 326 | 

























































































Jan. | Jan. | Jan. } Jan. Ape. Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| July} July} July} July} Oct.| Oct.) Oct.) ©: :. 
5 | 121 19 | 26 12} 19 | 2| 5 | 12] 19} 2] 4111 | 18 | 
Company C 
Under $10___-___- 50! 29] 40/112} 90} 19] 46] 31] 41] 47] 51] 451 34/1 49] 43 
$10and under $15.| 28| 35/| 16| 26| 42| 93| 32] 26] 29] 16] 27| 17] 11| 24] 25 
Total__.__- 78| 64] 56/138 | 132/112! 78] 57] 70| 63| 78| 62| 45| 73] 68 
$i5and under$20.| 34/ 44/ 40| 33| 331 51| 28] 31/ 16| 14] 19! 23| 23] 11] 42|— 
$20 and under$25.| 22| 29| 36| 35| 41} 22| 37] 17] 271 26] 23] 14] 14] 12] 50 
$25 and under $30.| 37| 39] 65| 95| 48] 46| 20) 42| 38] 29] 31] 38] 13] 16| 57 
Total... __- 93 | 112 | 141 | 163 | 122} 119} 94| 90| 81| 69| 73] 75| 50] 39|149| + 
$30 and under $35.| 57/ 60/102/ 88| 47| 54| 64] 93 58| 38| 34/ 12] 26] 51]. 
$35and under $40_| 53| 67| 38| 79] 55} 58| 99] 68] 63] 64] 51] 54] 21| 28! 76 
$4Oand under$45.| 64} 50/ 9/| 35! 54| 50| 24] 19] 42] 54| 62] 54] 42] 55| 18] » 
$45and under$50.| 30| 16; 3] 4] 26| 25| 7{ 10] 30] 36| 70| 44| 44] 87] 6] ° 
$50 and over......| 26; 2/| 1| 2| 7| 24j]----- 20| 19| 15| 22] 61] 207/120] 10] 2: 
Total. ___-- 230 | 195 | 153 | 268 | 189 | 220 | 194 | 210 227 | 243 | 247 | 326 | 316 | 161| 3). 
Grand total! 401 | 371 350 | 500 443 | 451 | 366 | 357 | 360 | 359 | 304 | 384 | 421 | 428/378 | 4. 





Examination of the table shows that no matter how busy or how 
slack the work of a particular week may be, there are always som: 
men in each of the 10 groups indicated. There are always some me:: 
earning less than $10 per week, at least as far as the company 1! 
question is concerned, and some earning a little more, others sti! 
more, and finally some earning as high as $50 per week and over. 

This distribution, which is very different from a normal distribu 
tion of earnings in a stabilized industry, suggested a regrouping « 
the men into three categories—those with ings of less than $1. 
per week, who may be classified as casual workers moving fro: 
pier to pier to pick up a day’s work here and another day’s wor' 
elsewhere; those with earnings of from $15 to $30 per week, wh: 
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iny be classified as semipermanent in the sense that they prefer to 
work at one pier, but would change to another pier when the oppor- 
tunity of getting work there presented itself; and finally those with 
eurnings of $30 per week and over who remain more or less perma- 
nently with one company. The men in the last group are usually 
ci,en the preference by the foremen and they also know that if there 
is no work for them during the first part of the week they will prob- 
ably get day and night work during the balance of the week. These 
men rarely change to another pier. 

Tne ithree subgroupings given in the table show that, no matter 
how large a single company may be or how anxious to give all its 
work to the so-called permanent men, there will always be a need 
for a very large number of casual workers and a considerable pro- 
portion of semipermanent men. This condition is inherent in the 
longa industry, and no single shipping or stevedore company 
can cope with the difficulties in the way of adjusting the ea to 
the demand for longshore labor. Instead, the policies of such com- 
panies merely result in dividing the workers into groups, some of 
which can show very high earnings of $50 or more per week, while 
the others will earn $10 per week or less. The men in the low-earn- 
ings group are, of course, privileged to look for work elsewhere but 
how successful they are in their search is the problem, which makes 
it so hard to determine the earnings of the longshoremen. 

But the earnings of even the so-called permanent men are far 
from being stabilized. Table 2 represents the actual earnings, by 
months, of eight gangs more or less permanently heres by a 
single shipping company, designated as Company D. Each gang 
is supposed to consist of at least 18 men, and the data therefore 
cover 144 men more or less permanently employed. 


TABLE 2,—MONTHLY EARNINGS IN 1928 OF EIGHT GANGS! MORE OR LESS PERMA- 
Oh St EMPLOYED BY A LARGE SHIPPING COMPANY (COMPANY D) IN NEW 

















Monthly earnings per man in— 
en G G G: G: | G G Gene G 

ang ang 

No.1 No. 2 No.3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 No. - No.8 
January_............. $119.47 | $146.53 | $104.77 | $106.23 | $141.10} $135.08 | $102.82 $116. 58 
February. -.......... 139. 10 163. 12 113. 58 139. 05 152. 93 123. 41 143. 60 134. 83 
Militias dc coiaeaee 199. 22 186. 75 i8l. 73 204. 83 201. 25 197. 48 178. 77 185. 80 
A DWE cei. . ck 52 130. 72 129. 73 122.23 | _ 131.80 143. 30 127. 27 128. 13 142. 98 
WP tigidngnndih band 216. 67 226. 84 200. 09 244. 83 251. 74 228. 32 204. 20 193. 20 
JUMP si 00 149. 45 118. 73 130. 03 145. 85 131. 65 137. 40 127. 95 
8 RT 155. 44 166. 85 148. 00 134. 27 144. 67 145. 30 134. 30 130. 29 
aL RRS ae 196. 75 214. 35 177. 07 212. 47 165. 34 187. 08 143. 47 183. 99 
Se ae 198. 38 195. 20 182. 75 180. 82 185. 43 165. 50 170. 92 175. 68 
OCCT tied dcodinene 165. 60 211. 22 192. 45 188. 60 199. 00 185. 03 165. 42 150. 85 
November. ........_. 214. 52 245. 98 222. 48 212. 30 225. 85 214. 95 156. 36 213. 20 
December............ 144, 37 139, 30 131. 38 146. 82 146. 90 117. 80 98. 88 127. 87 
Thies... 2, 015. 24 | 2, 175.32 | 1, 895. 26 | 2,032.05 | 2, 103.36 | 1, 958.85 | 1, 764.27] 1, 883.22 
Average per month..{; 167. 94 181. 28 157. 94 169. 34 175. 28 163. 24 147. 02 156. 94 





























118 men in a gang. 
The earnings of gangs Nos. 1 and 8 are given in Table 3 and are 


plotted on the charts on pages 13 and 14. The curves on the left show 
the variations in the weekly earnings for each week of the year 1928, 
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and the columns on the right represent the monthly earnings for ti.e 
same period. Nothing can better illustrate the instability and tive 
fluctuations in the longshore industry, as far as any one company is 
concerned, than the ups and downs on these two curves. Even to tiie 
so-called permanent workers these ups and downs mean long stretch s 
of hard labor, day and night, followed in turn by long periods of idie- 
ness. Some sine are very lean, others very fat; a slack month or 
two are followed by months of unceasing industry. 


TaBLE 3.—_WEEKLY EARNINGS IN 1928 BY GANGS NOS. 1 AND 8, EMPLOYED By 
COMPANY D, NEW YORE 











































































































| 
Earnings per || Earni per Earnings per 
man in— | man in— man in-~ 
Week ending— Week ending— Week ending— ~ 
Gang; Gang | Gang| Gang Gang | Gang 
No.1} No. 8 | ’ No.1} No.8 No.1] No.8 
FS WEES $18. 27 | $11.50 || May 3_-.......... $38. 40 | $34.40 || Sept. 6__.-...._-- $43. 73 | $35.98 
I: TR nda ib te 48.70} 49.75 || May 10___.._..--- 44.77 | 43.50 || Sept. 13___...---- 62.75 | 54.15 
pS SR 45.70; 31.60 || May 17...--.----- 31.90 | 33.65 || Sept. 20_._....._.- 32.40 | 27.490 
Di Fe nak casas 6.80 | 23.73 || May 24.-_........ 35.35 | 23.10 |] Sept. 27__........ 50.50} 57.65 
TE DR isin hE 66.25 | 658.55 = 
: eer 119. 47 | 116. 58 , Sa 198. 38 | 175. 68 
Total_._..._ 216. 67 | 193.20 ——— 
SS es Se 46.30} 39.90 Se Re Ce er 44.85 | 43.25 
8 BRR ee 45.85 | 41.45 |) June 7__.......-.- rs gi ‘w 2 Ge he ) Reape 62.05 | 57.42 
kk ” Sea 36.75 | 36.28 || June 14........-.- 6. 80 G77 © Oot. 36.05.45-<62. 29.20) 18.50 
|S RRS 10.20} 17.20 || June 21_......_._. 26.001 31.20 |) Oct. 26........... 29.50} 31.68 
pO. eae 29.85 | 30.28 s 
>, | 139.10 | 134. 83 er 165. 60 | 150. 85 
Tee i. 135. 00 | 127.95 e———_ 
pe EE Pgs 42.40; 40.45 I Bo so oe 40.27 | 37.40 
Mar. 8._..---.-.-| 5260} 23.00)| July 5........-...- 30.77 | 22.965 Ii Nov. 8...-........ 47.62 | 39.10 
Mat. 15. ......... 42.15 | 66.40 || July 12........... 48.77 | 53.37 || Nov. 15._-...--.. 44.53 | 49. 20 
po eee 28.50] 2210 |i July 19........... 45.90 | 23.95 |i Nov. 22.___...._- 31.10} 29.85 
MS Gs otc econieras 33. 57 | 33.85 |] July 26.-........- 30.00 | 30.02 |} Nov. 20_..__....__ 51.00} 57.65 
Total_....-- 199. 22 | 185. 80 Total__..... 155. 44 | 130. 29 Total___.__- 214. 52 | 213. 20 
ee ee 40.90 | 36.17 
pn ae er eo 9.77| 7.20 i Ge 45.57 | 28.65 
Apri2_.........- 37.40 | 39.15 || AUS- 9------------ 32.60 | 34.65 || Deo. 13... 42.90 | 42.90 
BE i ndcencwicd 33.00; 25.10 
Apr. ARS | 44. 00 59. 95 Aug. 3 49. 25 52. 60 3 Seeeeeen 23. 90 22. 60 
Apr. M...---0----) 39. 55 36. 68 iin cased 41. 00 35. 47 aS 32. 00 33. 72 
Total___.... 130. 72 | 142. 98 ee 196.75 | 183.99 Total____... 144, 37 | 127. $7 
| 




















Briefly, the longshore labor situation in New York may be sum- 
marized as follows: On the one hand, a considerable percentage of 
longshoremen making high wages, and a smaller proportion with 
very high earnings; on the other hand, a large number of casual 
workers, with indeterminate but undoubtedly low earnings, and a 
very low standard of living; and finally, a very large body of long- 
shoremen with earnings between these two extremes. 

The longshore labor conditions in the other Atlantic ports differ 
from those of New York primarily because of the great difference 
in the size of these ports as compared with New York. In New 
York the Chelsea pier section alone Io work to more long- 
shoremen than any other port on the Atlantic or any other oa 
in the country. Undoubtedly, as far as size is concerned, New 
York stands in a class by itself, and this difference must be con- 
sidered in any comparison made with this port. 
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Boston 


In Boston all the longshoremen engaged in foreign and intercoastal 
trade belong to the three locals of the International Longshoremen’s 
A.sociation, with a total registered membership of 1,761. Of these 
oniv 1,300 are classified as active members more or less permanently 
engaged in longshore work. A high initiation fee and other strict 
rules operate as a limitation on the membership, which is largely 
Irish. or Irish-American of the second generation. The agreement 
between the union and the employers has more reference to the 
problem of supply and demand of longshore labor than the New 
York agreement. The men are required to ‘‘shape” at the piers 
only when the ship first arrives in port. Once selected and the 
gangs formed, the longshoremen remain with the ship until the 
coal of discharging and loading has been completed. The ‘‘shap- 
ing” and the process of selecting the men are not much different 
from the practices in New York. There is no rotation scheme of 
any kind for the purpose of equalizing the earnings of the men and, 
as in New York, there is no way to measure their actual earnings. 
Also, because of the comparatively small quantity of cargo handled 
in the port by the individual companies, the pay roll of any one 
company may not be representative of earnings in the port. 


TaBLE 4.—EARNINGS OF LONGSHOREMEN IN BOSTON, 1928 































































































Aver- || | Aver- 
Week ending— i ae Week ending be- ah 4 
ings ings 

Jem a eS $34,648.71 | $26.65 || July7._._..___________________| $34,266.49 | $26.36 
JamiMhsia ik Sei cael ees ee) ST ee ene nee 39,937.41 | 30.72 
“as Poy fee 8 Sl”) Rae Ga 38, 287.83 | 29.45 
Jems MR bre sited et as 26, 044:904 ©. 20:11 H-July %..................-.-.. 35,996.11] 27.69 
Week iii 8 ae... 154, 866.79 | 119.13 Wee i 148, 487.84 | 114.22 
Weliete) for 8 eras eee _| 81,577.90| 2429 
Pobcte.... wrt. het 38,952.97] 29.96 |] Aug. 11... _| 41,890.00} 32.22 
WO Wie ee € § [ey 8 * SS RRR 41,744.68} 32.11 
Voi Mi iictads 0k book 26,713.08) “90:06 0 Aus. %......................- 38,159.65 | 20.35 
he tls peated: 141, 822.63 | 109. 09 i aR ite Ae 153, 372.23 | 117.97 
pe ee Sele Ps Wee Be eS eS eee erent 44, 393. 34.15 
Mas Wig i ee 44, 726. et A © Geet. B____....._...... 2.2228 30, 134.37} 23.18 
pT SS SEES aaa aN Pe ee ee oe GF * a Re 39, 697.80} 30.54 
pT a ciel 37,936.00| 20.18 fi Sept.22...............____- 35,875.45 | 27.60 
MarrShs Hist ks 26, 593.15 | 20.46 SAREE POTS Ry 725 35, 602. 27.39 
es 3 185, 376.58 | 142.60 Tie een ee 185, 703.09 | 142. 86 

ADD Tae ee e 4 Bip, © 4 2.” & Siegen 41,351.64 | 31.81 
ADO. Wai acetic ei. 25 O00 78:65 Sete @ Oot: 28.5. ce 30,154.89 | 23.20 
to) act. wey. 33,050.67 | 26.12 || Oct. 20.....................__. 34,837.23 | 26.80 
Age. Ge Ss So igs | 5 a eRrR TE 37,713.92 | 29.01 
We ee 133, 065.59 | 102. 36 - «see a Nata Sa 144, 057.68 | 110. 82 

LT REA age Bea ee eee O81: ee ee, Bn ikke nen 25,208.45 | 19.39 
Mee Gio id. sid io 003k ick 47, 583.09} 36.60 || Nov.10._......_..._...._.____ 36,554.02} 28.12 
“2 (Se ae 26,794.38 | 20.61 | OS REP a ee Tae 37,847.56} 29.11 
Sg Se 44,064.00] 33.90 ]/ Nov. 24.................. 29,801.10} 22.92 
Eh Rn EP 157, 873.82 | 121.44 Rion einige 0a 129,411.13 | 99.54 

ena, PN SRR cane ach aS Sgr 2 Be eee eee 31, 504.84 | 24.23 
JU isi ee ck 50,075.72 | 38.52 || Dec. 8...._..._-._--_.---____. 43. 399.07.| 33.38 
2 MAS aaa 30,966.17 | 23.82 |} Dec. 15.................-.___- 41,372.11 | 31.82 
June 23... 22. [Sipe fies $8,311.12} 29.47 | Ce eS ne 31,245.18 | 2403 
June 30.2... .2..1..2...---<-.-} 33,868.04} 26.04 |] Dec, 29............._...__.___ 35,763.81 | 27.51 
Total. ....| 204, 230.38 | 157.10 ee er yevecues 183, 285.01 | 140.97 
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It was possible, however, to combine the total weekly pay rolls of 
all the employers of longshore union labor, which are shown in Table 
4, and which indicate approximately the variations in the demand fo, 
labor in the port. These were divided by the number of active lonw- 
shoremen in the three locals, the quotient thus representing the ave;- 
age weekly earnings of the men in Boston. The earnings vary froin 
$19.39 for the week ending November 3, to $39.25 for the week endiny 
June 2, 1928, with the larger number of weeks averaging from $25 tv 
$35. These averages are somewhat higher than the actual averages 
because they do not include the 461 union longshoremen who, while 
absent from the water front for more than six months, nevertheless 
do work now and then as longshoremen, particularly in the busy 
periods, and to that extent lower the average earnings in the port. 
On the whole it would seem that the figure of $27 per week on which 
the union and the employers agreed as a basis for accident compensa- 
tion would come very close to the average. But the average throws 
no light on the actual earnings of the individual men. Here as in 
New York some men earn considerably more than the average and 
some considerably less. The differences may not be as extreme as 
in the case of New York, but they exist nevertheless. 


Philadelphia 


There are from 4,000 to 5,000 longshoremen in the port of Phila- 
delphia, of whom about 2,500 are organized in one local of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association. The membership is fairly 
evenly divided between colored and white, the white workers being 
predominantly Polish or of other. Slavic nationalities. 

-“The agreement with the employers provides that the longshore- 
men shall ‘“‘shape” three times a day at all piers, but customarily the 
majority of men ‘‘shape”’ in one section of the water front, near 
Washington Street. e foremen pick their men there, load them 
into trucks,-and dispatch them to their respective piers. This 
custom provides a somewhat unified system for the port, which has 
its piers and docks scattered for miles along both sides of the Dela- 
ware River. 

Some stevedore companies have a permanent following of men, 
organized into permanent gangs, but the majority of the foremen pick 
their men and form them into gangs at each ‘‘shape.” There is no 
mde gam of dividing the work among the mer, and because of the fact 
that many longshoremen do work for several employers during any 
one week, it is impossible to determine the average earnings of the 


port. 
Table 5 gives the distribution, according to weekly comenet, of 
longshoremen employed by two companies in the port. For Com- 
any E data were available only for October, November, and Decem- 
bar 1929. This particular company is known to have a permanent 
following of longshoremen organized into permanent gangs, but 11 
spite of this, more than 30 per cent of the men earn less than $15 
per week. Of the 8,575 pay envelopes issued by the company during 
the 13 weeks shown in the table, 3,308 contained less than $15, and 
5,635, or nearly two-thirds of the total, contained amounts under $3°) 
per week. A similar distribution of the pay rolls of Company F, for 
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‘he same period, shows that slightly less than half of the total pay 
envelopes contained amounts less than $15 per week and more than 
‘hree-fourths of the total amounts less than $30 per week. Undoubt- 
edly, some of the men employed by these two companies worked also 
for other companies during the same period, but there is at present 
no way of telling either their number, or their additional earnings. 


T\sLE &—DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO EARNINGS, OF LONGSHOREMEN EM- 
PLOYED BY TWO COMPANIES (E AND F) IN PHILADELPHIA, 1929 





























Number of men earning— 
Week ending — ™ : - l Ndi Total 
. 15 an | an 

Under $15 | under $30 | over | 

| 

Company E 
Oct, Ba a: 207 134 274 615 
COE es. on ee Sees te ek ol ep ees 199 197 197 593 
CO ee a os eR wa oe kede in seeseuesenes 212 143 259 614 
Ce a ne a ee os aed 223 159 228 610 
CO a eh a se a a eh a nee Seba eee 302 212 303 817 
We aes ct ose dec aattaoaedamoebed 309 156 134 599 
RN i ttt dbs hate oe Shore Spenser daew eee = 244 135 310 689 
ee a oo enna cea ann ew nee 353 210 296 859 
DOO ie Ee ds in ge eee ee eae 197 182 150 529 
Dette en ee een oe ceme tee 292 230 284 806 
Te a ee eu 235 160 202 597 
Se ee cee e oe ib cc. ebucbwenboeneeee aes sages 275 176 215 666 
Bas a ee ss sane cae eee 260 233 88 581 
IN pitied wnc~utnawndper nr acetenalaen 3, 308 2, 327 | 2, 940 8, 575 

Company F 

We ee en aac cae ccansunes ocoseacunen 270 165 86 521 
ee eee ae aa es 118 70 72 260 
Ocb. Minn... SN las alr ol RN So eu ~seanog 138 66 81 285 
en aa ie a ee es 176 RY 101 361 
a nS a a cee aa eae 180 106 110 396 
po ESR ET BS Bee Baa a aaa nee ts ae See Ri a ee ripe aren 153 78 6 237 
iti aod i. Hats & witnrlaiiaednaiiieabminiatebapi 122 93 80 295 
a pi ain ne « cieines: 200 139 121 460 
NR ai Bire tih ls 8s i oth dds ie des os 208 115 392 
pS ES) Ae GE ee a 2 Be OS? tne ee OY nc ae SD | 198 117 92 407 
SERRA SRE 2 Eee Seana e Sporty Cane eon 172 125 382 
ARES I eS: a ae 225 132 171 528 
he a ie es bee bcaadecdto | 202 ig re re oe 256 
MU SAEAL ob deceit asks osics «cnn gt eeu coats | 2, 362 1, 344 1, 074 4, 730 














Table 6 gives the average weekly earnings of the longshoremen 
employed by Company G during a whole year, from July 6, 1927, to 
June 27, 1928. Very few of these men ever work for another com- 
pany, and the averages shown in this table come very close to repre- 
senting the actual weekly earnings of the men. These averages are 
shown to vary from $19.09 per man, during the week ending on Sep- 
tember 14, 1927, to $39.38 during the week ending on May 16, 1928, 
earnings in the greater number of weeks falling within the $25 to 


$30 range. 
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TABLE 6.—AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF LONGSHOREMEN EMPLOYED }; 
COMPANY G, IN PHILADELPHIA, JULY 6, 1927, TO JUNE 27, 1928 






































































































































| | Aver- | Aver- | Aver 
Num-| age | Num-| age Num-| axe 
, : r earn- . : r | earn- , : er | earn- 
Week ending— of | ings per Week ending— of | ings per Week ending— of lings p 
men | man per | men | man men ‘man jx 
| week | w | week 
1927 } 1927—Con. 1928—Con. 
: yg See 190 $31. 81 A RR Ae 135 $30.90 |} Mar. 7............| 164 $34. 3: 
py SA See 181 , OS fo 6 eee 204 & 2% 2) | See ee: 6. 7 
2 =e 182 oe ao er: .: 216 ae ae. 2.........-27 Bh 37.42 
PO Mls hiimincs 250 27. 54 Movers 147 35. ( 
< ARERR) oe 131. 45 —_— | 
Ree | 111.80 | REE Cae ee 133 
ETN 152 31. 50 ———— 
eR Ts 259 30. 00 |} Dec. 14__...--_--- 210 ee ee Oe ewe 147 27. &s 
Fg, Se 317 a7.0) @ pee. B)......-...- 157 Pte S ae 160 37.9 
- 221 + 8 ee" eae 147 . Se) 2 eS 136 29.5 
Pg See 153 23. 59 [See et 142 27.1 
PE i Sivinntinnes 191 23. 24 | Se See ee 114. 39 
<, Saves Saker, 122.7 
, Pee REPS 129. 39 — 
1928 fe aE Bessie. 140 5.4 
Sept. 7_ ‘ 184  § ge eee 131 & 2 | ioe 162 36. f 
SS Rs io dine nse 142 cf Fe SS : See 166 25.95 || May 16__....----- 186 39. 3% 
Rea 169 _ + » & Sy SR 117 - *. £ & 5 Sea 150 30. 0) 
Be ee casiens 184 96:98 :-2 Jen. De. W012: 179 32. 80 ii May 30_...._.___- 182 31. 52 
| SOR BMG 93. 61 RR Sob SP 110. 87 | a BX 163. 0 
SRI aR Se. 180 ef e he Se 171 _ > 8 & "| Se 162 27.9 
 * aaa 191 25.44 & Pen. S...-..-.... 161 3 £2: eee 129 28.5 
., 7 eee es 155 mae @ 2eem2e..-.-.....- 159 2 £3. . See. 152 31.1 
gpa ee 178 26.61 Sees 162 % 2 S|) sees 174 28 
SEE 158 35. 05 a 
ee a 122. 86 . SOs ee eS 1l¢ 
Rca aS ee 149. 53 
:  * Sa 233 22. 78 
BS Wesco dk cece: 254 27. 84 | 
Baltimore 


Longshore labor conditions in Baltimore are very similar to those 
existing in Boston. As in Boston all foreign and intercoastal cargoes 
are handled entirely by union labor, members of the Internationa! 
Longshoremenh’s Association. In Baltimore, however, the long- 
shoremen are made up of approximately 60 per cent colored and 4( 
per cent white, the white workers being largely of Slavic origin. 
As in Boston a high initiation fee and strict rules operate to keep a 
more or less definite limit on the total supply of labor in port. All 
men are organized in gangs, the foremen of which are approved by the 
employers and the unions. The hiring, therefore, is also done in gangs. 
The men are required to “‘shape”’ twice a day from 8 to 10 in the morn- 
ing for the day shift, and from 3 to 5 in the afternoon for the night 
shift. With the exception of a small number of men “‘shaping’’ 
on the Canton piers, all longshoremen ‘“‘shape” around the union 
headquarters at the entrance to the B. & O. pier. Very little actual 
“picking” of men takes place there, however, as the gang leaders arc 
usually notified in advance where and when to bring their men. 
There are about 100 gangs altogether, the majority of which are 
assigned to individual companies. It is the aim of each of these 
companies to sae all their work for their own gangs, but as in the 
case of New York, this aim falls very short of its mark due to the 
fluctuations in the number of ships in port. There is no system of 
rotating the gangs working for any one employer or of changing them 
from one employer to another for the purpose of equalizing the earnings 
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of the men. The result is that certain gangs, particularly those 
,hich are known to specialize in the handling of certain commodities 
like tin plate, steel rails, lumber, etc., are known to make considerably 
higher —— than the other gangs. No check is kept on the gangs or 
on the individual men as they go from one employer to another and, 
therefore, there is no way of telling their actual earnings. 

As in the case of Boston, however, it was possible to combine the 
weekly earnings of the port for a whole year, and this total figure 
when divided by the total number of active longshoremen in the 
port gives an approximation of the average weekly earnings of the 
men In Baltimore. There were, in 1927, altogether 2,159 members 
in the two cargo and one grain locals in the port, and of these only 
1,948 men were classified as active members engaged exclusively in 
longshore work. ‘The weekly averages of these men for the year 1927, 
shown in Table 7, ranged from $14.43 for the week ending October 21, 
to $33.44 for the week ending March 4, with the larger number of 
weeks averaging from $20 to $30. These averages are somewhat 
lower than they might have been if it had been possible to eliminate 
those men in the union who are away from the water front more than 
six months in the year, as was done in the case of Boston. 


TABLE 7.—EARNINGS OF LONGSHOREMEN IN BALTIMORE, 1927 

























































































] | 
Aver- Aver- 
Total cara- | Total ma 
a otal pay : ia. otal pay | earn- 
Week ending rolls ings Week ending rolls ings 
per per 
man man 
Jam ee ee es St CaaS Oe en es... ec $41, 057.63 | $21.08 
Ss, ERS RS RRS eee i. SEW 8 eS. ..... 2222-5255 ccc.. 31, 857. 02 16. 35 
mM. See eee ee Oe... 47,519.38 | 24.39 
Seth. Gish Ao Be 5 eka 47, 879. 04 Se 45,762.29 | 238.49 
 *_ ana reearaicorece:. 56, 244.82 | 28.87 
5 OLE RRE Sa oeape me 188, 324. 83 2 
5 , SRM creo 222,441.14] 114.18 
|, Oe ae De” ee ere 62,585.14 | 32.13 
pe Ae ERE en ee ee el 49, 067. 11 25. 19 
Sy Sh ti ae a Gwe: «696 46 © Ae. 19....................... 45, 451. 74 23. 33 
WR Ms Socials chk ck cea ve * lee ee Sea ee 46,357.72 | 23.80 
I i io ibe a a ieaaaleanics 49,644.59] 25.48 
NE a 201, 671.77 | 103. 53 
NE ee 190, 521.16 | 97.80 
a sctiaibi ciitat Scie Bie cneond 65, 150. 65 33. 44 
Ms i ara cage thee ot, 2 aet Beef Geet. 9. --.--........-..2.- 45, 811. 61 23. 52 
po a eee 47,119.10] 24.19 || Sept.9__-..-.-.----2-.-..._._] 43,164.59 | 22. 16 
MAM Sabet iis. ce cen eR Oe og ea 36, 708. 20 18. 84 
SES RTE x. 44,714.22} 22.95 
i en, 200, 487.39 | 107.53 |! Sept. 30._................___. 46,361.50 | 23.80 
Pees RS a a aber 88, 327.71 29. 94 Se psipiscieiniicinss watitabeaitenii 216, 760.12 | 111.27 
rr Bite no eracnenmnn =n ae ae On. t_----........... 43,401.16 | 22. 28 
Me moans | nn? Pele 41 £76.08) 21.38 
APF. 20. ----aeennnn nen nen nena 51,970. 88 | 98.68 1 Oot: ag 2 222222TITTTTIIT sa ste. 50} 29.06 
ES ae OP Rarer 259, 485.35 | 133. 20 soa sccaccccdas 169, 657. 95 7.09 
J) Ea 64,404.53 | 33.11 |] Nov. 4. .................-.... 50, 696.22 | 26.02 
OE SRI i *& 3g * 3 2S | eee 048.00} 22.10 
gE Sa 52, 677. 32 SE TE NOT. I x ont cdnsanadinconcia 51, 208. 02 26. 29 
Fg ee tl RE ES 48, 8 gS RE ROTI 48, 872.67 | 25.09 
So aaa 213, 265.62 | 109. 48 Total. ------------------ 193, 824.91 | 99. 50 
June 3 CD SURG Sees te ae eee 512. 50 21. 82 Dec. 2 @ eee eceeceeeeecercencecn 57, 059. 31 29 29 
maa. is 125.15 | 27.27 a8 9.....-.----------------- hg ee a 
es ae aeRO S7,0GS| OEE Re eo aeart ae 
FUME Won nenennnnne--on-- stimentod Bancied |"), ~ Saeeennnenmemmnanes <5 7) Eee 
OSS A 187, 612. 73 96. 30 its teniiascnissieitidiaaied 275, 008.69 | 141.18 
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In addition to the above averages, Table 8 presents the actus' 
monthly earnings of 10 of the 20 more or less permanent gang. 


employed by one of the 1 
Here is a condition not muc 


alternated by periods of very 


ranging all the way from less than $10 to $50 and over. 


est stevedore companies in the port. 

different from the 
for the port of New York, namely, weeks and mont 
high wages, with the weekly earnings 
Whethe: 


icture presente: 
of low earnings 


or not the slack periods for any one company were supplemented by 
work with another company is a question which can not be answered 
in Baltimore any more than in New York or in Boston, although the 
comparatively low averages for the whole port would indicate a 


negative answer. 


TABLE 8.—_MONTHLY EARNINGS OF 10 GANGS! OF LONGSHOREMEN EMPLOYED 
BY A LARGE STEVEDORE COMPANY I~ BALTIMORE, 1927 



































Monthly earnings per man in— 
seg G G G G G 
No. 1 No. 2 No.3 No. 4 No.8 
Is ince ceeeiateittinnabibambaiinen denne $106.20 | $153.80 | $143.20] $129.20 $141. 95 
ETE IS ELE DD ENCE TE PEED 58 156. 60 132. 80 148. 20 130. 00 72. 00 
| EERE sae AOR RCT Ce TOES nmr ae 200. 40 175. 20 134. 00 141. 20 130. 00 
i cnicnnitl. nth sting pein ae tiks Giana ehtiietaleconnitiinted 168. 20 153. 00 100. 60 70. 60 115. 80 
EE SES ES eR eee een eee Aen 157. 45 141. 40 157. 00 77.15 160. 00 
oar aaah hence edeisie sissabenipbivatbio mhinerdcndiadl 211. 60 154. 60 153. 40 136. 00 169. 80 
SN lt ole 5 nos uadciwabebeienanaaaeynasenasd 129. 20 119. 40 103. 00 66. 80 116. 40 
RRR Lt cnah cle cpaia en dnerengreotebeps areata 191. 60 144. 20 130. 00 85. 80 138. 90 
ERA ERTS SR rare a atc eae 138. 80 103. 65 80. 20 75. 40 117. 60 
aE RR AS I IE I Oe HS 117. 80 91. 65 104. 40 86. 05 89. 85 
Re 8 as eae ceenleie Ga 184.75 139. 30 133. 75 190. 00 155. 75 
SR pea ya le rape tore aes AEB. 2h 141. 35 136. 80 156. 80 145. 35 131. 85 
ia a RRS OE 1, 903.95 | 1,645.80 | 1, 544.55 | 1,333.55 | 1, 539. 90 
APOIO DOT TAU. 5 oo innnnccincennccceek indie 158. 66 137. 15 128. 71 111.12 128. 33 
Gang 7 Gang Gang G 
No. 6 No. No. 8 No. 9 No. 10 
he SFE FL EOS TE OOM eee aed Ps $133.00 | $152.40} $119.20} $131.05 00 
I Sick debbiievcecsesnceudisdsinedsccaabnee 144. 60 167. 80 153. 00 170. 20 117. 20 
NS inl ead ae ee cD CaN 134. 20 158. 20 180. 10 178. 40 157. 50 
Mie cbteicsee Hs caeseiswswkseussssSidccdedcnbes 165. 80 153. 20 70. 80 107. 00 132. 00 
aie ieciehnctiakieetpensnas whan digbbantinaaininiabiail 1538. 30 189. 80 95. 60 164. 15 163. 80 
EE entbaikd tech eotdcusicinucciidedaéwse shade tae 201. 70 177. 20 177. 40 219. 20 178. 10 
EN SES RI al se Ge Se ee mE py eA 120. 60 130. 20 121. 40 115. 55 111. 60 
he hee bob da ncn ndnagnscatblipg Aine 189. 60 128. 00 126. 60 128. 20 140. 80 
ESI SE ESSE CRS RS a ee eee Es 137. 00 134. 00 121. 00 133. 20 104. 80 
REPS EE Ee Ree ae mene BR 97. 45 121. 26 104. 05 122. 85 102. 65 
a eeenieen sete wiping 118. 30 166. 00 151. 10 166. 30 156. 10 
I iii iitieciienidnitdiglile odininininnten wiiehitichh delwinsulansiciceie 134. 85 141. 80 131. 65 135. 75 102. 10 
Ad hicthvtnecuakndsiismwnntawdstiebadina 1, 730. 40 | 1,819.85 | 1,551.90 | 1,771.85 | 1, 560. 65 
A VERREO MEP TIOREI.... oc cnenccecnccnassiendbnd 144. 20 151. 65 128. 50 147. 65 130. 05 




















118 men in a gang. 
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Consumers’ Cooperative Societies in 1929 


HE present article covers 656 cooperative societies—604 con- 
Toa distributive or service associations and the store depart- 
ments of 52 cooperative marketing associations—data for which were 
obtained as part of the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ general study of 
cooperative societies. Housing and insurance societies are also con- 
sumers’ organizations, but as they do not readily lend themselves to 
the same tabulation as the store and service societies they have been 
treated separately. The data for the wholesale societies have already 
been presented in a previous issue of the Labor Review.’ 

The data obtained show that the societies reporting operate 845 
establishments of various kinds and employ 4,046 full-time workers. 

The combined membership at the end of 1929 was 204,368, of which 
60 per cent belonged to the store societies and about 20 per cent to 
the cooperative oil associations. About 70 per cent of the whole 
number of societies and 60 per cent of the membership are found in 
the North Central States. The data show that there are 34 sucieties 
in the United States having 1,000 members or more and 14 which have 
2,000 or more. 

The consumers’ societies have an aggregate capital stock of $7,- 
987,090 and reserves of $4,324,375. Their business for 1929 amounted 
to $64,665,369, on which they realized net earnings of $2,980,481. 
Patronage dividends and interest on the members’ share capital, 
for 1929, amounted to $1,746,466; and for the four years covered by 
the bureau’s study (1926-1929) to $5,102,504. 

Reports were received from 52 associations whose principal business 
is the marketing of the members’ crops; in addition to the marketing 
business, however, these associations have a store department which 
supplies the members with groceries, work clothing, general farm sup- 
plies, etc. There are many farmers’ marketing organizations which 
have a retail department dealing exclusively in supplies used for the 
business (i. e., production) of the farm. Such goods can not, how- 
ever, be considered as consumers’ goods, and organizations dealing 
only in supplies used for the business of the farm were therefore ex- 
cluded. The present study covers only organizations which handle 
consumers’ goods (groceries, pone house furnishings, general 
merchandise, etc.). In the case of the distributive departments of the 
farmers’ marketing associations, the figures relate in all cases only to 
the retail, not the marketing, business. 

The other societies were classified according to their main business 
activity. Thus, an organization which operates one or more general 
stores may also operate a bakery, but if the merchandise business 
is the principal line, the society is here classed with the “pee se ecg 
notations are made, however, where several lines of activity are 
carried. on. 

As the following table shows, the 422 store societies operate 506 
stores and 38 other establishments. Altogether the 656 associations 
covered in the table run 561 stores, 198 gasoline stations, 20 bakeries, 





1 Labor Review, May, 1930, pp. 108-110. 
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17 boarding houses, 13 restaurants or cafeterias, 4 food shops, - 
dairies or milk-distributing plants, 3 laundries, 3 feed mills, 1 tail« 
shop, 2 coffee roasteries, 1 dance hall, 2 pool or billiard parlors, 1 plan 
for smoked meats, 1 tea room, 1 public dock, 3 fuel yards, 1 chees. 
factory, 1 establishment for cleaning beans, 1 blacksmith shop an. 
garage for repairing automobiles, 1 steam bath, and 2 funeral parlor: 


TaBLe 1.—LINES OF BUSINESS OF CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES, AN| 
NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED 










































































| | 
Estab- | Employees 
Number bn | Other 
Type of society = operated — Number 
reporting ——- ments | = Numbe: 
business ng | 
| 
Distributive departments of marketing associations.__ 52 | 2 ene ae 51 3K 
Retail store societies dealing in— | Ls 
General merchandise. - -... 2: .......-225.2-2222-. 299 2 345 | 13 290 1, 351 
a ni sigh ee gi sahliowy chicas api cepit 60 4 59 | 5 55 10s 
| EES She ae eae Ey a 48 581 18 47 47 
pital beh aaa se Hiaamemetiab engines 1 | eee 1 l 
Siecle eed Obs hcg nig apo ee a rn Sabet 2 ag ET Raed, 2 
SR NS, oes oi se hin cessed 12 | 18 | 2 12 iss 
MMA tli sieht 422 | 506 | 38 407} 6 2,222 
Gasoline filling stations__.............-.....---..-..- 146 | oS 111 t 56F 
OO 6 aks 505 se 2 52 5s n ne one bene sce eee 8 | 8 | 2 8 133 
ei cctiindpenepandb an cance poss ssnghe- swiped 2 | | eee 2 435 
BN soca ci dwclesidcceelubeseloncbonci suse ‘ a 6 6 if) 
I ia co gireneeaandecsbnnaiessampade 1 See 16 S4 
tp A ASANTE RS IMR OLLS, 2 jams 2 OF 
Wee BONNE. 5 - «on nd ois oie se iin ine 2 © biniinecat 2 6 
|  PICSERIED SPST NERS S CRE CET EE ISTE? 656 | 799 | 46 605 | #4, 04 
1 Stores ; 15 of these societies, in addition to merchandise, sell coal and 5 gasoline. 
3 In addition to merchandise, 17 societies also handle coal, 11 handle line, 3 operate bakeries, 
1 runs s boarding 1 distributes milk, 2 do trucking, and 38 do some for members. 


pert time-cennlayess. 
‘In tion to — coal, 5 handle gasoline, 2 operate bakeries, 1 runs a Jaundry, 
members. 
5 In addition to and meat, 1 society handles coal, 1 gasoline, 5 operate bakeries, 2 operate res- 
and 4 distribute milk. ia 


¢ And agate sy hey 
‘In ‘ to and motor oils, 3 societies handle coal and 1 handles farm machinery. 
* And 7 part-time employees. 


In addition to the usual lines of goods handled by the store societies, 

6 associations carry athletic goods, 4 jewelry, 1 certain lines of drugs, 
11 clothing (3 men’s clothing only and 1 work clothing only), 25 
shoes, 4 furniture and house furnishings, 1 victrolas, 2 radios, 10 
feed, 7 fertilizer, 22 farm machinery or implements, § general farm 
supplies, 32 hardware, 5 puniding materials, 2 paints, 1 ice, 1 elec- 
tricity, 2 automobile tires, and 2 tek act 5 or raphe Forty-one 
societies also do some marketing of members’ produce (cream, eggs, 
eee forest products, etc.) as a side line to the store business. 
f the store departments of the farmers’ marketing associations, 2 
also handle work clothing, 2 shoes, 1 radios, 1 building materials, 4 
feed, 4 farm implements or machinery, and 1 general farm supplies. 
In some instances the cooperative group has branched out into 
several lines of activity. Thus, one society has five stores, a bakery, 
a coal yard, a milk-distributing = and a coffee-roasting batab. 
lishment. Another society which has a general store also has a 
[832] 3 
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casoline station and a fuel yard. A third has three grocery and meat 
siores, @ dairy, and a bakery, and has recently started the manu- 
facture of ice cream. A society in New York has six stores, a res- 
taurant, a bakery, and a billiard parlor. A New England societ 
which operates two grocery stores and meat markets, also se 
milk, coal, punt, and furniture, and runs a coffee-roasting plant, a 
bakery, and a restaurant and delicatessen store. Other societies 
have preferred to expand their activities in a single line, as, for in- 
stance, one Michigan society which has nine grocery and meat 
stores and a bakery; an Ohio society which has seven grocery and 
meat stores and smokes its own meats; and a New York society 
with eight stores and a dairy. 

At the end of 1929 two consumers’ associations each had a credit 
union whose membership was drawn from the members and employees 
of the cooperative society.? Since the beginning of 1930 a credit 
society has been formed in a third association. 


Membership 


At THE end of 1929 the 609 societies which furnished membershi 
data had more than 200,000 members. The store societies (whic 
form the largest single group of societies) accounted for more than 
60 per cent of this membership, but the gasoline filling stations which 
formed less than 20 per cent of the total number of societies accounted 
for 27 per cent of the membership. The creamery societies had the 
largest average membership, but this was due to the inclusion in 
this group of the society which is the largest cooperative distributive 
organization in the United States. The next largest average was 
that of the restaurants, but here again the average was raised 
camer by another very large society. The details are shown in 

able 2: 


TABLE 2.—MEMBERSHIP OF VARIOUS bee’ OF CONSUMERS’ SOCIETIES AT END OF 











Members 














Number of 
Type of society apentios x: 
repo: Verage per 
Number society 
Distributive de ments of marketing associations -__-- 52 11, 787 227 
Retail store EE lined somes oomcagehbinnkedaana 407 123, 317 303 
gs cn dubeneecsecns 118 55, 313 469 
fa TA SR Re A FS 7 2, 743 392 
CRS Sg cb ena dndsceediceanes 2 4, 864 2, 432 
Boarding emery ees dl ie. oc cae ebaadbedeie 1B ? a na 
Ne eS oe nnd 2 Ln onc neck olieeeudmine 5 ‘ 13 
pF oS aE A a a an 2 266 133 
ON a i ss acisinne cuits bibemaibie 609 204, 368 336 














The same data are shown, by States and geographic divisions, in 
Table 3. It is seen that Massachusetts, Minnesota, Illinois, and 
New York, in the order named, are the most important States as 
regards cooperative membership of retail store societies; Minnesota, 
Iihnois ak tows, as regards membership of gasoline stations; and 
New York and Minnesota as regards restaurants and boarding 
houses. As regards total membership of consumers’ societies, the 


——enseneee 





? Data for these are included in the report on credit societies which will appear in a later issue. 
[833] 
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leading States are Minnesota, Illinois, and Massachusetts. Seven | T 
States have more than 10,000 members each in consumers’ coopera. | by 
tive societies. The North Central divisions a account for fm mel 
slightly more than 70 per cent of the societies and 60 per cent of ie [@ On 
total membership, while the New England and Middle Atlantic Pe or! 
States account for about 15 per cent of the societies and 22 per cent | 

of the membership. , is 


TaBLe 3.—-MEMBERSHIP OF VARIOUS TYPES OF CONSUMERS’ SOCIETIES AT EN) t — 
OF 1928, BY STATES AND GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS @ 







































































Gasoline | Restaurants "4 
Store societies stations and board- |Other societies Total : 
ing houses 
° - 
State or geographic division [ym Num- Num- Num- Num- _— 
ber ber ber ber ber re 
7 Mem- = Mem- a Mem- re- Mem- re- | Total Distr 
port bers bers port bers port bers ing 
i 7 =— 4 in ; Port- Retail 
ng ng ing é |. ing Gasol 
ae . _— 
: ‘rean 
pS SE REE ISTE 1 ABI: ARES! Ae) MS BI Re 1 in oe Board 
EEE AE RRS eas | Re ORR STS Te ae Hots 1} 200 FF Laun 
File cattle a aS ape 5 ' & siagnelet: Gale: tate: siellRaas BEI cea” 5 538 ' 
SAR PE SES Ee 5 i ASRS SRP ES Clee RST Eer CS See ree 5 | 8,549 : 
I ins scien ee hihi 1 50 2 ~~ T, Cee “ea 1 34 4 385 Per ce 
REESE PEERS 4 gaa ES. Ces ES 1 21 5 3, 239 
ESTEEMED ene meee, 3 gp RTE: EES 2 Sa eee: Ce ieee oes eee 3 327 
a il ee al lee 22 | 10,814 13 | 11,022 5 559 1 52 41 | 22,447 
(Ee Tele! ea Se Me: PECTS BS 1 58 1 73 2 131 i A 
6 RR RR ae aR aR 15 1, RRA 26 | 0.600 L....i.-1.,.....- 4| 1,004 35 | 12, 93 b 
SNES Rass Ree ae 8, 458 3 SS ti: 9 720} 38] 6,565 ers 
retina inc epeeii-cryeps 4 SRR Ree ye? Pk Payee TE eas PRE 4 738 06d 610] 
ta Ad eR dilate: 15 8 imesh Rhett smelt Sion: Spies, ceca: 15 3, 127 : : 
, eee 3 ee RS Peel Hah! EVE Tete + eRe 2 192 pon 
Massachusetts. -...........__- 17  % SSE PRES ae Seer 5 | 1,431 22 | 18, 030 
Sh Gib su ncdigthaktvesce 31 a. 4 SE Re 6 549 3 210 40 9, 947 
Minnesota... ---.--... 22... 69 985 | 41 | 20,688 | 5 /1,045| 4] 4,782] 119) 40,500 Fran 
i ntnectcunsonasecen 14 2, 208 2 yee, ER 6 22 3, 311 
a 1 Rar’ aie eegit coger: commen 1 450} 2 710 Rang 
CT 23 2, 652 “SE. 2 Sa PA 5 491 54] 11,050 Cons 
New Hampshire. -_-__.__.._._- 4 ERD GE FRCS GERGH Parnes Peers 4 664 Coo 
eh ye ait inealbiisibtiiendinaiusscids 5 8S a AS CR ESD Reto SSS 5 3, 435 M 
New Mexico. ___. SEEDS TET BERN I: 1 SRE SOR RE Re 1 600 ac 
SSeS ee «RR Solana. 1 | 3, 255 2) 1,312 20 | 14, 905 La 8 
North Carolina._..........__- 2 | SEAM BERS SESE; certs amie eae 2 135 Coog 
, | - * aS 12 1, 207 2 "— S RAPROE, Ach SiR A ae 14 1, 677 T 
eth sei icaciaimn ain thntrciicsi-becicebt 10 "Bane Seempepeers 1 304 1 850 12 4,12 am 
one it ategeans SEER oom 3 SE RRR AGUA, ; 300 ; 36 F 
NIN, EY SI RE INET AL Re 1 4, 816 , 
Pennsylvania_................ POU | Bate gee hand eae BUS Tycns 13 | 1,893 Clog 
) - ~*~ ae 3 eS GN ET SS ROR Se 3 344 
South Dakota__...........____ 10 849 9.4 ° 20NE Ai a oe 2 3 849 15 2, 742 
_ seis Sais ae 2 +, Baie Ses Ree YGREa Bremer Opp ih ite: 2 170 
br ppiiceeniéswsbududececoee : ae AES TUE ea Sense! coves ee 2 593 ; oo 
ERE CR TRS Gy RY RR EE PARR HE Pre , 36 
Washington - aoe Sere UB 3 sims peponet ihe Lee 2) i71| 22| 3.2% = 
| gg RE a eee 3 Ee APE Ree eee SERS COE SRE TT 3 830 
Ws ol alchnevaccoe 29 5, 762 10} 2,478 2 308 7] 2,493 48) 11,041 a 
RCRA ERE 1 "ag Eee SEN Ter yee rycen 1 167 2 66 Cd! 6a 
SS ER eee 407 | 123,317 | 118 | 55,313 | 21 | 6,078| 63 | 19,660] 609 | 204, 368 Tab 
Geographic division ba nics 
New England..____......_..... Bee, flere Ee yore 6} 1,452 49 | 25,404 5 Me 
M yo ie RS SRP BA Wee sii occ. 1 | 8, 255 2] 1,312 38 | 20, 233 
East North Central__......__. 92 | 28,733 23 | 13, 500 15 | 1,778 13 | 3,678} 143) 47,689 
West North Central._.....___. 169 | 26, 239 92 | 40, 912 5 | 1,045 81 | 10,642 | 207 | 78,838 
eo 15 5, 621 j.... 15 5, 521 
Gemerel.-......-.. 6 bd aS EBS tenet Bind dh bill aires Bettas Set 6 908 
West South Central_..._____ et hee | 3, wey 5| 1,364 17 4, 374 
amlipo his sitnenyidd od 7| 3,136 901 3} 651] 13] 4,688 
ite Nebncsdbakonakain ube ee 8 as Soe SERS SPR ISES 3 561 30 | 16, 5% 
Rs RO “ aes +4 118 | 55, 313 21 | 6,078 63 | 19,660 ag 204, _ 
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The following table shows the distribution of the societies, classified 
hy size. As is seen, 30 per cent of the societies have fewer than 100 
members each, and nearly 60 per cent have fewer than 200 members. 
On the other hand, one-seventh of the number have 500 members 
or more, while 5.6 per cent have 1,000 or more. ~ 


TasLeE 4.—DISTRIBUTION OF CONSUMERS’ SOCIETIES ACCORDING TO MEMBERSHIP 
OF SOCIETY 





—_—— 





Number of societies having classified number of members 





Type of society 50 100 200 300 500 750 | 1 000 Total 
Under} and and | and and | and and and 
50 =| under | under | under | under | under | under 


100 | 200 | 300 | 500 | 750 | 1,000} °Y® 





Distributive departments of market- 











ing GD..............-..---2 3} wl 7 7 2 2 1 52 
Retail store societies__...............- 48 97 133 64 34 9 2 20 407 
Gasoline filling stations........._....- 1 10| 22| 25| 2| 48 8| 10] 118 
a, mes, See 2 2 4 aie 1 1 7 
+ EN Meares: LER SY Na SYM enL: yer ere 1 2 
“TS BARE, 2 i i “9 Meee abet 1 6 
Boarding heuses............-...-..... 6 2 3 1 | aii ome Saree 15 
(Aa abt sSaseckeucensesecc E Scan wsaneencs SE SEES i: ee 2 

eee | 59| 1261 176] 101| 71| 29! 13| 341 600 
ferme a... eee cues 9.7| 2.7] 29| 166) 1.7] 47| 211 5.6| 1000 


























All but one of the students’ cooperative societies reporting mem- 
bership have more than 1,500 sidiaioome each. Apart from these, the 
10 largest consumers’ distributive societies in the United States, in 
point of membership, are as follows:  - 


Members 
Franklin Cooperative Creamery Association, Minneapolis, Minn- ---_- 4, 474 
Range Cooperative Oil Association, Virginia, Minn_-_-_.........._.- * 3, 387 
Consumers’ Cooperative Services, New York, N. Y_----------------- 3, 255 
Cooperative Trading Association, Brooklyn, Sereeasers 2, 451 
Macon County pany Te i en ren gnnoe taree hee 2, 000 
La Salle County Farm Supply Co. Ottawa, Ts a cy gas aetinibe ce 1, 700 
Cooperative Trading Association, Waukegan, DnigititeWhels caus wwe 1, 527 
Tamarack Cosperetive Association, Calumet, Mich_--....--...------ 1, 522 
Cooperative Managers’ Association, Corvallis, Oreg_-_-_-_.-...------- 1, 426 
Cloquet Cooperative Society, Cloquet, Minn. ......-.-------------- 1, 301 


Funds of Societies 


THE consumers’ societies reporting as to share capital have an 
ageregate amount of $7,987,090, an average of $13,607 per society, 
and $45 per member. Reserves amount to $4,324,375, or $7,379 per 
——. The data for the various types of societies are shown in 

able 5. 5 


* Membership of societies which own the oil association. 
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TaBLE 5.—CAPITAL AND RESERVES OF VARIOUS TYPES OF CONSUMERS’ SOCIET!: 























Share capital Reserves 
Num- Num- 
Type of society ber of Awe. haw ber of 
societies! Amount | age per pt ag societies}; Amou) 

re - society ber ! — 

ng ng 

| 

Distributive departments of marketing associa- 

Ti ditntntligeie tecteevecnn cianlicsnenniscneae’ 246 '$1, 043, 885 ($22, 693 $112 49 | $334, 402 
EIS. 3383 | 4,653,197 | 12,149 46 396 | 2,875, 24) 
Gases pemeeons. . ce 4129 | 1,182,214 | 9, 164 21 109 | 604, Gan 

(i ail SRE ae tea one tea: 52, 260 | 6,533 17 8 69, 1s 
EE RU SP arma: ats ae i tee RESP 2 944, 975 |472, 488 194 2 261, (76 
I icin sein sidnceertenniipualia tate in tigihedidinesitinll 72, 343 | 12, 057 18 5 149, sg 
PERCE SS a oe til 29,126 | 2,648 16 16 19, 474 

SERRE ESN ehh oan oe epee esmeMReiee Tye ily 2 9,090 | 4,545 See Se 
Umea INNOINNION. .- 3. 5 os co 5 5S ot eke (6 6 ca dsia al casey sees 1 10, 006 
AeA SPR Se SoA 2 ol aks omer See cca 7 587 | 7, 987,090 | 13, 607 45 586 | 4,324, 37 




















1 Based on soeisties uuuenting Beth membership and capital. 

2 Not including 3 societies which are nonstock organizations. 

3 Not including 14 societies which are nonstock organizations. 

4 Not including 2 societies which are nonstock organizations. 

“ —_ —— 5 societies which are nonstock organizations. 
0 5 

7 Not including 24 societies which are nonstock organizations. 


Amount of Business Done by Cooperative Societies 


During 1929 the 416 store societies reporting had sales of nearly 
$38,000,000, an average of more than $90,000 each. More than 
$10,000,000 worth of business was done by the oil associations. A|- 
together the business done by the various types of consumers’ societics 
amounted to nearly $65,000,000. 

Table 6, below, shows the 1929 business done by each of the prin- 
cipal types of societies, by States and by geographic divisions. It i- 
seen that the major part of the consumers’ cooperative business i- 
concentrated in the North Central divisions; these account for nearly 
70 per cent of the total, while the Northeastern States, their nearest 
competitor for the position, account for 17 per cent. 

Siianenote was the leading State in sales in 1929, its cooperative 
business amounting to more than twice that of either Illinois or N-e- 
braska (its nearest rivals in point of business), and more than that 0! 
all the Northeastern States combined. 


TaBLE 6.—SALES OF VARIOUS TYPES OF CONSUMERS’ SOCIETIES IN 1929, BY STATE* 
AND GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 






































—_ gg —— _— Other types Total 
State or geographic division |Num- a Num- Num- 
ber ber ber ber 
re- | Business | re- | Business| re- | Business| re- | Business 
port- port- port- port- 
ing ing ing ing 
State 
I iideerniin catercinnactinn toads 9 EE Baiilek shoes vncrcccudescsadhedacrdgabens 1 $230, 900 
ER iis deen Sneath nernanond 1 REE, RET RSA ibn SN tar Sm 1 46, 143 
iintenncidintadcmsninnss 6 nak aneih ain mqreahedkniadegl bocnigibied teamed 6 364, 602 
yc nccinmiicidierdld-mminnmmeeaiaidin 5 ME Bab tdnrdneen di pn sgihbctieis ghiieun nubdied 5 840, 438 
Ri tecetnnenneieentseun 1 19, 315 1 $37, 597 1} $123, 560 3 180, 472 
I iisicndiiswicssindevecnd 4 GUE (FOO bewiicctkennnsceiees 1 9, 637 5 611, 353 
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Tani: 6.—-SALES OF VARIOUS TYPES OF CONSUMER®D’ SOCIETIES IN 1929, BY STATES 
; AND GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS—Continued 






























































Retail store Gasoline filling 
societies stations Other types Total 
State and division Num- Num- Num- Num- 
ber ber ber ber 
re- | Business | re- | Business| re- | Business | re- Business 
port- port- port- port- 
ing ing ing ing 
— H 
State—Continued napa 
ihe. shduiiiametdiasd ti... Ie. heer Stree one Gearew er 3| $333,131 
DUinGlS sds it etdeice enn snk so san 22 | 2, 366, 097 14 |$2, 035, 050 7 | $600, 064 43} 65,001, 211 
[SGIOND . cnet cnidcnsccocescceus 1 yg RE Bere 2 83, 460 3 173, 154 
LGR. ~ cdi tirrecnimiscccwesagecaes 14 871, 419 16 | 1,344, 568 4 579, 078 34 | 2, 795, 065 
pT SE ee Snore ae Oy eee 26 | 1,326, 441 4 240, 162 9 | 3, 365, 595 39 | 4,932, 198 
ARO iateiier skeen ak eucacn 4 8 SARE GE RE ae a RR Rate sick 4 225, 
MGINO. catia Wetitinns npc made ceccas oo 2)6©—ti«éds «SR SE Ges Sa ieee tees 15} 1,129, 802 
NT iiiiinoneccnesecceeud 2 = 2 a eee SRE ANA see" 2 221, 019 
Massachusetts. ...-.....-.-....-- ti: 9 =e Sees | 5] 303,376] 23] 3,215,198 
WI lo on ce acc to.  _§ SS See 9 341, 969 40 | 4,491,393 
PEMD iid oon oe esse ceek 72 | 5,009, 332 49 | 3, 587,117 9 | 3,554,386 | 130 | 12, 150,835 
nibcweiacinciuceenenne 15 | 1, 435, 657 2 26, 287 6 658, 798 23 | 2,120,742 
WIOUNGING toes 5s sks 1 3 SS one ue 1 i 2 565, 854 
dinietnnccccvonsuned 23 | 1, 564, 490 39 | 2, 377, 429 4 | 1,147,001 66 | 5,088, 920 
New Hampeshire............_____ Te = FC RRR San SERED Sauces soone 4 250, 766 
NOW SO Wlaceosnscocscc ee 4 999,889 |... __ SBR pets 1 240, 400 5 | 1,240, 289 
fA Pee, SMorsie SUN 1 | eS SNe eee 1 250, 000 
Now Witch cnn on encseccad it. ld ae eee 4| 1,112,641} 22] 3,724 044 
NOP SRS Sho dene cecksee cdl 2 EE SAE TTS FRI ars, Sacae 2 58, 940 
oy s eee 12 | 1,074, 612 2 Cg eee SR 14 1, 190, 199 
ONG rine tc dittien anicieiesie oa ag * =) ae eae 2 73,743 | 13] 1,420,145 
io a Ca eee eet 2 ss, Smee Sees 3 668 5 619, 433 
OPO tice now nnnndios wisn e 3 8 SR “oR as 1 92, 236 4 483, 615 
i. l(a‘(‘éa 13 Ee SE Sa A 13 616, 249 
RROGG MS 6 ices... 3 | SE IE Bey ees 3 195, 886 
nero aicecsensens cece 10} 411,907 2| 214,818 3 | 1,362,058} 15] 1,988, 783 j 
TORGtiin oe ncn nceceunns 2 | | A I Seve So ipeges aie 2 134, 000 7 
pi Se Se re eee eee 5 EES SES omc 2 66, 474 7 584, 156 : 
pi eal SE Sarees 1 RSD ACS TOIIIEE. 14 SO. SSR SCE: 1 39, 000 
EE ee So.” | SSCS Ree Rete See 7 810, 146 i 
Washi Len eciaik ay hte thin sap ht aed 2” > 3 ee eee 2 229, 320 23 | 2,123,900 Pe 
Wate Se os, 5 eS RBS RRP SERED Sate ctetac 3 279, 333 a 
Wiiinattn cbse 29 | 1, 978, 675 9 493, 434 9 886, 296 47 | 3,358, 405 4 
WYOiiieaad 66 bin dos 5k sks ccas 1 179, 756 1 60, 000 1 340, 000 3 579, 756 
WR Math <~ a pdcbeas cs J 416 |37, 697,560 | 140 |10, 782, 049 86 |16, 185,760 | 642 | 64, 665, 369 
Geographic division 
New E elit Snncctgencsmrceions Sl ssh once ck 6 313, 013 51 | 5,442,005 
Middle Atlantic__............____ 12% © eee See te 5 | 1,353, 041 40 | 5, 580, 582 
East North Central...........___ 94 | 9, 930, 292 2, 528, 484 29 | 1,985,532 | 146] 14, 444, 308 
West North Central..........____ 172 |11, 603,858 | 114 | 7, 905, 968 35 |10, 666,916 | 321 | 30, 266,742 7 
South Atlantic. ................_. ek 0S NESEY reer mae: Fopeeokreee 14] 1,360, 438 ; 
East South Central______..._____ 6 ld FTIR BRET Se ae 6 359, 834 4 
West South Central__......_..___ She, 8 |g SCS mE 5] 613,142} 18] 1,568,191 ‘ 
co. | ATTRA 7 675, 199 3 347, 597 3 932, 560 13 | 1,955, 356 § 
| RS te S Re ae eres ee 3 321, 556 32] 3,448,013 4 
¢ 
PE re ot 415 |37 660 | 140 |10, 782, 049 86 |16, 185,760 | 641 | 64, 434, 469 i 
Ale Ge ck ; os 2 RS CERES. Tat Sheers 1 230, 900 








The distribution of the consumers’ societies according to amount 
of sales in 1929 is shown, for each type of society, in Table 7. The 
largest group of societies is that with sales of from $50,000 to $100,000 | 
34.4 per cent falling in that group, while 27.4 per cent had sales of : 
from $25,000 to $50,000. 


ge at or ble 
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TABLE 7.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF EAOH TYPE OF CONSUMERS’ SOCIETIE: 
HAVING CLASSIFIED AMOUNT OF SALES IN 1929 


Number 








Number of societies having classified amount of sales 












































i dacendea saan Less | $25,000 | $50,000 | $100,000 | $200,000 | $300,000 | $500,000 | Ta! 
than to to to to to and 
$25,000 | $50,000 | $100,000 | $200,000 | $300,000 | $500,000} over 

Distributing departments of mar@#® 
keting associations._......___- oT 4 7 13 11 8 4 4 5I 
Retail store societies___......____- 50 113 154 64 18 1l 6 116 
Gasoline filling stations -_--_...__.-_. 16 47 46 23 4 Oe 140 
SE SE ERS TREES sap eeeeeee 2 2. Sea ena 1 tt ee rm 
ES eae Meer gee” Loereaten es Die id oladinomeiadccnipaisinecs 1 2 
oe es hc | eee 2 | See 1 6 
Boarding houses ---.-..........---- 9 3 EEE EGR, PS Ee, SE SE” ee 15 
_ he a SE eo 1 2 ER: aL Re Se 2 
Funeral associations_..........___. 1 9 SORE EE AE ORS et a, ST ee 2 
I libs t ditional 81}; 176{ 221 100 32 20 12| 642 

| | 
Per cent 
| 
Distributing departments of mar- 

keting associations -__.._...-..-- 7.8 13.7 25. 5 21. 6 15.7 7.8 7.8 | 100.0 
store societies. ............- 12.0 27.2 37.0 15.4 4.3 2.6 1.4] 100.0 
Gasoline filling stations --~-_......—. 11.4 33. 6 32.9 16.4 2.9 | 3 Boe 100.0 
eG co Oh. 4n~ccond—slonssases 25. 0 a eS 12.5 fe Ot. 222..2..1 1000 
Mi cngdindhinnediniincds aseuwed ee EE SER Sees 50.0 | 100.0 
ET a a A ee } _ Serene 33.3 ee FFs: 16.7 | 100.0 
Boarding houses ---........---..--- 60. 0 20. 0 SS SS Ree ie 100.9 
a a SS a 50. BR Cock! SERRE Beet Sneek ahem 100.0 
Funeral associations__............- 50. 0 2 RR! LS Se Sees Ee ee 100.0 
TOU 5. Bik he an i ciclo 12.6 27.4 34.4 15. 6 5.0 3.1 1.9 | 100.0 





























An interesting feature of the table is that 64 societies, or nearly 10 
per cent of the whole number reporting, had sales of $200,000 or more, 
and 12 societies had sales of half a million dollars or more. Excluding 
the students’-societies, the 10 leading consumers’ societies in the 
United States in point of sales in 1929 are listed below: 





Sales 

Franklin Cooperative Creamery, Minneapolis, Minn_......______- $3, 342, 291 
Cooperative Trading Association, Waukegan, Ill_____..._______-_- 797, 567 

Cooperative Mercantile Association, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich_ _- 686, 514 
Consumers’ Cooperative Services, New York, ON a cart cies hoe annie 612, 226 
Cloquet Cooperative Society, Cloquet, Minn___...______-___---- 546, 567 
Cooperative Trading Association, Brooklyn, N. Y__._-.------.--- 471, 523 
North Star Cooperative Store Co., Fairport Harbor, Ohio-_-------- 465, 260 
Virginia Work People’s Trading Co., CR i a 422, 404 
Tamarack Cooperative Association, Calumet, Mich-----_--_.__-- 388, 185 
United Cooperative Society, Fitchburg, Mass................---- 371, 325 


It is seen tha%é the societies with the largest membership are not 
necessarily the societies with the largest sales. Only 6 of the 10 socie- 
ties with the largest number of members occur in the above list. 

Table 8 shows, for each type of consumers’ societies, the amount of 
business done in each of the four years covered by the study. 
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TaBLE 8.—AMOUNT OF BUSINESS DONE BY VARIOUS TYPES OF CONSUMERBS’ 
SOCIETIES, 1926 TO 1929 















































1926 1927 | 1928 1929 
cm MM = crn 
Type of society — — a oO! 
~~ Amount of —_ Amount of = Amount of —_ Amount of 
re- business re business re- business re- business 
port- port- port- port- 
ing ing ing ing 
— pees i ae Reclame 
Distributive departments of 
marketing associations - - - --- 28 | $4, 468, 886 29 | $5, 552, 868 36 | $7, 304, 882 51 |$10, 058, 195 
Retail store societies __....-__- 295 | 27, 073, 211 316 | 28, 475, 404 361 | 32, 917, 283 416 | 37, 697, 560 
Gasoline filling stations - - --- 21 | 1,725, 193 52 3,208, 772 7 6, 049,481 | 140] 10, 782,049 
pe Sat 2 Se 6 704, 187 6 722, 411 7 737, 127 s 965, 915 
Ceseiscs > 2-a>.~05----. 1 | 3,398, 659 1 | 3,341,740 2) 3,511, 542 2| 3,434, 527 
a 3 855, 983 3 893, 390 5 | 1,082, 550 6| 1,211, 236 
Boarding houses - --._.....---- 9 266, 450 7 | 155, 939 12 350, 504 15 427, 293 
sgn 5. ----. 552s 2 34, 744 2 | 37, 509 2 37, 470 2 35, 422 
Funeral associations... ---.---- 1 29, 526 1 | 32, 413 2 908 2 53, 172 
 eictmlethcie seca 366 | 38, 556,839 | 417 | 42,420,446 | 504 | 52,043,747] 642 | 64, 665, 360 





Goods Manufactured by Consumers’ Societies 


THaT the consumers’ cooperative movement in the United States 
has not yet attempted much in the way of production of its own goods 
is shown by the fact that only 16 of the 656 societies reported manu- 
factures of any kind. In 6 instances bakery products were the goods 
manufactured, in 2 cases feed, and in 1 case eachruled paper, tailor- 
made clothing, and butter and ice cream ‘; in the remaining 5 cases 
the kind of goods produced was not stated. The 16 societies reporting, 
however, together produced goods valued at $1,580,113, as is shown 
in the table below: 


TABLE 9.—VALUE OF GOODS MANUFACTURED BY CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IW 1929 




















. Number of | Value of goods 
Type of society societies produced 
Distributing — of marketing associations .___..._..-_...-___-- 2 $238, 073 
Retail store I cn aS ae i ae eT 13 511, 985 
Dok desi etal ob nnkweipdweseddenubeseausinne machin 1 E 
Oe ee Oe eal ee ee 16 1, 580, 113 








In some localities the societies have taken a first step toward the 
ultimate manufacture of commodities, by having goods of specified 
kind and quality packed for them under thecooperative label. This 
is being done by two of the wholesales * and by a group of societies 
in the Central States Cooperative League. 


Operating Expenses 


A GRATIFYINGLY large number of societies furnished detailed state- 
ments of operating expenses for 1929. Although some were discarded 





‘ Since the beginning of 1930 another society has begun the manufacture of ice cream. 
5 One of these also manufactures bakery products. 
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because they did not cover the whole year or because they were n. 
in sufficient detail, usable reports were obtained from 180 sto: 
societies, 62 oil associations, and 13 societies of other types—255 in « 

The table following shows, for each of the types of societies, t} 
low, high, and average rate of operating expense for 1929: 


TaBLeE 10.—LOW, HIGH, AND AVERAGE RATE OF OPERATING EXPENSE IN 1929, | 
VARIOUS TYPES OF CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES 






































| 
Type of society Low High Average 
Retail store societies: 
EE SEE OE ERE. LE ED NORE 4.4 30.7 
tis cn aues ssn vecdinbidosscndbonse 5. 6 19. 2 
Gaeeary ane ment stoves. ................-..-...-.-- 444 26. 2 i 
SES sae SP 14.0 19.7 is 
Sn PUNO, oa oct o.oo nce ewed 11.5 19.9 
ee INS 60 ns Se Se 4.4 30. 7 
EE TOIT! My AT TET 3.8 e 45.8 1 
ee re 21.5 50. 1 32 
a ns cs egg cin oa ab oaoebbatone ce 30.3 32.3 3] 
SN a eS a ee oe | 23.3 58.9 : 
SESE EL ee. Bae cena nee Bee 103. 6 112.2 10° 
NR i oh ees ee a ce cescceine 6.4 9. 


~I 





Table 11 shows for each type of society the per cent of net sales 
expended for each item of overhead in 1929. As in the precedin 
table, the operating expenses of the three wholesale societies han- 
dling groceries and other merchandise are also included for purpose- 
of comparison. 


TasBLe 11.—OPEPATING EXPENSES OF 5 ge daaeenncend COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES |" 
1 


























Per cent of net sales expended for each item by store societ ic: 
Item Grocery Students’ 
“Stores | stores |*REmett| yards | SUDPIY | T's 
(116) (32) (26) (2) (4) 
Sales expense 
ts ahs One aca cnpirnenseniinninns 7.1 7.1 9.7 13.9 10.1 ri 
PE Sco Sk Sa isean dace “a “a ER Ey .8 2 
UI Soi aint in Soba cin nisi -2 .2 i Sree () 2 
NN 2 sali 64) tei weucs disengage o-thh conti 7.5 7.5 10. 2 13.9 11.0 & 2 
Miscellaneous delivery expense (except 
RES EEE ER Ne AS 4 .6 7 2.2 () 
pCR OE ERE 2s EES EEE ES CSE : = a 2 my 
om Memeo a a le Maa 10 4 oi a 7 
Interest on borrowed money .. -...--...... ‘ = peo aaron ‘ 
Office and postage__.......-.....-. : =! . : @) ‘ 3 
Ree. Ghee a TTS i i ‘2 : a 
oe OE RRR i PORTE $i’ 4 A Dik ck cs heehicaiel 4 
a SES Se aeriegm ee ene 2 2 CB: Bisscisiena S| 
I Sc ocinmmncenndecasdinsebna 7 .8 1.0 3 9 
eed Sotelo ios. pasts gevisss- mass li. 11.7 16.2 18.2 14.9 52 























1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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qanik 11.-OPERATING EXPENSES OF CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN 
is 1929—Continued . 
= ro 
i | Per cent of net sales expended for each item by— 
iy 
. | 
# Item Gasoline | Whole- 
&- filling | Bakeries| Cream- | Restau- | Laun- sale 
t stations | (6) eries (2) | rants (3) | dries (2) | societies 
. | (62) | (3) 
ae * 
Pe Sales expense: | 
¥ i aint crete ond ade nciebn aoe 210. 6 | 21.2 16.7 33.1 67.8 4.1 
k Ft SSIS EET | 2 | .2 5 | ee 6 .6 
rs W GHEE Sip hnncict ne otarewntisence Spee mretea en .4 2.4 OF se ee .5 
Fi ie | eel ee 19.9 33. 2 68. 4 5.2 
5 Miscellaneous delivery expense (except 
% WORN ca ticki Miah os cten eon a teeter sn sent .8 2.0 4.2 1 2.0 — 
a Rent. <o. assent tee cnceweek aes .4 .9 oe 5 3.0 ot 
[= Light, heat, power, water-_.-......---.--- 2 .9 1.9 4 8.9 -3 
o Insurance and taxes ibd Peon odmheatsesenean a e 7 2. 3 . 5 9 3. 2 . 2 
; Interest on borrowec’ Money-.-------------- me | 5 BG Cee renee 6 -2 
Office supplies and postage. ------~----.-.- 2 oh «2 3 
Telephone and teler raph... _-..--.--.--.--- 1 1 . (1) 4 9 
pS EE RS eae 1 5 < 9.2 2.9 (1) 
i is i aa .9 1.2 2.4 7.9 4.8 3 
Bad QU tore anno eee ct pecans 1 .6 ig SRP RSE NF soe .2 
= Miscellaneous... --------------------------- -9 1.4 -8 1.0 11.4 1.8 
a Grand total_.._-.-..---. fades 16.2] 322 31.6 53.2| 105.9 8.8 
é 1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 2 Includes drivers’ commissions. 
- § The retail store societies are classified below, according to the ex- 
: | pense ratio in 1929: 
2 ; Number of 
b societies 
. NN ii iin bc bade ed naden enero 1 
: eee Ge 7.8 oer weet. 2 2. 5 22S 8 ee ee ib die ag 
i I I atin stub tant ght i Se 35 
- a enone en ecswewnweena 37 
SM Ok Se el 39 
‘ Se eet OO UNIS. 60 sel tt et ee 32 
Pe I OT ORNS. 8 8 ok i cc eens ne ons ccuc 19 
EE ee ie et en EE 1 
na gw mano bod ie awn. Mintel tele 1 
ee reer We er GUN oe Ck ae Set ee cee 1 
; A eins oaks x Selena aid Sy latin Wotan bre Liki wt men ge ma i 180 
‘ 


The following table shows the operating expenses of each type of 
consumers’ society in 1929 as compared with 1925, when the bureau’s 
last previous study was made. It is seen that the expenses have 
decreased slightly for all the societies except the general stores (in 
which there was no change) and the restaurants (whose expenses 
> increased). The great increase in the expenses of the restaurants 
} appears to be due in the main to heavier expenditure for wages and 
repairs and to a greater marking off for depreciation. 
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TaBLE 12.—COMPARISON OF OPERATING EXPENSES OF CONSUMERS’ SOCIE’1 
es FOR 1925 AND 1929 




















Rate of operating expense j:, — 
Type of society sa 
1925 1929 
Per cent Per cent 

cin tie sicidotenshcnttirictivean-aiibdins wha sarc mubern-snygin vata teint 11.5 11.5 
a a ornate abeprean meinen ere aren aie 13. 4 11.7 
oc annd cee netabgnekink kp irentacciduaemieniiend 17.3 15,2 
iia os emia ind wmeiniipaeatendinaestiewen 19.3 1X.2 
hs Da is sb eplmmnaiinieie biden narciatennann 16. 1 15.2 
Ne nahin aibiin i bamieedibeuknawrahacnteawendeveubulsous 33. 2 29 
anna as 2 soo demi gedlid tapregend able eam caaliee anicanph sin eenblonaaececd 31.8 1.6 
NS Oi a oe hi edt eek keh ep cen miaesarawes 36. 9 9 





) 


Net Gain 


Or 603 societies reporting as to net gain on the 1929 operations, 
30 reported losses aggregating $78,234, while 537 made gains amount- 
ing to $3,058,715 and 36 ‘“‘came out even.”” The advantageous posi- 
tion occupied by the cooperative gasoline and oil associations is 
markedly brought out by Table 13 below, for it shows that the profits 
of 140 stations were nearly as great as those of the more than twice as 
many store societies. The net gain made by the gasoline stations was 
at the rate of 12 per cent of the sales, a figure not even remotely ap- 
proached by any of the other consumers’ societies. Figured on the 
basis of return on share capitai, the earnings of all groups were good 
and in two cases omg hc 


TABLE 13.—PROFITS AND LOSSES OF VARIOUS TYPES OF CONSUMERS’ SOCIETIES 
IN 19298, AND RATE BASED ON CAPITAL AND SALES 


















































Rate (per 
cent) of 
Loss Gain Total net gain total net 
Num- gain, based 
, ber of on— 
having emesis 
7” of society 
i srg Num- Num- 
nor |berof ber of Num- on 
loss — Amount —_ Amount ber of Amount | Sales! capi- 
hav- hav- ties tal? 
ing ing 
Distributing departments of 
marketing associations._---_-. 5| 42/911, 233 42 $170,906 | *44| $150,673 7] 141 
Retail store societies. .........- 22 | 424] 462, 335 | 1, 367,935 | 4359 | 1, 305, 671 3.8} 26.8 
Gasoline filling stations. __.....|......._|......].-.-.--.- 140 | 1,326,791 | 140 {| 1,326,791 | 12.6/ 107.1 
i ESS ee pe ) i elery ee Pree ea 7 16, 105 7 16, 105 18] 31.9 
TT I SE AN Map MTSE aT 2 132, 931 2 132, 931 39} 141 
tee... a| 2| tal ¢6| ‘nie| s| ‘nan| “el 35 
SETS Ey es ee ° o.0 
PE Bias ie ccnencedecnxsatinn © ES, MEE caches ccuctan 51 a> ~ age : 
RID asic ashlee 36 30 | 78,234] 537 | 3,058,715 | 567 | 2,980,481 |_.__ 
1 Based on sales of societies which reported either t or loss. 
2 Based on share capital of societies which either profit or loss. 
8 Not including 2 societies which reported a t did not state amount. 
4 Not 7 hich reported t did not state amount 


including 7 societies w 8 loss bu 4 
: Not including 1 society which reported a loss but did not state amount. 


Table 14 shows, for each of the four ycars covered, the net earninys 
of each type of consumers’ society: 
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raBLE 14.—NET EARNINGS OF EACH TYPE OF CONSUMERS’ SOCIETY, 1926 TO 1929 









































1926 | 1927 1928 1929 

Num- Num- Num- Num- 

Type of society ber of ber of ber of ber of 
— Net gaine =— Net gaine "ie Net gains =_— Net gains 

report- report- report- report- 

ing} ing} ing! ing! 
Distributing departments of 

marketing associations- --__- 231 | 2$66, 827 234 | 2 $128, 427 237 | 2 $142,311 3 49 | 3 $159, 673 
Retail store societies...........| 4269 | 4 976,667 | 4293 | 41,084,420 | 4335 |+1, 178,674 | 4379 | 41, 305, 671 
Gasoline filling stations -.... _- 26 258, 088 55 375, 523 77 476, 111 140 | 1,326, 791 
Bak@ee seb seas ~-5-5<5- 25 214, 510 25 2 17, 268 25 2 10, 319 8 16, 105 
COM he ss nen swe nent 1 57, 710 1 67, 499 2 97, 050 2 132, 931 
Rees os so 5-55 as 3 32, 719 3 31, 028 5 50, 033 6 39, 146 
Boarding houses... .-.--.----- 9 4, 755 8 883 12 3, 403 16 1, 381 
pp aR a A aaline se 2 1,019 2 1, 724 2] 2 648 21 $1,217 
Tote... ee ee toe -| 6346 | 61, 412, 205 | $401 1,706,772 | * 474 |71, 958,549 | 7 601 | 72, 980, 481 





1 Including also those societies which reported having neither gain nor loss. 
2 Not including 1 society which repo a loss but did not state amount. 

3 Not including 2 societies which reported a loss but did not state amount. 
4 Not including 7 societies which reported a loss but did not state amount. 


5 Loss. 

6 Not including 9 societies which reported a loss but did not state amount. 
7 Not including 10 societies which reported a loss but did not state amount. 
« After subtracting losses of those societies which sustained a loss. 


Division of Profits 


From the net profits on the year’s business, provision is made for 

reserves, educational fund, etc., a regular fixed rate is paid in interest 
on share capital, and the remainder is usually returned to the mem- 
bers as patronage rebates. Of the 544 consumers’ societies reporting 
on the subject of dividends, only 285 actually returned dividends on 
the 1929 business. There were various reasons for this. In the first 
place, 30 societies operated at a loss and 36 societies just “broke 
even’’; none of these therefore had any profits to divide. In 4 cases the 
store was consumed by fire, presumably causing a loss, 1 society 
applied its 1929 profits to the payment of a mortgage on the store 
building, 1 is using its profits for the formation of a fund for the erec- 
tion of its own building, and a third is using them to pay for the 
building it occupies. One society reports that it has just paid off the 
deficits incurred during the years 1920 to 1923 and will hereafter be 
in & position to use its earnings for the payment of patronage rebates, 
5 other societies are still paying off deficits, while still another had its 
reserves wiped out as a rene el the failure of a local bank in which its 
funds were deposited and is using its profits to build up another 
reserve fund. , 
_ As stated, 285 societies paid patronage rebates on the 1929 business, 
in a sum amounting to $1,408,879. To these may also be added 12 
other societies which operate on a cost-plus basis, and whose members 
therefore have already had what amounts to a rebate—in the form 
of lower prices. 3 

Interest paid on share capital in 1929 amounted to $337,587, making 
a total return for the year of $1,746,466. During the four years 
covered by the bureau’s study, these consumers’ societies have 
returned to their members, in dividends and interest, the sum of 
$5,102,504. The details are shown in the table following. 
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TABLE 15.—-PATRONAGE REBATES AND INTEREST ON SHARE CAPITAL PAID Pp 
CONSUMER®D’ SOCIETIES, 1926 TO 1929 








| 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 





















































Type of society Num- Num- Num- Num- 
og Amount oboe Amount sald Amount pono Amou: 
ties ties ties ties 
Patronage rebates | 
Distributing departments of 
marketing associations - . -.__ 7 $15, 861 10 $58, 054 12 $36, 699 13 $33, 051 
Retail store societies_..........| 1113 | 1465,335 | 1128] 1553, 300 143 627, 132 152 693, 777 
Gasoline filling stations.......| 227 | 2210,111 | 254] 2264,278| 482] 4354,829| 117] 5 674, 62s 
SS ER CE SEE dine Rees 1 300 2 301 2 459 
eg a i aster! SAE ee RS) Aaa EES GNENEES SS SRR “ag 
SESE 1 6, 572 1 6, 624 1 7, 818 | 1 6, 964 
EES BWA GARSON. TT: tS BO aa Clean Sil 
IES, SR. RNS SD RES TS f eS Eee Sa 
+ ARR Srnec tae SAE Sw Olt 6148 | © 697,879 | 7194] 7 882,556 | 4240 |41, 026,779 | 5285 | 51, 408, S74 
interest on capital 
Distributing departments of 
ba dee 20 , 677 24 30, 611 26 24, 818 30 31, 200 
Retail store societies____.___. _- 157 119, 951 174 133, 528 190 143, 375 | $217 | * 173,217 
Gasoline filling stations. - . -__- 226{ 715,063 | 757 2 36, 860 82 55,700 | ©1122) 71, 9% 
Sp ictibichnh 44 +4 cnn tice ntcinl wm inen ale paancteaa anil bade oieebalbaaiiinas 2 445 2 43] 
i anh rcipttcei 1 48, 635 1 47, 555 2 57, 908 2 56, 950 
SER 1 1, 858 1 2, 253 1 2, 722 1 3,119 
Boarding houses... ...___._._- 2 133 2 128 2 78 2 7F 
i en 1 509 1 503 1 514 1 An 
Feb tihng des 2208 | 2211,826 | 2260) 2251, 438 306 285, 560 | 9°377 | 18 337, 57 
Geneé teteliu.j. 0... hi 909, 705 |... .._. 1, 133, 994 iste Gs 1, 312, 339 |... ___. 1, 746, 46 
1 Not including 1 society which paid 2 per cent but did not state amount 
? Not including 1 society which paid 8 per cent but did not state amount. 
* Not ineluding 1 society which paid 7 per cent and 1 which paid 2 per cent, but did not state amount. 
* Not including 1 society which paid 7 per cent but did not state amount. 
henphe npr b hegs Apt oF pod mdb 1 which paid 6 per cent, 1 which paid 8 per cent, and | 
were 18 pet apap hen state amount. 
*N including I society which paid 2 cent and 1 which paid 8 cent but did not state amount. 
: - ee ee yore ney per cent and 1 which paid 7 per cent but did not state amount 
$e ae ees oe ee ee ann aes Sane een 
10 Not including 7 nonstock ns, and 2 societies which paid 8 per cent but did not state amount. 
















Some of the returns made by individual store societies are of in- 
terest. Thus, the Embarrass Cooperative Association, Embarrass, 
Minn., during the period 1916 to 1929 returned patronage dividends 
amounting to $52,237; the Cloquet Cooperative Society, Cloquet, 
Minn., from 1921 to 1929 returned $107,711; the Cooperative Trad- 
ing Association, Waukegan, Ill., from 1926 to 1929 returned interest 
and dividends of $93,831; the Soo Cooperative Mercantile Associa- 
tion, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., during the period 1913 to 1929 returned 
in interest, patronage rebates, and uses to employees* a total of 
$259,587; and the Tamarack Cooperative Association, Calumet, 
Mich., which has been in business since 1890, has in that time paid 
rebates and interest. amounting to $1,953,346. Mention has been 
made in a previous issue of the Review of the most successful of the 
cooperative oil associations, one of which returned interest and divi- 
dends amoun to $127,664 in five years, another $96,713 in six 
years, and a third $198,456 in eight years. 


* This association each pays each of its employees a bonus on wages at the same rate as the dividend 
paid to members on 
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New Survey of London Life and Labor 


By L. C. Marsu, ForMERLY AssisTaANT SECRETARY TO THE SURVEY 


HE pioneer work of the Right Hon. (then Mr.) Charles Booth in 
social and economic investigation applied at first to the East End 
of London only, and was begun as far back as 1886; but as the survey 
was supplemented by inquiries into London’s industries and into a 
great variety of agencies and influences rats te “‘the life and labor 
of the people,” and was extended in scope to the whole of London, 
it was not until 1903 that the final volume appeared. That is to say, 
the London discovered and described uniquely by Charles Booth, 
was the London of the ‘‘nineties.” 

After the war, there was general agreement among all those who 
knew Charles Booth’s great work, as to the value that a new survey 
made on the same general lines would have, giving, as it would, not 
only a complete picture of the general condition of the people to-day 
but one which could be compared with that presented by the original 
survey. | 

The first task was to secure financial assistance and to build up the 
organization necessary for such a vast piece of social research, and 
through the initiative of Sir William Beveridge and the London 
School of Economics this was b two years ago. Since then, 
under the directorship of Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith, formerly 
chief economic advisor to His Majesty’s Government, the initial 
problems of the task have been overcome and steady progress has 
been made in all branches of the survey. Profiting from the experi- 
ence of the Booth survey itself (Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith was one 
of the original collaborators with Charles Booth), from that gained 
in economic and social investigation since, and from the new sources 
and agencies available to-day, it has been possible to plan the survey 
in & more systematic form than that taken by Charles Booth’s work. 
The first volume of the new survey will be out soon after these words 
appear in print. At present it is only possible, in addition to describ- 
ing the methods which are being used, to outline the general scope 
and character of the other branchgs of the work, progress in all of 
which is at varying stages at the moment. 


First (Preliminary) Volume 


Tue first task of the survey, in order of presentation of results at 
least, was to provide some link between the time of the original inves- 
tigations and to-day, as a “control’’ and a background for the new 
survey proper. The completion of this task has resulted in a volume 
which is in some ways unique, the result of assembling for one great 
urban area all the figures—mainly from official and quasi-official 
sources—which bear on the particular question of the change in social 
and economic conditions over the last 40 years. The subjects which 
have been chosen to cover this ground, and for which some measurable 
index or indexes have been compiled, are: The population of London, 
its Origin and composition; cost of living, wages, i and hours 
of labor; rents and housing; health, education, and public amenities; 
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traveling facilities; occupations and industries; unemployment: 
pauperism and poor relief; and crime. 

The problems which arise in using, interpreting, and weldin: 
together so far as possible into a related whole, long-period data of this 
type are of course of quite a different nature from the problems of 
a static survey. These are it is true difficulties of technique common 
to any ordinary statistical investigation and not special to the London 
survey, but their number and extent for an inquiry ranging over the 
subjects detailed above, each with its special statistical problems, 
extending in many cases back to and beyond the date at which reliable 
data are available, and involving the use of figures relating to a 
‘‘London” which has a dozen different sizes for different purposes, 
are not likely to be easily realized by those who merely read theresults. 

In the preparation of this first volume of the report, the coopera- - 
tion of many experts, in addition to the director and Professor 
Bowley, has am secured. Sir William Hamer has been responsible 
for the chapter dealing with health, the changes in the mortality 
rates from different groups of diseases, and the development of public- 
health services; Sir William Beveridge for that on unemployment and 
its treatment; and Sir Edward Troup for the chapter on crime. The 
measurement of the course of working-class cost of living; wages, 
earnings, and hours; rents, housing, and overcrowding; and of elemen- 
tary education, and the public amenities and disamenities of the 
metropolis have been under the direction of Sir Hubert Llewellyn 
Smith. The chapters on the population and occupations and indus- 
tries of London have been under the direction of Professor Bowley. 
The net result is therefore an authoritative survey of social changes 
during recent years, which, though preliminary to the detailed static 
survey of social and economic conditions, has a general interest which 
needs little stress, and apart altogether from its general social interest, 
it does not appear too much to claim that this volume should have a 
special interest in suggesting the possibilities (though also showing 
the difficulties) which he in the coordination of the body of ‘‘public’”’ 
statistical information which now exists for so many important towns. 


The Poverty Survey 


THE most widely known of Charles Booth’s methods and results 
are his classification of the population by percentages in four (sub- 
divided into eight) poverty-wealth grades “A” to “H”’, and the 
representation of the economic and social conditions of the inhabitants 
of every London sireet by colors corresponding to these grades, in a 
“poverty map.” 

The task which Charles Booth himself described as the determina- 
tion of ‘the numerical relation which poverty, misery, and depravity 
bear to regular earnings and comparative comfort” and “the general 
conditions under which each class lives,” and which constitutes the 
major object of the survey, has actually been undertaken in the new 
survey by means of two distinct inquiries, the one following closely 
Booth’s original method, the other being an application of the now 
well-known ‘“‘sample’’ method. 





1 The survey area itself, however, chosen as the to be investigated for comparisons with the Booth 
survey which would take account of the of on in the interval, is definitely defined, and com- 
prises the County of London and nine districts or boro ghs adjacent to it. 
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A. The street survey.—The method of the street survey is to obtain 
information indirectly, from those whose ordinary work gives them 
intimate knowledge of the economic condition of the section of the 
population with which they deal. Chief among these are the school 
attendance officers'of London, the equivalent of the school board 
visitors whose value was originally realized by Charles Booth. Each 
of these attendance officers has for his district, in which he may have 
worked for years, reliable knowledge, supplemented by the record in 
his books, of the status of all the families with school children living 
in that area. This information, obtained from some 200 officers 
belonging to the survey area, through the courtesy and the coopera- 
tion of the London County Council, has been recorded on appro- 
priate cards by a special team of interviewers, carefully coached and 
aided by written instruction so as to secure as nearly as possible uni- 
form standards of entry. 

On the basis of this material alone it is possible to obtain a fairly 
good first approximation of (a) the percentage assignable to each 
grade in the borough of which the officers’ districts are subdivisions, 
and (b) the ‘‘color”’ of each street in the district. 

But these primary data are in fact supplemented in several ways. 
In the first place additional information, analyzed so as to relate to 
the street as a unit, has been secured from (a) the employment 
exchanges (number of unemployed), (b) the boards of guardians 
(persons relieved), and (c) the police authorities, to assist in the 
determination of the ‘‘CD” (poor), ‘‘B” (very poor), and the former 
(Booth) ‘‘black”’ or ‘‘A’’, streets and classes. At the other end of 
the scale, data as to the ratable value of houses and the social grades 
of their occupants have been obtained from real-estate agents, for 
the streets of the upper grades.” 

The next step is rightly to assess for each street this body of infor- 
mation for the purposes of the poverty map® and the classification of 
the population. In this part of the survey it is intended that the 
grading shall be determined not solely by the income measure, but 
by ‘‘the actually observed social and economic conditions, however 
caused,” of the families included—an intention which is rightly 
influenced by the consideration that each card or street is really a 
separate problem. 

Three additional checks will further be available to supplement 
these results: (1) As a direct check on assessment, detailed informa- 
tion as to certain indexes of economic conditions has in a number of 
sample streets been obtained for each house in the street, the results 
from which can be compared with those obtained from the ordinary 
cards. (2) A large number of streets, including all in which classifi- 
cation is doubtful, have been or will be the subject of personal visita- 
tion. (3) Additional light will be thrown on ha classification of the 
population into categories by the information derived from the results 
of the sample inquiry, which in this as in a number of the other 
branches of the survey’s work will be available if needed, to provide 
a means of ‘‘control’’ or check. 





? Fora fuller description of the ‘‘classes”’ and of the modification adopted by the new survey and an account 
of the technique of determining the‘‘ poverty line’’ (which separates classes A, B, and C D from those above 
them) with that used by Charlies Booth, see the article by Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith in the 
Journal Royal Statistical y, Pt. IV, 1929. 

3 Al in general the street is the unit for coloration, it is hoped by treating difficult cases in sections 
to avoid need for a ‘‘mixed’”’ street color. 
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B. The sample inquiry.—Whereas in the street survey the mode | ; 
investigation is indirect, and the unit of investigation is the strec , 
the sample inquiry is a direct investigation in which the household 
the unit; for each unit a much wider range of information is obtain« | 
than for the streets. 

This part of the new survey, which is under the supervision « { 
Professor Bowley, represents the application, to a ‘‘London” pop: - 
lation of more than 5,500,000, of the methods adopted in the investi- 
gations in certain provincial towns made by him and his collaborato: s 
in 1914 and 1924.* The ‘‘sample” it was decided to take was one- 
sixtieth of all the families in London, and in order to do this it ws; 
found that roughly 1 in every 40 houses would have to be the subjec: 
of inquiry (the houses being chosen automatically, so as to exclude 
bias, from street lists, etc.). Theratio necessary to obtain one-sixtiet | 
of the families was estimated for each borough from census data, an‘ 
the cards now in confirm that on the average about 1 in every 40 «| 
the houses in London has been ‘‘sampled.”’ 

The resulting material will comprise over 33,000 cards (the majority 
of which are already in the hands of the survey staff) showing for that 
number of working-class families® details of the number of persons in 
the family, their age and sex, their occupations and income, the rent 
and accommodations of the house, and the birthplaces of the adults. 
It is of course a general rule of the survey that every precaution must 
be taken to insure that no information by which a family could be 
identified shall be published. 

As distinct from the street survey card, every sample inquiry card 
has been necessarily the subject of a personal call on the householder, 
and on account of the amount of field work involved alone, this exten- 
sion of the survey has been vastly facilitated by the fact that the work 
has been undertaken by the London school-attendance officers. Noi 
only does their special experience make them yt mom successfu! 
interviewers, but they are an organized body for whom it is easy to 
arrange the issue of instructions, submission of queries, etc., necessary 
to secure uniformity of procedure and definition. 

This part of the new survey is expected to yield a great deal of 
information of the highest importance. The plan of tabulation at 
present in operation will produce for every borough a series of tables 
showing (a) the composition, particularly in respect of the relative 
number of earners and dependents, of working-class families; (b) house 
rents, carefully distinguishing cases of subtenancy, and conditions 
of housing and overcrowding, as far as these can be measured bv 
relation of the family to the number of rooms and bedrooms occupied ; 
(c) the classification of working-class families according to income 
(full-time and otherwise), and their relation to the poverty line—de- 
termined on a “minimum needs” basis consistent with that adopted 
for the street survey; i (d) an — is of such of Bese causes - 
poverty as are measurable or discernible, e. g., unemployment, th: 
relation of wages earned to size of family, the decease or absence 0: 
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the male head. These groups are sufficient to produce more than a 
scvre of tables for each borough alone, but whether these results will 
be presented by boroughs or for larger unit areas is not yet certain. 
Soe of the other information also, e. g., that relating to birthplaces, 
may be reserved for special treatment. Even this amount of tabula- 
tion of the material contained on the cards, however, will probably 
not exhaust their usefulness, and this body of statistical data, for tha 
first time obtained in this way for London, is among the most impor- 
tant of the new features of the present survey. 


The Industrial Survey 


TuE poverty survey will be the subject of at least two volumes of 
text and two volumes of ‘‘ poverty maps.” Two further volumes will 
be devoted to the second coon of the main survey, a study of all 
the important industries of London, approached from the same gen- 
eral point of view as that which ided the original survey—their 
significance in the life and labor of the London population—tracing 
the changes which have taken place, and resurveying in particular 
such special problems (e. g., casual labor) as have a close bearing on 

overty. 
i The method followed in the new survey has been to intrust the 
survey of each industry or industrial group to a specially qualified 
investigator and to define the scope of the inquiry under only the 
broadest heads—the importance, localization, and special features of 
the industry in London; the character of the work and workers; 
conditions of employment, wages and earnings, method of recruit- 
ment, etc.; the organization of the industry and organization among 
employees and workers; and current problems. Personal investiga- 


| tion, supplemented by the information obtainable from existing 


agencies such as the employment exchanges, trade-unions, the port 
registration (dock labor) authorities, employers’ associations, etc., 
and from published or “‘ public” sources (such as the census, or statis- 
tics of wages, unemployment, etc., from the Ministry of Labor or 
other Government departments), is looked to as the means of obtain- 
ing the details of the picture of the labor of modern London, and 
when these are obtained it may be possible to add a summary chap- 
ter or chapters, and studies on certain special problems such as, for 
instance, decentralization in London industry. 

In some of the industrial groups (building, metal and engineering, 
clothing, dock labor, domestic service, etc.), investigations are now 
nearing completion, and an industries volume is likely to be the second 
to appear in print. 


Final Volume: Working-Class Life and Use of Leisure 


IT 18 not possible to do more than to state on broad lines what, in 
addition to summary chapters for the whole of the survey, the mate- 
nial of the important final volume will be. But there remain, when 
the poverty and industry surveys are complete, the complex of fac- 
tors in working-class life not - pasagge Beane with by either, many- of: 
them —" new, most of them changed since the Booth survey 
was made, roadly, they relate to the use of leisure time: and the 
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fact confirmed for London in the introductory volume,-that real 
wages have increased at the same time that weekly hours of labor 
have been reduced, shows its significance for the present survey. A 
whole range of possible inquiries invites consideration under this 
head, topics so diverse as indoor and outdoor recreation, amusement 
and holidays, facilities for education and improvement and the use 
made of them, the extent and influence of various types of political 
and social pl pero and the prevalence and problems of drink- 
ing, vice, and crime. It is not yet certain how what is likely to be 
at once one of the most interesting and the most difficult of the 
branches of the survey will be dealt with; though some tentative be- 
ginnings (to mention one—the question of cookery in relation to 
poverty and well-being) have ady been made. For this is a 
range of subjects whose exhaustive treatment would demand far 
more than the resources of the new survey, and in which even a 
beginning offers scope for the most diverse methods of research. 


Schedule used for street survey 
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Outline of Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Forei:n 
Countries ' 


ee THIS article the attempt is made to present an outline « 
bodying the principal features of leading official index num} 's 
of wholesale prices now being published by foreign countries. |p 
cases where Sons is no index computed by a Government agenc\, 
series regarded as semiofficial have been included in the accouiit. 

The price “index number” is an attempt to express in a sing!e 
figure the average of a number of price changes at some definite tiie 
in relation to some other definite time designated as the base. Prof, 
Irving Fisher says: ‘‘An index number of prices, then, shows the 
average percentage change of prices from one point of time to another. 
The percentage change in the price of a single commodity from oie 
time to another is, of course, found by dividing its price at the second 
time by its price at the first time. The ratio between these two prices 
is called the price relative of that one particular commodity in rv- 
lation to two particular times. An index number of the prices of « 
number of commodities is an average of their price relatives.’’” 

This average of price relatives may be either simple or weighted. 
If simple, it 1s obtained by adding the price relatives and dividing 
by their number. A variation of this is the “geometric average,’ 
which is obtained by multiplying the price relatives together and 
extracting that root which corresponds to the number of such price 
relatives. A weighted average may be had by multiplying each 
individual price relative by a figure representing its importance, 
adding the several results, and dividing their sum by the sum of thie 
multipliers, or ‘‘weights.” Still another method, known as the 
ss tive,” is to multiply the money price of each commodity «t 
a particular time by a figure denoting its importance, add the sever: 
results, and then divide their sum by a similar sum for the period 
selected as the base. This method is the one employed by the Bure: 
of Labor Statistics in calculating its index numbers of wholesale 
prices. 

Australia 


Compiling agency: Bureau of Census and Statistics. 
Number of commodities: 92. 

Base period: 1911, also July, 1914. 

Groups: 


I. 
II. 
III. 
IV. 
Vv. G 
VI. ? 
VII. Building materials 
VIII. Chemicals 


1 Bulletin No, 284 of the Bureau of Labor ‘issued in October, 1921, contained a brief descrip': » 
of the more important index numbers of wholesale in existence at that time, as far as the informal)» 
was available. ‘This bulletin brought up to date information in Bulletin No. 173, pubjished in Ju’. 


Number of items 





1915. 
— Irving: The Making of Index Numbers. Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1°-'. 
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«roup values: No values of groups are shown in connection with 
‘he index numbers, but weights for individual commodities are given 
‘n -ertain publications. 

\fethod of selecting items: Selection is made from important staple 
articles of Australian production and consumption. Commodities 
included in the index consist largely of raw materials. 

\\ cighting method: The prices of commodities are weighted ac- 
cording to the “aggregate expenditure” method. By this method 
the cost of an unvarying bill of goods is calculated at the varying 
prices prevailing at different dates. The weights have, in general, 
been oblaiiied by adding to the production of each commodity in 
Australia the amount of imports and from this sum subtracting the 
amount of exports during the five years 1906 to 1910, inclusive. 

Source of current information: Quarterly Bulletin of Australian 
Statistics. | 

Austria 

Compiling agency: Federal Statistical Bureau. 

Number of commodities: 47. 

Base period: January—June, 1914. 

Groups: 

I. Foodstuffs— Domestic wheat, imported wheat, rye, barley, oats, maize, pota- 
toes, rice, sugar, milk, beef, veal, pork, horseflesh, wine, coffee, tea, cocoa— 
total, 18 items. 

I]. Industrial materials—Cotton, wool, flax, hemp, jute, sole leather, upper 
leather (cowhide and calfskin), rubber, petroleum, paraffin, benzene, hard 
coal, soft coal, coke, firewood, lumber, brick, roofing tile, cement, bar iron 
tin plate, copper, lead, tin, zinc, nickel, aluminum, cellulose—total, 29 items 

Group values: No values are shown in connection with the group 
index numbers, but prices and index numbers are given for each of the 
47 items. 

Method of selecting items: Not specifically stated. 

Weighting method: The weighting coefficients are based on quantities 
of goods consumed in the year 1926. The weights are applied directly 


to the price relatives of individual commodities and the sum of the 


results is divided by the sum of the weights to obtain the weighted 
index. Weights are as follows: 











Foodstuffs: Weight | Industrial materials: Weight 
Domestic wheat__________ 5. 4 ERS SS amas 3.1 
Imported wheat_________- 10. 9 Ss Makai nis an es 6 Gham 3. 8 
SS ap a ge a pa 10. 0 dla uns come ad eae .4 
io ie wa wre 4.4 SEE aie aie -§ 
es ee ds 7.4 ee i ok ee ae 
eS 4.1 Sole leather______________ 5.3 
I re i ok 6. 8 RPS on sae aver mer a 1.3 
I a oe .8 Ge ec 3.1 
Ea eee 11. 6 EER a ar 
ke aces 26. 0 Peeeemeum.. . .8 
SE SEES eis eg 15. 1 we :2 
5 Se Ap a eee 4.8 RN iain eo 3 
AER el 28. 9 Se aaeeaeee 13. 3 
I i .3 a 6. 5 
We ek 4.6 Rs 2.1 
ESTES Sig ph aetna 2.1 ES 4.0 
en a 6 erate Sat Lead 11.0 
Sir 9 ecm 8 

Roofing tile............--- ‘2 
ECE ae eae ner 144. 7 | ELLOS REA i ATE 2.3 
as ids a ert aa 2.4 
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Industrial materials—Con. 


el aa RL 2.6 


— 





71.7 


Source of current information: Statistische Nachrichten. 


Belgium 


Compiling agency: Ministry of Industry, Labor, and Social We!- 
fare. 

Base period: April, 1914. 

Number of commodities: 132 (126 related to base period). 

Groups: 


Number of items Number of items 


I. XT. Textiles—Continued. 
II. 4 2. Li 
III. Coal tar and derivatives _ 3 
IV. Metal products 18 
V. Petroleum products 7 XII. 
VI. Pottery ware 10 . Resinous products 
VII. G 3 | XIV. Skins and leather 
VIII. 12 XV. 
IX. 5 | XVI. Paper 
X. = . Rubber, crude---.-..---- 
XI. 19 
5 





Group values: None are shown in connection with the group index 
numbers. 

Method of selecting items: Items selected for the index are those 
commodities which are most important in consumption in Belgium. 
Prices are obtained from manufacturers, merchants, trade associations, 
etc. 

Weighting method: Items are not weighted, but important ones are 
given increased representation. Index numbers are geometric aver- 
ages of individual price relatives. 

Source of current information: Revue du Travail. 


Canada 


Compiling agency: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Number of commodities: 502. 

Base period: Year 1926. 

Groups: 


Number of price series 


I. Vegetable products (grain, fruits, etc.) __-.---------- 124 
II. Animals and their products 74 
lil. Fibers, textiles, and textile products 
IV. Wood, wood products, and paper 
V. Iron and its products 
VI. Nonferrous metals and their products 
VII. Nonmetallic minerals and their products 
VIII. Chemicals and allied products 
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( »mmodities are also classified— 


According to purpose: Number of items 

EE TO CT TOOT RETO FO ee 204 

ES EOLA ES RE TT 351 
According to origin: 

sae ie Ge a oe oo ee ee 316 

ia eee OO we eee. os oo nn kk es 16 

Eis. Aeieten. of forest erie... .. ... 25. soos eo cee 52 

EVs GeeeeOs OF OPES OONIIN ... 5 oo oo nk co scene s 183 


Group values: No values are shown in connection with the group 
index numbers, but prices are currently published for a limited nurn- 
ber of important commodities. 

Method of selecting items: Not specifically explained, but apparently 
selection is based on the importance of commodities in commerce. 

Weighting method: Individual commodities are weighted - the 
approximate quantity marketed in 1926 in most cases. here 
weights for that year were not deemed to be representative, conditions 
in other years were considered. In some instances an average of 
several representative years was taken. Duplication was avoided by 
making deductions, where possible, when the commodity is included 
in another form, as wheat and flour. Subgroup index numbers are 
again weighted by a figure which represents as far as possible the total 
value of all commodities that might be included in the subgroup. 
Finally, group index numbers are weighted in arriving at the index 
number for all commodities, the weights being the total estimated 
importance in exchange of all commodities that can be classified in 
that particular group. Group weights are as follows: 


Weight 
neta oc lye tap tena OE Ee Ce EEE E EE 30 
as, pees Gee Geer proces. kk 16 
III. Fibers, textiles, and textile products________________- i) 
IV. Wood, wood products, and paper--_--_--_-_____-_---- 15 
Sn wee ancwewe 12 
VI. Nonferrous metals and their products_____________-_-_- 6 
VII. Nonmetallic minerals and their products____-_____--_- 9 
VIII. Chemicals and allied products__.............___----- 3 
Ns es kee eae bn nie cae & one wa 100 


a numbers are constructed according to the aggregative 
method, 

Source of current information: Prices and Price Indexes, Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa. 

China 


Compiling agency: National Tariff Commission. 
Number of commodities: 147. 
Base period: February, 1913. 














Groups: 
ag pen 94 8 ee —- 
ro ance oO ance 
Item com- base Item oom- base 
modities | period modities | period 

‘ Per cent Per cent 
Cree cee 14 9.5 || Bu materials._________- 14 9.5. 
Other ORR usd aec2.s...s.- 26 17.7 || In materials .___.____. 21 14.3 
PY are (ae 27 is. 4 M De ai avimectnd 22 14.9 
M CGM dite oe. uct... 1 5 — 

Fuel Qe 12 8.2 eta 147 100. 0 
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Group values: The relative importance of the groups in the bh: 
period is shown above. No group values are published in connect: 
with the current index numbers. 

Method of selecting items: The commodities were selected with ». : 
erence to their importance in wholesale trade. 

Weighting method: No weights are employed, the simple ari: \- 
metic average being used both for the groups and for the gene | 
index numbers. 

Source of current information: Publications of National Tariff Cy. .- 
mission. 


Czechoslovakia 
Compiling agency: Central Bureau of Statistics. 


Base period: July, 1914. 
Number of commodities: 69. 





















Groups: 
Number Numer 
of items of it 3 
I. Foodstuffs and fodder: II. Raw materials and manufac- : 
a. Vegetable foods_ - - _ _-- 12 tured products: 
b. Animal foods_____--_-_-_- 9 Ge. foe () 
ec. Other foods... ._....-_-- 13 ee 7 
— c. Other products_ -_ -___- 5 . 
een pee ee 34 : 
cess We oo eee 3 
ee ke ee Sti. 2 = 
ve Total commodities__ 
Total, foods and feed_ 36 





Group values: None are shown in connection with the group ind.) 
numbers. 

Method of selecting items: It is stated that chambers of commer +, 
agricultural societies, wholesale houses, and manufacturers were con- 
sulted in making up the list of commodities for inclusion in the index. 

Weighting method: Direct weighting is not attempted, owing 1 
lack of adequate data for production and consumption. Rough 
weighting was arrived at by taking certain products at different 
stages of manufacture. The general index number is the arithmetic 
average of individual indexes. 

Source of current information: Rapports sur les Prix, Office «» 
Statistique. 





A Ba GRITS 2 2S IN eR AME ANT i ta it OE aCe 


Denmark 


Compiling agency: Statistical Department. 
Number of commodities: 118. 

Base period: Year 1913. 

Groups: 


I. Vegetable foodstuffs— Wheat, rye, wheat flour (2 quotations), 1" 

our (3 quotations), barley, oatmeal (2 quotations), potato<, 
sugar, coffee, vegetable oils (2 quotations), cocoa, beer—tot:: , 
17 quotations. eight, 523. 

II. Animal foodstuffs—Beef, veal, pork, butter, milk, cheese, egg: 
total, 7 quotations. Weight, 345. 

Ill. Feed—Barley (2 quotations), oats, corn (2 quotations), oil cai. 
Fema bran (2 quotations)—total, 13 quotations. Weig! . 


IV. Fertilizers—5 quotations. Weight, 60. 
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V. Fuel and oils—Coal (2 quotations), coke, briquettes, petroleum 
(2 quotations), gasoline, lubricating oil—total, 8 quotations. 
Weight, 237. 

VI. Metals and metal products—Pig iron (2 quotations), iron and steel 
semimanufactures (4 quotations), iron and steel manufactures 
(8 quotations), zinc, tin, lead—total, 17 quotations. Weight, 139. 

VII. Cement, lime, brick, glass—Lime, brick (3 quotations), roofing tile, 
cement, window glass—total, 7 quotations. Weight, 46. 

VIII. Wood and paper—Lumber (3 quotations), doors and sash (2 quo- 
tations), newsprint paper, writing paper (2 quotations), wrapping 
paper (2 quotations), cardboard—total, 11 quotations. Weight, 
124. 

IX. Textiles and clothing—Wool, cotton, woolen yarn, cotton yarn, 
woolen cloth (2 quotations), cotton cloth (2 quotations), clothing 
(6 quotations)—total, 14 quotations. Weight, 299. 

X. Hides, leather, and shoes—Cowhides, calfskins, sheep pelts, sole 
leather, upper leather, men’s shoes, women’s shoes—total, 7 quo- 
tations. eight, 83. \ 

XI. Chemicals, etc.—Oils (2 quotations), tallow, salt, chemicals (2 
quotations), motor vehicle tops (3 quotations), soap, matches, 
bottles—total, 12 quotations. Weight, 61. 


Method of selecting items: Articles in the index were selected on the 
basis of their importance in wholesale trade and their relationship 
to the commodities for which retail prices are published. 

Weighting method: The weight assigned to each group is based on 
the combined sales value of the commodities in it during the year 
previous to January, 1925. The weight is applied to the relative for 
the current month as compared with the preceding month and the 
result related back to 1913 as the base. 

Source of current information: Statistiske Efterretninger. 


Finland 


Compiling agency: Central Statistical Office. 
Number of commodities: 120. 

Base pervod: Year 1926. 

Groups: 


I. Agricultural products—Meats (4 quotations), dairy products (4 
quotations), eggs, fish, potatoes, grain (3 quotations), feed (4 quo- 
tations), hides—total, 19 quotations. 

II. Domestic industrial products—Machinery (5 quotations), metal 
products (4 quotations); cement, brick and glass (5 quotations), 
oils and rubber products (4 quotations), leather products (2 quo- 
tations), textile products (9 quotations), paper and pulp (6 quota- 
tions), lumber and wood products (7 quotations), food products 
(11 quotations), chemicals (2 quotations)—total, 55 quotations. 

III. Imported goods in wholesale trade—Animal foodstuffs (2 quotations), 
= and grain products (6 quotations), feed (4 quotations), 
ruit and colonial goods (4 quotations), spinning materials (3 
quotations), textile products G quotations), hides and leather (2 
quotations), machinery (2 quotations), metal products (5 quota- 
tions) coal, tar, and rubber products (2 quotations), oils (3 quota- 
tions), dyes (2 quotations), salt, fertilizers (3 quotations), chemi- 
cals—total, 46 quotations. 


_ Group values: No group values are shown in connection with the 
index numbers. 
Method of selecting items: The commodities included in the index. 
were selected on the basis of their importance in wholesale trade. 
Weighting method: No direct weighting is attempted. Indirect 
weighting is accomplished through judicious selection of commodities, 
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each subordinate group being represented by the number of com- 
modities corresponding to its estimated importance in wholesa‘e 
trade. All averages are arithmetical. 

Source of current information: Tilastokatsauksia. 


France 
Old Series * 


Compiling agency: General Statistical Bureau. 
Number of commodities: 45. 
Base period: 1901-1910, also July, 1914. 


Groups: 
Number of price series 
Ro TY Seta On ee ag TOL PI DER eelNicrajaiys # AL amie’ 45 
i a Ri a Pee: Salle Diarra 20 
I 8 
ee ee eae _ 8 
a. iaile wih aut arunshabe ae qudh atm 4 
ee ee sums oi coma nomeiel 25 
SST Ge Me Tae os 7 
SESS SPREE Fae Se SON ra eRe rt Hei eS 6 
ea RP aa RA. Ol a MIs oa, spe I ee 12 


Group values: No values are given in connection with the group 
index numbers but price relatives are shown for each of the 45 items. 
Method of selecting items: Not stated. 

Weighting method: No weights are employed, the group and gen- 
eral index numbers being simple arithmetic averages of price relatives. 


New Series (since 1928) 


Compiling agency: General Statistical Bureau. 
Number of commodities: 126. 
Base period: Year 1913. 


Groups: 
Number of price series 
Ce ee wen eueneneeamem me 126 
perme SO reas. Sook. i ee Secs 39 
Products of vegetable origin. ____._____________-_-- 24 
Prunes Oe Geen Ota, Sk elk 15 
Res I Ga 3S SG as os i ce 87 
PT MENNING CUuS. Sik eco 17 
CAs UouueeU Es Sli ou UL LA ee 19 
PI Dt cde CO LW. CSS. 14 
PON. Ucus Sell. lk ec. ee 25 
IG LeU ie io en. cee Bl 2 
ENR at et ABS 0A Bias rele ee ae Ee ee ey See PS BOE 2 
RN oO eee eee bs BBE ley Oia a 2 
Cm, Rebels, winenete. co. oe Soe Se ee 6 


Group values: No values are given with the index numbers of the 
various groups, but index numbers are shown for a large list of indi- 
vidual articles. 

Method of selecting items: Articles have been selected according to 
their oo in trade, and for which 1913 prices could be ob- 
tained. 

Weighting method: The weights adopted are based on the esti- 
mated quantities of the articles produced in the base year 1913, to 





3 Still published currently. 
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which have been added the quantities imported and from which has 
heen deducted the part that did not enter into commerce. The fol- 
lowing weights, totaling 10,000, have been used as multipliers for 
the various index numbers of individual commodities: 


Food SEIN oan dine ao ow des 4, 
1. Vegetable origin_._____- 2, 
TEES Tee 


I Na 
Dried beans________-_- 
EEE Sears 


RGEC I ie 
ee 
ae 
ESSE cre eae 
a 


a 


Imported lard______-_- 
Margarine._________- 
SA gaa pe 
| a 
SIRS ate ei 


Industrial products - - - - -- - - - -- 5, 

1. Minerals and metals____ 1, 
French coal__-_-_------ 
Imported coal _---- --- 
ee 
a gt 
SSIES Cay 
Steel semimanufac- 


a bo ics cin em 


Source of current information: Bulletin de la Statistique Générale. . 





645 | Industrial products—Continued. 
900 Bo Oe cakes See 
950 ESS pak Pe 
300 Cotton yarn..__.....- 
80 Cotton cloth________- 
80 ET, oon 
30 Wool yarn and cloth_-_ 
60 SRR rarer 
25 Silk yarn and cloth__- 
230 RS Cn aeraees 
25 Linen yarn and cloth_-_ 
80 a Reales aaa 
25 Hemp yarn and cloth- 
10 I i as a 
10 Jute yarn and cloth___ 
60 3. Hides and leather__---_-_- 
20 Cattle hides___._____- 
40 SI in ose es 
5 Horsehides_______- -_ - 
540 WO ice 
200 4. Chemical products -- --- 
100 Denatured alcohol _ - _ - 
30 Sulphuric acid___---__ 
745 Hydrochloric acid ____- 
400 Soda carbonate __--___- 
150 Soda sulphate___--_-_-- 
120 Chloride of lime_ -____- 
230 Calcium carbonate ___- 
5 | ‘Lerpentine.........-.- 
10 | is irene 
350 | Copper sulphate_--__ _- 
230 Soda nitrate___._._-_- 
80 Sulphate of ammonia- 
120 Chlorate of potash ___-_ 
50 Superphosphate oflime- 
355 "ne lie a eg aaa 
425 Se ers 
-230 NS cls 
170 cg 
80 eee 
80 Rapeseed oil _-_ _ - __ - _- 
230 ees oi sie 
et a 
7 a lille as igs ante 
210 Ra ae 
60 Olea ie ro a 6h iene 
100 SEI ne eae ae 
10 ae ao aan Gh del dca 
15 oe, io Se oa 
90 8. Cement, brick, glass_-_-_-_ 
20 ors: sia th wig is sh win 
25 het, a cits 
25 PG ie 8S ws Cee ws 
10 in ia sini dine 
Window glass________ 
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Germany 













Compiling agency: Federal Statistical Bureau. 
Number of commodities: 400 commodities, 800 price quotations. 
Base perrod: Year 1913. 


































































Groups: 
Number of— 
Item | aoe, 
Commod-| Quota- | ‘Pe 
ities | tions 
I. Agricultural products: 
A IIS pcnwiicprneqcccceccocesenencudecewccodon 15 25 
Op tines tiinesth=<condanecagnidiinence sacs) 4 | 14 | 
Re Oe ee 7 10 
4 Se ae Saad ad Geel bts cnacmnenswideds Sekcnuc dius | 116 123 
... 
eh io ebdee 40 70 | 
Rint CS a aE 10 | 15 a 3 
III. Industrial raw materials and semimanufactured products: At ’ 
OR SRR SSS SR EE teeth NT | 7 | 16 | 
ERTS SERS tT EE eS SR ee Se eee 19 | ; 
EROS ERE IRAE I ES See le SIE ag es pie 2: 7° 1 Re 11 | 11 | : 
TG ei sicienin tnbihonnnsecannnbis~ anv es eidibdtions sane 12 | 17 | i 
a te Rg A IS a A 8 | 16 | : 
Be ree aos. Coc esca cut ccacesceuse RTA 26 | 27 ; 
a eu. cap aenberonsceces 10 | 14 
3 ee TE oii eee ncnenseeddedncdane<- 11 | il 
Te i adcebacwdeenn 1 | 2 ; 
15. Paper materials and paper _-_-._.................-...---. 77 1] 3 
Sg aC eR See eee | 216 | 7 
ORE Cit l  CS o onEO 120 | 170 i { 
IV. Finished industrial goods: | Aw 3 
EEE EE SR en nT Ee sae A PO 125 | 285 
ees Cot edema oviews 105 | 260 
1 Two of these are included also in group 1. 





2? Three of these are included also in groups 7 and 8. 
3 One of these is included also in groups 7 and 8. 


Method of selecting items: Not stated. 
Weighting method: The above weights are based on the relativ: 
importance of the articles in the national pm ay during tlic 
periods 1908-1913 and 1925. The weights are applied to the pric: 
relatives of the individual articles. e general index number :- 
obtained by taking a weighted arithmetic average of all articles. 

Source of current information: Wirtschaft und Statistik. 


India 
Bombay 


Compiling agency: Labor Office, Bombay. 
Number of commodities: 44. 
Base period: July, 1914. 
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Groups: 
A. Foods: Number of items 
SR RE Geeta sy Meanie gee ee NE Te ak, 7 
hd ae i eS) 8 NE TEL SER RE te Date 2 
MGS hock dh das or Vite nk Ca amae ene e ku cua Ge ais Aen 3 


I I Se Vata a A RA Peer gt. 3 
B. Nonfoods: . 
Ne eens A ee ee 4 
RI ec ttee AR AEE Rp aaa te A het Pea ert or 5 
a Se ia is is wu ace wil ee diy ates 6 
e. ee ae a oak kein bp ends we Abas oe 2 
ee ae erat ate 3 
RARE eo o9' Hes RRs teen. al ore Re eae eee, ei ea 5 
11. Other raw and manufactured articles__._____________ 4 


Group values: No group values are shown in connection with the 
index numbers. 

Method of selecting items: The items selected for inclusion in the 
* index numbers represent important commodities entering into whole- 
/7 sale trade. 
Weighting method: The index numbers are not weighted. 
4 Source of current information: Bombay Labor Gazette. 


; Calcutta 


Compiling agency: Department of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics. 

Number of commodities: 72. 

Base period: July, 1914. 

Groups: 





Food grains: Number of items 
ES. <5. OC Cues ae KERGD baeed mated einen ame 





are 5 aE PTT AS, RES MT. © IRN E Pree ne eID oe 
Textiles: 
Te ee ee eee ee 
cummins oof 85 Se hg SU oes 
MIR Sia ote a oes is bugs id 
ee NEO OTN LE ALOT 
er sexties (Wool apd gilk).....................u... 
Nn at ann woe nwasn cinco 
Other raw and manufactured articles. ____..__..__.__------ 
Building materials (teakwood)_............-..------------ 


| mM ORmWNNN POH NWO WOTMD OO 


SLR FE ARP ANGE IAL DATE MARE 


_ Group values: No values are shown in connection with the group 
_ index numbers. 

Method of selecting items: The method of selection is not speci- 
fically stated, but apparently is based on the relative importance of 
commodities in trade. 

Weighting method: The index numbers are not weighted. 

Source of current information: Indian Trade Journal. 


J 
bo 
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Italy 


Compiling agency: Prof. Riccardo Bachi (none by government). 
Number of commodities: 138. Has varied in past. 
Base period: Year 1913, also 1926. 


Groups: 

Number of items 

CE EEN OE IES IY Oe Cee ae 29 
a in tn sts oss wth ie whee wae Melek cc ced 17 
a nn wmecn emake we eee Gea sieonken 15 
ee on. teen en eeon cet bebadbeide chen 21 
ne ni wwe sna sensing gue Uees eh es 22 
i a a io nwhnaeniwhalbneeanbedda taka 9 
ee ee SOO ee oebek Jae aue sk Sabet tL f 8 
i se we ww eae aia ae ae 17 
Ee Ne a tig ids ts Sect asics os ae ackcarcaiprete acatdbe aaa 138 


ee i. nan Sa asi wrw dhe hoes Ase aeew Wein 46 
ai eg ee id eae a tell eee eee aa 37 
LS) Olt leva adabe ad secawbewecoceusch 37 
DI. Sai i 5 hei. aides Sel RL. 2 18 

ESR SSR eM pe ene cae pea eM ane aR Pr lin eh 138 
Articles produced and consumed in Italy____-__.._-___----_-- 95 
i ie cede bo Ga eA Saeed «Shea ~ Bs 49 
NS esc ai nines interven hparna etd he ee eel diame 33 


Group values: None are shown in connection with the group index 
numbers, but prices of each of the 138 articles are given in a separate 
statement. 

Method of selecting ttems: Not stated. 

Weighting method: No weights are employed, the index numbers 
being geometric averages of individual price relatives. 

Source of current information: Bollettino di Notizie Economiche. 


Japan 


Compiling agency: Bank of Japan, Tokio. 

Number of commodities: 56. 

Base period: October, 1900, also July, 1914. 

Groups: No grouping of commodities is attempted, the individual 
articles being arranged as follows: Rice, barley, naked barley, wheat, 
soybeans, red or white beans, wheat flour, ammonium sulphate, 
fish fertilizer, oil cake, sugar, tea, salt, miso, soy, sake, dried bonito, 
eggs, beef, oil, cigarettes, raw silk, Habutaye silk. silk handkerchiefs, 
Kaiki silk, silk for linings, silk floss, cotton yarn, imitation nankeens, 
cotton shirtings, cotton, ramie and China grass, worsted yarns, 
mousseline, woolen cloth, indigo, timber, steel (bars and rods), nails, 
copper, lead, stone, brick, roofing tile, Portland cement, mattings, 
glass plates, kami (Japanese paper), paper, caustic soda, leather, 
matches, coal, kerosene oil, charcoal, fuel wood—total, 56 items. 

Group values: None. 

Method of selecting items: None stated. 

Weighting method: The index numbers are unweighted, being the 
simple arithmetic averages of the relative prices of individual com- 
modities. 

Source of current information: Publications of the Bank of Japan. 
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Netherlands 


Compiling agency: Central Bureau of Statistics. 
Number of commodities: 48 commodities, 71 items. 
Base period: 1901-1910, also vear 1913. 

Groups: 
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I. Vegetable foodstuffs— Wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, rice. macaroni, 
grits, peas, sago, potatoes, sugar, coffee, tea, cocoa, pepper, alco- 


hol, oleomargarine, hay—total, 19 items. 
II. 


IIT. 
IV. 
Ve 
VI. 
VII. 


VIII. 


pork—total, 8 items. 


Textiles—Cotton, hemp, flax—total, 3 items. 
Metals—Silver, iron, tin—total, 3 items. 


items. 


Building materials—Lumber, brick—total, 2 items. 
Hides and leather—Horsehides, cattle hides, sole leather—total, 3 


Animal foodstuffs—Butter, eggs, cheese, milk, beef, veal, mutton, 


Chemical products—H ydrosulphide of ammonia—total, 1 item. 


Other articles—Newsprint paper, candles, linseed oil, kerosene oil, 
turpentine, rosin, salt, coal, coke—total, 9 items. 


Group values: No values are shown in connection with the group 


index numbers. 

Method of selecting items: No specific method is stated, but selection 
apparently was made from commodities entering largely into wholesale 
trade. 


Weighting method; The index numbers are not weighted, the simple 


arithmetic averages of price relatives being used. 
Source of current information: Maandschrift van het Centraal 
Bureau Voor de Statistiek. 


New Zealand 


Compiling agency: Census and Statistics Office. 


Number of commodities: 177 (variable). 
Base period: 1909-1913. 
Groups: 








II. 
IIL. 
Lg 

















Relative 
impor- 
Item pene tance | 
(percent: 
age) 
. Foodstuffs, etc., of vegetable origin: 
Se ee apenaaudwaneeedeneaus chiesbae 15 10.7 
6. Fresh fruits and vegetables___.-- ---- -- Tg a lh a al 5 2.1 
ne ci igacscensounesccsanmpas 4 4.3 
eee weeees seoamume, Ole... 6... ieee cess eke 25 11.9 
Oe a cine we duw soskavbcolepmves swote 17 12.7 
6 «ees ocsndilhdasiinesie m geintracycoibrapeeab ic nile hay prlisioonione 16 5.5 
Animal products: 

ew etdmding ceain ens wai ha eel bean bile tie S oaweary 5 11.0 
b. Semimanufactured animal products (not food) -_--.........-------------- 12 1.7 
ig RR SS SS I TG. ails ee 6 0-5. leaps ea a ae 7 1.1 
, A OUNUNOE QUNGIM., 2. 8 ne one an nnn ene men snon sche stb lesen 7 5.1 
5: oo on cw nciionsdenaneondnaatalteiansihaeibir ween ek 14 14.3 

Nonmetallic minerals and their products: 
ono aw onmameeee 3 Snag ao Be 5 6.8 
ds chen x nln ipa Md ndesdapene lic ecsirindien pet a Ona 4 7. 
I oon ad nacnnensancns cece becsnswnenneniegiannapenenganipes 16 2.9 
7 NN Sn ee E Cok ah wanmeed meee 25 2.8 
ik ik stu lo acdc aneastabea inde Mamaia eae Sa Oi tae 177 100. 0 





_ Group values: No values are shown in connection with the grou 
index numbers, but above percentages apply to groups in base period. 
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Method of selecting items: All of the more important commodi: .< 
offered on the wholesale market are included in the index num}; »s. 
The prices are obtained from wholesale merchants and traders, »: <; 
from official sources. 

Weighting method: The prices of commodities are weighted acc«, |- 
ing to the “aggregate expenditure” method. The weights allotted 1, 
the different items are based on the amount consumed, both in hoj.-.- 
holds and in industry. No attempt is made to avoid double count j\« 
in allotting weights. 

Source of current information: Monthly Abstract of Statistics. 


Norway 


Compiling agency: Central Bureau of Statistics. 

Number of commodities: 95 commodities, 174 price quotations. 
Base period: Year 1913. 

Groups: 


I. Vegetable foodstuffs—Grain products (4 commodities), potati.s, 
coffee, sugar (2 commodities), cocoa—total, 9 commodities, |4 
price quotations. 

II. Animal foodstuffs—Meats (5 commodities), lard, butter, margari:., 
milk, eggs, cheese (3 commodities), fish (4 commodities)—tota!, 17 
commodities, 28 price quotations. 

Ill. Feed and fertilizers—Grains (2 commodities), malt, hay, meal cae 
(3 commodities), fertilizers (3 quotations)—total, 10 commodit ics, 
12 price quotations. 

IV. Fuel and oils—Coal (3 commodities), wood (3 commodities), «| 
total, 7 commodities, 16 price quotations. 

V. Iron and other metals—Pig iron, iron products (5 commodities), \ ire 
(2 commodities), other metals (3 commodities)—total, 11 comm.«ii- 
ties, 16 price quotations. 

VI. Brick, cement, and glass—Brick, tile, cement, glass—total, 4 coin- 
modities, 5 price quotations. 

VII. Lumber—Rough (3 commodities), dressed (3 commodities)—tota!, 6 
commodities, 19 price quotations. 
VIII. Pulp and paper—Pulp (3 commodities), paper (5 commodities) —t«1::), 
8 eommodities, 8 price quotations. 
IX. Textiles—Wool, yarns (5 commodities), woolen cloth, cotton ¢lv1), 
woolen knit goods, cotton knit goods, lace—total, 11 commoditir<, 
34 price quotations. 

X. Hides and leather—Hides, leather (2 commodities), shoes (3 cvii- 
modities)—total, 6 commodities, 13 price quotations. 

XI. Miscellaneous—Linseed oil, fish oil, soap, zinc white, salt, match«-— 
total, 6 commodities, 9 price quotations. 


Group values: Basic values in 1913 for thé several groups are :- 


‘ 
ra 
. 








follows: 
Millions of crowns 
} Vegetable ee tame cel 102. 6 
a Map I Shas SR. 212. 8 
ee I se ee 43. 2 
Bt MN i bark nie ae 600 ~ 5s nk naiaws Lwin xn ae 
a ee I no ee eek th sek 36. 3 
ee ne ee ee 11. 1 
I ete ee Sk obo ccc ceebnce 34. 0 
et I nhc eo koe oe 15. 2 
ee eee ee 113. 7 
A "S"\ETEE SALT ASANTE TE 45. 4 
XI. Miscellaneous_.._______- Oe ee A Ie Die ek eb oe ayaa Fe 14.8 
ED EEE IGE TRE MALES EOS I OM ONE ILS GA 720. 2 
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fethod of selecting items: Selection was made from the principal 
co: modities produced in the country for domestic consumption or 
im orted for the wholesale trade, or those passing from producers to 
local exporters. 

\\ cighting method: The physical quantities of commodities entering 
intv Wholesale trade in 1913 were multiplied by the prices for that year 
to produce the base. For other years, the prices for the year were 
multiplied by the 1913 quantities, the results added, and their sum 
divided by the corresponding sum for 1913. This produces an 
‘“svoregative’’ index number. 

Source of current information: Statistiske Meddelelser. 


South Africa 


Compiling agency: Office of Census and Statistics. 
Number of commodities: 188. 
Base period: Year 1910. 


Groups: 
Number of items 
i a a ee ee Se 18 
7a, SON, DON, OOM oo ee Se es 20 
[aan Se Oe, QO... wo EL CC 23 
Fe EE Oe 5 ancien emo ne tein oinla iin Is titi ose 6 
RR A et lle EOE ie UF Cease peice 37 
ae a saw cu daa awd gawk thunk uve Lae 5 
EEE OR LE LEE EOE 28 
i ot, ialigs hth chains decal de blighnle Wcdiiarwi a olooc ll 14 
i codigo ag DU te inkl bsg adh ileal 7 
a mt Se gc engninh mh ee aE ae a deals ie i 17 
a IN ca > on oe rk eben enc sengbuwebacaacteuns 13 


Group values: No values are shown in connection with the group 
index numbers, but prices of the commodities are shown in separate 
tables. 

Method of selecting items: In the selection of articles due considera- 
tion was given to their relative importance in the economy of the 
country. Only staple commodities were included. 

Weighting method: In computing the index numbers for the several 
grou - of commodities the average prices of the individual articles are 
weighted in proportion to the quantities consumed in the Union, in 
1922 to 1924. is the great majority of cases the estimates of con- 
sumption are based on the quantities given in the annual statement of 
imports and exports and in the report of the census of manufactures. 

Source of current information: Monthly Bulletin of Union Statistics. 


Spain 


Compiling agency: Department of Labor. 
Number of commodities: 74. 
Base period: Year 1913. 


Groups: 
A. Foods: Number of items 
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B. Industrial products: Number of items 
Fuel, gas, and electricity 
. Textiles and leather 


. Building materials 
. Chemicals, etc 


_ Group values: No values are shown in connection with the group 
index numbers, but prices of each of the 74 commodities are given in 
separate tables, together with price relatives of individual commoii- 
ties and aggregates for groups of commodities. 

Method 4 go os cael items: The articles included in the index were 
selected on a basis of their importance in consumption. 

Weighting method: The index number is not weighted, the group and 
general index numbers being arithmetic averages of the individual 
price relatives. 

Source of current information: Boletin de Estadistica. 


Sweden 


Compiling agency: Royal Board of Trade. 
Number of commodities: 160. 

Base period: Year 1913. 

Groups: 





| 
Number 
ofcom- | Weight 
| modities 








14 
20 
5 
5 
. : 13 
. Metals and metal products 20 
. Brick, cement, tile, and glass 12 
. Lumber ¥ 6 
. Pulp and paper 9 
. Textiles 28 
. Hides and leather 12 
. Rubber products som : 4 
. Chemicals ‘ 12 











Group values: No values are shown in connection with the group 
index numbers but their relative importance in the base year is shown 
above. 

Method of selecting items: All commodities with sales of 5,000,000 
crowns or more in 1913 were included, but in addition a few with sales 
values as low as 1,000,000 crowns were also taken in order to give 
proper influence to the several groups. 

Weighting method: Fixed weights were computed from the total 
sales values of commodities in 1913, due consideration being given 
to the difference in turnover for different qualities and markets. 
Price relatives of individual commodities are computed each month 
with the price for the corresponding month in 1913 as the base. 
These price relatives are then combined into weighted arithmetical 
averages for groups and for all commodities. , 

Source of current information: Kommersiella Meddelanden. 
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Switzerland 


Compiling agency: Federal Office of Industry, Arts and Trades, 
and Labor. oe 

Number of commodities: 118. 

Base period: July, 1914; also 1926-27. 














Groups: 
| Number | : 
Item | of items | Weight 

mr. i 
| Per cent 
Se ii‘ EESTI SG ES Re OR RE RR RC ES, ME CE REE Ss Bee Cees A 13 39.3 
SD, Fs :ndiwnnieuibiebe. —a-srkeransspanmiggie pemataimtc icetinite 16 | 12. 6 
Ill. Foodstuffs entering into other products. __-_- dial hed ty nicl Ie Gp lg Ie ae 7 3.5 
ER APIS ERS MS ES ee: WRN er We ce SL 11 5.9 
V. Metals....---- De Rao ois nhs ae SRL NE A AEN Ces OIE pie sgh AL VN poke 13 4.8 
EI so et bee ee Se eae 21 | 16.9 
Ce eee ee oul Saku wld ie Sal od cs Ee ee Le ae 9 6.8 
ie ciah Glow se dnnee pin dun caisenicens-eess eubaouaiield hintcaeR aa wat aie | il 2.6 
i. eae AOIEY Cae ave oe Mo EAE PES ONS PERK y 6.4 
Fi EE oo iiics on athe scapes ccs aa aguas won tialas ie eee ee 8 L2 
en dttneiie ache uddnkinns wns vee ancatkmihiekscnt taal e tied 118 100. 0 


| 





Group values: No values are shown in connection with the group 
index numbers, but above weights show influence assigned to each 

roup. 

Method of selecting items: No method is specifically stated. Items 
are mostly raw materials, the wholesale market for finished products 
being rather limited. 

Weighting method: The group indexes and the general index number 
are weighted arithmetic averages of individual price relatives. 

Source of current information: La Vie Economique, or Wirtschaft- 
liche und Sozialstatistische Mitteilungen. 


United Kingdom 


Compiling agency: Board of Trade. 
Number of commodities: 150. 

Base period: Year 1913, also year 1924. 
Groups: 


I. Cereals—Wheat (3 quotations), flour (3 quotations), bread, barley (5 
quotations), oats (2 quotations), maize, rice, tapioca—total, [7 price 
quotations. 

II. Meat and fish—Beef (6 quotations), mutton (3 quotations), pork (5 
quotations), sagged (2 quotations), fish—total, 17 price quotations. 
III. Other foods— Milk, butter (4 quotations), cheese (2 quotations), fruits 
ari vegetables (5 quotations), sugar (2 quotations), tea, coffee, 
cocoa, tobacco (2 quotations)—total, 19 price quotations. 
IV. Iron and steel—Pig iron (5 quotations), wrought iron (3 quotations), 
steel (4 quotations), finished steel products (12 quotations)—total, 
24 price quotations. 
V. Coal—10 price quotations. 
VI. Other minerals—Petroleum (2 quotations), copper (4 quotations), lead, 
nickel, tin, zinc—total, 10 price quotations. 
VII. Cotton—Raw cotton (2 quotations), yarns (7 quotations), cloths (7 
quotations)—total, 16 price quotations. 
VIII. Wool—Raw wool (4 quotations), yarns (5 quotations)—total, 9 price 
quotations. 
IX. Other textiles—Linen yarns (2 quotations), raw silk (2 quotations), 
“iar hemp—total, 6 price quotations. 
Miscellaneous—Chemicals (5 quotations), tallow, oil, proet (2 quo- 
tations), leather (4 quotations), rubber, timber (4 quotations), 
glass bricks, stone (2 quotations)—total, 22 price quotations. 
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Group values: No values are shown in connection with the gr. jy 
index numbers. 

Method of selecting items: No specific method is stated. ‘)}, 
articles appear to have been selected on the basis of their imports ice 
in production and consumption in the United Kingdom. 

Weighting method: None employed as such. It is explained { ja; 
‘instead of multiplying the price percentages by suitable factors ‘|i 
number of separate prices used will be increased, so that article. o{ 
special importance, such as wheat, coal, iron, and cotton, will be ip. 
resented by several quotations.”” Group and general index num} crs 
are obtained by taking the geometric average of individual pic: 
relatives. 

Source of current information: Board of Trade Journal. 
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COLLECTION OF WAGE CLAIMS 





Efforts of State Labor Offices to Enforce Payment of Wages 


HE machinery of justice in this country is still far from ade- 
quate for collecting wage claims for workers too poor to pay for 
counsel. This fact is a brought out through an inquiry just 
made by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics into the col- 
Slection of such claims by State labor offices. The reports of two 
previous surveys made by this bureau on the same subject were 
| published, respectively, in the March, 1921, and June, 1927,' issues 
of the Labor Review. The results of the third and latest investiga- 
tion may be briefly summarized as follows: 
= 1. Failure to pay wages when due continues to be a serious and 
widespread evil in the United States. Thus in 1929 ? in 14 States ° 
for which fairly complete reports were obtained, wage claims settled 
only after the intervention of State labor officials numbered over 
26,690, representing an aggregate collection of more than $1,352,000. 
While some of the these cases, of course, arose from misunderstanding 
on the part of employees, there were, as in 1926, various instances of 
seemingly intentional fraud. Moreover, there are undoubtedly nu- 
smerous legitimate claims that are never pressed. 
2. Although the average amount of money collected per settled 
claim reported by these same 14 States was less than $51 for the year 
under review, the failure to pay wages when due, as pointed out in 
the preceding report, frequently means great hardship to the workers 
and their wives and children. 
7 3. As found in the previous investigation, State labor offices are 




















or workers ignorant of their legal rights. 

4. Since the inquiry of 1926 the wage-adjustment work has in- 
reased substantially in certain labor offices, the California labor 
office reporting the settlement of 17,966 claims in 1929 as compared 
with 16,121 in 1926, and the New York labor office 2,242 as against 
1,005 in the earlier year. 

5. While it is again shown that certain labor offices, notably Cali- 
ornia and Massachusetts, have effective legal support for the col- 
ection of small wage claims, a number of offices are greatly hampered 
by lack of adequate legislation for such work. Some labor offices, 
however, notwithstanding weak laws or lack of specific legal authority, 
bre successful in adjusting such claims. 





! This report was submitted by the United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics to the 1927 conven- 
pon of the Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the United States and Canada. 

? Fiscal or calendar year; in 2 cases the year 1929-30. 
‘ Arizona, A California, Colorado, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Nevada, New Jersey, New 
ork, Oregon, Texas, Washington, and Wyoming. 
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Number and Amount of Wage Claims, 1920, 1926, and 1929 


TABLEs 1 and 2 bring together the statistics on wage collection 
State labor offices which reported in such form as to permit of tab) 
presentation. The figures for 1920 and 1926 were secured in the - 
previous surveys referred to above. 


TABLE 1.—TOTAL NUMBER OF WAGE CLAIMS SETTLED, 1920, 1926, AND 1929, REPOR 
BY STATE LABOR OFFICES! 








1920 1926 1929 2 





State labor office of — Number of claims Number of claims Number of clain.; 





Submitted Submitted) 1:14 |Submitted| ... 
or handled orhandled; ~°' 











642 
404 


28, 419 
827 





} 
174 i 157 


1 The 1920 and 1926 statistics with the exception of the Porto Rican figures for 1926 are then from the 
precious report of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, published in the Labor Review, 


1927. 
“S Hlanies ere were repofted for fiscal or omy a ear 1929. Arkansas, Maine, and Porto Rico reported {or 
fiscal year 1929-30 and Utah for fiscal year 1927- 

No quae 1920. 

4 Nine months. 

5 Not reported. 

7 eR Caen o O1Foer reeeee. All their claims were referred to legal aid society . 
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*Ini ts cases referred to municipal judge; in 1929 claimaints were referred 
jal mi public Gaeta naka eon canoe assistant city attorney in Lincoln. Out-State claimants advised to file 
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TanLk 2e-AMOUNTS COLLECTED IN WAGE CLAIMS, 1920, 1926, AND 1929, AS REPORTED 
BY STATE LABOR OFFICES! 




















—_———= 
1920 1926 1929 2 
Amounts collected | Amounts collected Amounts collected 
State labor office of— : 
A Ma A — a 
per claim per claim per claim 
Total reported Total reported Total reported 
settled settled settled 
ArisON@ id deeds. sce ceca 55 (’) (*) 4 $1, 866 $16. 96 $14, 096 $51. 07 
Co eae CO arene nena (5) <5) 4, 021 27. 54 4, 829 23. 22 
Calilortcsaess +e 2-222 655.2 $206, 389 $38. 49 6 976, 368 6 60.57 | 1,051, 925 58. 55 
Color aGGsiiadadictincseddcsincs 33, 642 36. 77 13, 896 26. 47 10, 821 22. 97 
ERE ORE ES tee (5) (5) ( 5 513 22. 30 
LouisiaWl.. .i4AGe 5 ood. ccsc (7) (7) 15, 000 16. 67 (5) (® 
RE Sea ee ee ees (5) (5) (5) (5) 300 50. 00 
Massachusetts... .............. 5, 749 16. 71 28, 705 14.74 54, 629 32. 36 
Michi@a@iiusGiessi.- 42-2565 (5) (5) 9 9, 332 (5) 32, 867 5) 
icra gcennsccona (5) (5) 41 ( 5) 
Nebrasitis ici bese k cect sk 12, 678 186. 44 (3 (18) (41) il) 
NOV EER cddiiiaiiecsncenecnnnce 12 7, 500 125. 00 13 12, 784 168. 21 11, 746 61. 18 
Now J@8 es. <2 o-oo csc ee 14 90 16 15. 00 10, 863 16 31. 04 24, 252 20. 91 
New YOU sg 6Sepncerwnsve nes (8) () | 31,169 31. 01 57, 969 86 
ORRON ghiedsa wen adec en uen 24, 850 20. 83 | 17 3, 120 97. 49 18 10, 490 (1) 
Ones canes Sadho cks sleek »” 23,781 41.58 | 1220, 147 46. 16 16, 392 33. 59 
Petts Tit ice renee nce 1, 254 16.29 | %112, 052 21 22. 24 14, 459 17.17 
TURN eee Sow acccend (5) (5) (5) (5) 32, 257 79. 65 
Apo RRS 0 Nae en be (5) (5) 12, 377 50. 52 13, 206 46. 17 
We itis ik eine ice 87, 873 67. 72 73, 584 62. 89 67, 290 47.72 
West Virgimla................. (5) - (5) 4, 000 20. 41 (22) (22) 
WO Sk bo onc ewknn i. 15, 204 40.76 | 8, 504 49. 39 5, 748 36. 61 




















1The 1920 and 1926 statistics, ex for Porto Rico in 1926, are taken from the previous report of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics on the same subject, published in the Labor Review, June, 
1927. 
? Figures were requested for fiscal year 1929—Arkansas, Maine, and Porto Rico reported for fiscal year 
1929-30, and Utah for fiscal year 1927-28. 
‘No labor department in 1920. 
‘Nine months. 


Not 
‘Inches’ amounts collected in part pa int of claims still pending 
_Canee Sees ins late, thom 008 pefeened to fe teen oid d society. According to records of preceding 4 years 
oversee number o — Been sh Be in 1920 was cy iuvalving approximately $10,000. 
0 
Not feckadineg cle ~ was Seetied dicent directly with the claimant. 
© All co referred to municipal judge, except out-State cases which department handled by corre- 


pondence. 
'! Claimants residing in State referred to public defender in Omaha or assistant city attorney in 
Lincoln. Out-State claimants advised to file suit. 


NAvi a 

13g 

\ Money involved. 

1} Based on money involved. 

16 Based on claims paid. 

17 Not cases handled by telepioane, which would increase amount substantially. 

ee el ie adjusting claims to this amount; money was not handled by labor 
2 aT oe hemeeved. 


tura y Trabajo. Negociado del Trabajo. Undécimo informe 


1 Porto Rico. Departamento 
for fiscal year 1925-26.) 


de 
anual 1927. San Juan, 1927, p. 49. 
1 No department handling wage claims. 
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Table 1 shows that in some of the States there was a very substs:)- 
tial increase in the number of claims handled and adjusted by lab. 
offices in the calendar or fiscal year 1929, as compared with 1926. |) 
California the number of claims submitted rose from 27,813 in 1926 
to 28,419 in 1929, an increase of 606, while the number of clai:)s 
settled was 16,121 in the former year and 17,966 in the latter, an 
increase of 1,845. The New York record for 1929 also shows marked 
expansion over 1926, the increase in the number of wage clainis 
handled being 1,064 and in the number settled 1,237. he labor 
offices of Colorado, Massachusetts, and Wyoming, however, reported 
fewer cases settled in 1929 than in 1926. An analysis of the causes 
of increase or decline in wage-collection work in the individual States 
is beyond the scope of this article and would involve the consideration 
of numerous factors, including local industrial conditions and legis- 
lative changes. 

It will be noted from Table 2 that the California labor office has 
collected by far the largest amount in wage claims—$1,051,925 in 
1929, the amounts collected by the other offices ranging from $300 in 
Maine to $67,290 in Washington State.* The average amount col- 
lected per claim reported settled, according to the latest figures, 
ranged from $17.17 in Porto Rico and $20.91 in New Jersey to $79.65 
in Texas, the average for 14 States being under $51. 

In addition to the statistics from the labor offices included in the 
preceding tables, the following data were secured from the labor 
offices indicated: Wage claims are handled by the Connecticut De- 
partment of Labor, the Missouri Labor'and Industrial Inspection 
Service, and the Wisconsin Industrial Commission. The Connecticut 
office gave no figures, the Missouri office reported 80 cases handled, 
but stated it was impossible to estimate the amount collected, while 
the Wisconsin office in certain cases writes the employer when the 
wage claims are too small to warrant legal action and there seems to 
be a deliberate intention to defraud the claimant, or in some instances 
refers cases to the legal aid society. The good offices of the Iowa 
Labor Bureau are occasionally used to adjust wage claims, but as the 
State law gives no discretionary power to the labor commissioner 
with reference to such cases, no settlements are claimed to have been 
made by that bureau. While the Industrial Commission of Minne- 
sota from time to time receives communications from persons request- 
ing the adjustment of wage claims, that office takes the position that 
matters of this kind are entirely outside the jurisdiction of the State 
department of labor and industry. The Ohio Department of Indus- 
trial Relations reported two complaints about wages referred to that 
office in a period of 18 months, which were in turn referred to the 
public defender at Columbus. 

The replies from the labor offices of the following States indicate 
that no wage claims were handled by them in the fiscal or calendar 
year 1929: Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, New Hampshire, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Vermont, Virginia, South 

akota, Tennessee, and West Virginia. 





‘ According to the California Department of Industrial Relations, its wage-collection scheme is attract in 
international attention. Visitors in search of information have come from Ceylon, China, German: 
Japan, Mexico, and Poland. (The Garment Worker, New York, Aug. 1, 1930, p. 5.) 
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While no response was received from the Louisiana Bureau of 
Labor and Industrial Statistics and the Philippine Bureau of Labor, 
S the biennial report of the former office for 1929-30 (pp. 3 and 8) 
states that thousands of wage claims are received annually, some 
being adjusted by it and others being referred to some attorney with 
the request that he render assistance to the plaintiffs. In 1928 the 
Philippine office collected about $11,450 in connection with the 
adjustment of claims and complaints, but certain of these cases in- 
volved matters other than wages.* 

The Delaware, Georgia, and Montana labor offices ulso failed to 
reply to the questionnaire sent out in the recent inquiry. The last- 
mentioned office was doing some wage-collection work in 1926, as 
noted in the tabulation for that year. The latest published report 
at hand (for the fiscal year 1928) of the Georgia commissioner of 
= commerce and labor includes no record of activities along the line 
under review. The duties of the Labor Commission of Delaware 
have to do mainly with the protection of woman and child workers.’ 

No questionnaire was sent to Alabama, Alaska, Hawaii, Idaho, or 
New Mexico, as the character or status of their present State offices 
indicate that they were not engaged in the special activity covered 
in this inquiry. 


Laws under which Labor Offices Handle Wage Claims 


The Arizona Industrial Commission in handling wage claims has 
recourse to section 4877 of the Revised Code of Arizona, 1928 (p. 
1103), providing that ‘‘whenever an employee quits the service or is 
discharged therefrom he shall be paid whatever wages are due him 
in lawful money of the United States or by check of evendate. * * * 
Any person violating this section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

The Arkansas commissioner of labor and statistics reports that Act 
No. 380 of the Acts of 1923 provides that in the case of a wage claim 
| for less than $200, verified and filed with that official, when the claim- 
ant is not worth $25 over and above his wearing apparel and house- 
hold goods, the commissioner may institute court action without 
giving bond for costs. 

The-chief of the California Division of Labor Statistics and Law 
Enforcement and his duly authorized representatives are empowered 
under section 7 of the State wage collection law * to take assignments 
of wage claims and prosecute actions for the collection of wages and 
other demands of persons who are financially unable to employ counsel 
in cases in which, in the judgment of the designated labor official, 
the claims for wages are valid and enforceable in the courts; to issue 
subpoenas, to compel the production of the papers or records; and 
to administer oaths and to examine witnesses under oaths, as well as 
to take depositions and affidavits for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this act. 





‘ Labor Review, June, 1930, p. 75. 

' United States De ent of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 370: Labor laws of 
the United States, with decisions of courts relating thereto. Washington, 1925, ..2m. 

* California. Stats. 1883, ch. 21, p. 27, as amended by Acts of 1919, ch. 228, p. 330; Acts of 1923, ch. 257, 
Pp. 511; and Acts of 1929, ch. 231. 
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According to the Colorado Bureau of Labor Statistics, that office jas 
no direct legal poe to handle: wage claims. It has, however, an 
apprnarsenen of $100 per month to pay a wage-claim clerk. 

Department of Labor and Factory Inspection of Connect: ct 
utilizes the provisions of the weekly pay day law (Acts of 1919, ch. 
216) in connection with wage claims. 

The labor commissioner of Iowa reports that there is no State jaw 
giving him discretionary power with reference to wage claims, and 
that, although the good offices of ‘“‘the department are sometiiies 
men to settle such, no settlements are claimed to have been made 

ere.” 

The Kansas commissioner of labor and industry while not author- 
ized by law to collect wages, writes to employers of wage claimants, 
asking that payment be made, and states that these efforts are fairly 
successful considering that it can go no further toward making 
collections. 

The Kentucky Department of Agriculture, Labor, and Statistics states 
that no wage claims were submitted to it in 1929 but cites the follow- 
ing legal authorization for handling such claims: State Constitution, 
section 244; Kentucky Stats., sections 1350; 576a-1 and 2; 4758a-1, 
2, 3, 4, and 4758b-1. 

eThe Maine Department of Labor and Industry has recourse to the 
weekly payment of wages law * in its wage-collection work, using such 
law ‘‘as a club, a of course, in doing so.” 


_- The Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries may make 


complaint against any person for a violation of section 148 of the 
weekly wage payment law. Such complaint is to be made within 


three months after the date of the violation and ‘‘on the trial no de- 

fense for failure to pay as required, other than the attachment of 

such wages by trustee process or a valid assignment thereof or a 

valid set-off against the same, or the absence of the employee from 

his regular place at the time of payment, or an actual tender to such 

— at the time of payment of the wages so earned by him, shall 
e valid.”’ 

Under the Missouri statutes, the labor and industrial inspection 
department of that State is not authorized to collect wage claims 
but has often helped through diplomacy to do so. 

The Nevada labor commissioner is authorized (Acts of 1915, ch. 203, 
sec. 4, as amended by Acts of 1921, ch. 138) “‘to take assignment of 
wage claims and prosecute actions for collections of w and other 
demands of persons who are financially unable to employ a counsel 
in cases in which, in the judgment of the commissioner, the claims 
for wages are valid and enforceable in the courts.’”?’ When cases 
are not settled, assignments are taken and referred to the district 
attorney for prosecution. 

The New J Department of Labor uses as authority for its 
activities on behalf of wage complainants the act providing for the 
payment of wages every two weeks (Pub. Laws, 1899, ch. 38, as 
amended by Acts of 1904, ch. 195, Acts of 1928, ch. 150, and Acts of 
1929, ch. 235). 


7 See Labor Bulletin No. - 80-84. 

* Maine Rev. Btats. of 1016, ch. 49, soc’ $4, | 

* Massachusetts. Department of Labor and Industries. Division of Industrial Safety. Labor | 1 
Bulletin No. 9. Boston, p. 29. 
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The Department of Labor of New York settles wage claims under 
section 211 of the labor law (Consol. Laws, 1909, art. 7), which 
provides that ‘‘the commissioner shall cooperate with any employee 
in the enforcement of a just claim against his employer and for his 
protection against frauds and other improper practices on the part 
of any person, public or private.”’ 

The Department of Labor of Oklahoma acts to bring about the 
settlement of wage claims but does not handle any of the money, as 
the State has no legal authorization to enforce wage payments.” 

The Oregon Bureau of Labor reports that there is no law giving it 
authority to collect wages and that it is simply doing what it can to 
be helpful to the workers. Of the 1,466 claims, 978, amounting to 
$39,287, were unadjusted. 

The Department of Agriculture and Labor of Porto Rico quotes the 
following provision as authority for its wage collection work: 

The wage protection and claim bureau, as created by law, shall consist of the 
followin nnel: 

One claim agent who shall be a competent attorney-at-law of integrity, who 
shall receive, consider, and decide all complaints filed by workmen and employees 
against employers negligent in the payment of their wages or salaries, or who 
have refused to make such payments. He shall take action on such complaints 
and claims and shall institute civil or criminal proceedings against such employers 
as the case may be, where such procedure is necessary, and he shall interpret and 
supervise wage or metayer labor contracts. 

The commissioner of labor statistics of Texas is charged with the 
duty of enforcing the semimonthly pay day law applicable to cases 
in which 10 or more persons are employed and of instituting prosecu- 
tions in connection therewith. ‘‘Every person, partnership or cor- 
poration, willfully failing or refusing to pay the wages of any employee 
at the time and in the manner provided in this statute shall forfeit 
to the State of Texas the sum of $50 for each and every such failure, 
and suits for penalties sien under this act shall ‘be brought in 
any court having jurisdiction of the amount in the county in which 
the employee should have been paid or where employed.”™ Many 
small claims, however, are settled without recourse to the law, as a 
matter of tacit obligation. 

The industrial commissioner of Utah is authorized to enforce the 
provisions of chapter 71 of the Acts of 1919, relating to the regula- 
tion of the payment of wages. Sectidh 3687 of the Compiled Laws of 
1917 provides for a small attorney fee. 

The Vermont commissioner of industries cites chapter 244 of the 
General Laws of that State as the only statutory provision relating 
to the payment of wages in Vermont and adds that complaints under 
this chapter rarely reach his office. 

The of Labor and Industries of Washington adjusts wage 
complaints under a law stipulating that an employee must be paid 
forthwith when he ceases work either by discharge or voluntary 
withdrawal,” but as there is no penalty clause, the provision is 
“practically unenforceable.”’ 

The Wisconsin Industrial Commission states that it has no specific 
power to take any action relative to adult wage claims unless they 





10 Ok ; 
Oxt ma Oty of Labor Bulletin No. 10-A. Annual report for the calendar year 1920. 
PP. 22, 23. 
'Aots of 25, sec. 3. 
» Remington and 3 


*s Code, 1910, sec. 6560. 
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involve a violation of the minimum wage law, which affects mino:s, 
and the “oppressive wage’’ law, which affects adult women. Tie 
commission does, however, suggest to wage claimants that they 
secure the services of an attorney when the amounts involved are 
large enough to warrant legal action, and in cases involving smaller 
amounts the commission itself writes to the employer and sometinies 
refers complainants to the legal aid society. 

The commissioner of labor and statistics of Wyoming collects wages 
but reports that he has no legal authority for so doing. 

As shown above, some labor offices adjust wage claims when, 
according to their own reports, they are not specifically authorized 
to do such work. 

The labor offices of the following States which reported no wave 
collections for the fiscal or calendar year stated that they had no 
legal authorization for such work: Florida, Indiana, Maryland, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Hampshire, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia. 

All the States except Alabama, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, and 
Washington have some form of yee posrnent legislation and cer- 
tain of these acts have been found helpful by labor offices as a back- 
ground for wage adjustment. 


Procedure 


IN LABOR offices which do not at once refer wage claims to other 
agencies, the initial procedure in the handling of cases does not 
vary greatly from State to State. Claims are taken up by corre- 
spondence, telephone, personal calls, and conferences. 

In California, if the employer disputes the claim, a joint hearing 
is set at which both the employer and claimant are present, the 
employer being allowed representation by counsel. If the employce 
can afford to hire counsel eh wage claim may not be assigned to the 
labor commissioner, who is the chief of the division of labor sta- 
tistics and law enforcement. When a wage claim is filed it is assigned 
to the labor commissioner for collection. 

The Maine Department of Labor and Industry threatens prosecution 
unless the claims are settled. + 

The Michigan Department of Labor and Industry mails two form 
letters to the employer, and if no response is received, subpoenas hii 
to the office for a hearing. When the matter can not be adjusted bv 
such preliminary procedure the next steps differ somewhat from 
State to State. 

In cases in which the Massachusetts office fails to bring about an 
adiuatinen recourse is had to court action. 

en the employer does not comply with the request of the New 
York Department of Labor for a Satlonent within a brief specified 
period, a subpeena is issued ordering him to appear at a hearing (0 
decide the matter of the nonpayment. of wages. In the event that 
this subpeena is not obeyed a court summons is served on the e1- 
ployer, aud the Labor Bureau of the Department of Law of the 
tate of New York prosecutes the case in a magistrate’s court «' 
before a justice of the peace under section 1272 of the Penal Law 
relating to wages. : 
[876] 
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The New Jersey Department of Labor holds informal hearings, 
and every effort is made to adjust the case amicably. If such at- 
tempt fails and the case merits prosecution, complaint is made in 
court as the law provides. 

The wage claims division of the Porto Rico Department of Agri- 
culture and Labor in most cases cites the employer and wage claim- 
ant to appear at a hearing before the attorney in charge of the divi- 
sion. it no settlement can be effected and the employer refuses to 
pay the amount of wages that has been determined upon as due to 
the claimant, criminal or civil action is started. 

When no response is received to its written demand for a settle- 
ment of a wage claim under section 3687, Compiled Laws of the 
State of 1917, the Industrial Commission of Utah allows a specified 
time for compliance under threat of legal action of some kind. If 
there is still no reply, the collection of the claim is turned over to an 
attorney for whose service the claimant must pay. 

When the claim is too small to warrant legal action and there 
seems to be a deliberate intention to defraud the claimant, the 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission writes to the employer. When 
the amount involved is large enough to warrant legal action, the 
commission suggests that the claimant secure the services of an 
attorney. Sometimes indigent claimants are referred to the legal 
aid society. 

When wage claims are filed with the Wyoming Department of 
Labor and Statistics. complainants are told quite frankly that the 
labor commissioner has no power to collect wages. They are advised, 
however, with respect to their rights under the law and urged to avail 
themselves without delay of its provisions. 


Causes for Nonpayment of Wages 


AMONG the outstanding causes for the nonpayment of wages 
which led to the presentation of claims at State labor offices, accord- 
ing to replies to the latest inquiry, are the following: 

1. Lack of understanding as to rates of pay. 

2. Personal disagreement between employers and employees, some- 
times resulting in discharge or quitting the job. 

_ 8. Insufficient capital for business projects, financial reverses or 
insolvency. 

4. hook of principle on the part of employers. 

5. Inadequate wage payment legislation. 

It should be noted, however, that not all of these causes are cited 
by every labor office. The labor offices of Colorado, Kansas, Mis- 
sourl, New York, Oregon, Texas, and Utah all cite as a cause lack of 
principle or responsibility on the part of employers. 

_In this connection the Oregon Bureau of Labor states that recal- 
citrant employers know that office has no authority to take — 
ments of claims and force collections and that claimants are unable 
to raise money to engage an attorney, while the Wyoming Depart- 
ment of Labor ‘andi Baths tick reports many cases of seemingly in- 
tentional fraud. On the other hand, the Department of Labor-and 
Industries of Washington states that responsible firms rarely attempt 
to defraud workers except in case of business failure. 
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Recommendations of Labor Offices 


TuE recommendations of various labor offices with reference i» 
improvements in the matter of collecting wage claims are given ;) 
brief below; a considerable number of offices, however, made no stat» 
ment on this subject. 

The representative of the labor department of the Industrial Com:- 
mission of Arizona is in favor of the enactment of a law which wou! 
not conflict with the constitution and would provide that the em- 
ployer pay all costs, plus wages. ‘‘This should be mandatory upon 
the courts to execute.”’ 

A small claims court would be the best agency to handle disputes 
over wage payments in Colorado, the bureau of labor statistics of 
that State holds. At present none of the claims which the bureau is 
unable to settle is taken into courts, as the claimants have no funds 
to enter suit. 

In the judgment of the commissioner of labor and industry of 
Kansas, it would be of gre service to wage earners in that State if 
he were given authority by the legislature to collect wages. 

While no reply was received from the Soe Talieent of 
Labor and Industrial Statistics, the fifteenth biennial repori of that 
office, for 1929-30 (p. 4), states: ‘‘ Because of the thousands of com- 
plaints that come to the department annually in connection with 
unpaid wages, the commissioner feels that he and his assistants 
should be authorized to force the payment of wages.” 

The Department of Labor and Industry of Michigan recommends 
that Act No. 62 of the Acts of 1925 of that State be amended to give 
the department more jurisdiction in the matter of collecting wages. 

The labor commissioner of Nevada advocates that the present 
law should be amended to make it cover intent to defraud, for failure 
to pay wages when due. 

he reply to the questionnaire sent the New York Department of 
Labor states that there is quicker action by that department in these 
cases than can be obtained through any other agency or through 
civil court proceedings. Moreover, the State assesses no costs 
against the complainant or respondent. 

The Department of Labor of Oklahoma believes that a law pro- 
viding for specified times of payment of wages, for the payment of 
wages at the termination of employment, and for frequency of 
payment, along the lines of the California act, would be a desirable 
arrangement. j 

The —— Bureau of Labor will recommend to the next legisla- 
ture, as it did to the last, a bill providing more fully for the payment 
and collection of wages and for designated pay days; for the assign- 
ment of wages to the State labor commissioner, who is the enforcing 
officer under the bill, and for the giving of a bond to that Officer in 
certain instances, guaranteeing ayment of w due for 

iven ensuing period. This pro measure includes ‘ penaltic- 
or violations, among being the forfeiture of charters by do- 
mestic corporations and forfeiture of right to do business for foreig': 
corporations.’”’. Funds for the enforcement of the act would b« 
‘derived from fines paid for violations of the law now provided fo: 
under existing statutes.” 
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The wage claims division of the Porto Rico Department of Agri- 
culture and Labor recommends that wages be legally declared 
preferred. credits. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Texas, it would 
be desirable for the State to have a small claims court where worthy 
and deserving claims could be handled or prosecuted without cost to 
the claimant. 

The wage collection division of the Utah Industrial Commission 
suggests that there should be in the various States, so far as is possi- 
ble, uniformity in wage collection legislation “‘with real strong teeth 
in it’? so that employees going from State to State may understand 
what to do when employers pefline to pay wages due. 

The Washington Department of Labor and Industries is attempt- 
ing to get a new law enacted to empower that office to hold hearings 
and, if necessary, sue on behalf of workers who can not afford an 
attorney. 

The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin believes that ‘‘the only 
way in which wage claims can be handled satisfactorily is to work 
out a simple procedure whereby the parties can be brought in to 
confront each other, and the relative facts quickly and inexpensively. 
developed. The procedure developed wailed be comparable to that 
already existing under workmen’s compensation.” 

The Wyoming Department of Labor and Statistics advocates the 
enforcement of the law providing for a jail sentence for intentional 
failure to pay wages. 


Special Agencies for Handling Small Wage Claims 


Tue labor offices of the following States report a small claims 
court or small claims courts in such States: Arizona, California, 
Connecticut, Kansas (small debtors’ courts), Maryland (people’s 
court), Massachusetts, Minnesota (conciliation courts), Nevada, 
New Jersey, New York (municipal court and certain other special 
courts), Oregon, South Dakota, and Washington. 

The latest available data on legal aid organization in the United 
States show that in 1929 there were 86 of these agencies, including 
public defenders, in 67 cities in 28 States and the District of 


Columbia.” 
Conclusion 


Waite the findings of the investigation show that an increasing 
amount of valuable work is being done by various State labor offices 
in behalf of indigent wage claimants, the inquiry also discloses that 
in many States much more ee be accomplished along this line 
under improved legislation. Indeed, this third survey of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics on the collection of small wage 
claims emphasizes anew the pronouncement made several years ago 
by the late Chief Justice William H. Taft that ‘Something must be 
devised by which every one, however lowly and however poor, 
however unable by his own means to employ a lawyer and to pay 
court costs, shall be furnished the opportunity to set this fixed 
machinery of justice going.”’ a, 

18 ‘eta the ste committee on legal aid work to the American Bar Association, May 20, 1930. 
For d figures see p. 117 of this issue. 


Uj Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 398: Growth of legal aid work in the United States. 
Washington, January, 1926, p. m1. 
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It is pertinent to cite as a forward step toward the ideal outlin« | 
uf the above statement the cooperation of the International Associ:- 
tion of Governmental Officials in Industry with the National Asso- 
ciation of Legal Aid Organizations." 


Cooperation of National Associations in Interest of Model 
Wage-Collection Legislation ’® 


T THE eleventh annual meeting of the Association of Govern- 
mental Labor Officials of the United States and Canada, at Chi- 
cago, in 1924 a motion was carried to appoint a committee to confer 
with the National Association of Legal Aid Organizations to strengthen 
the collecting of wage debts. At the next convention of the associa- 
tion in 1925 a report of progress was made by that committee and 
the delegates agreed to an appropriation to An defray the expenses 
of a committee charged with the drafting of model legislation for 
facilitating the enforcement of small wage claims. The American 
Bar Association and the International Association of Industrial 
Accidents Boards and Commissions also agreed to render financial 
assistance for the committee’s work. 

In 1927 Ethelbert Stewart, United States Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, submitted to the convention of the International Associa- 
tion of Governmental Labor Officials the report for that association’s 
committee on legal aid work. The report included the results of an 
a ee by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics into 
the colléction of small wage claims by State labor offices in 1926 and 
also a statement from Reginald Heber Smith, chairman of the com- 
mittee on legal aid work of the American Bar Association, that a 
draft of a model statute for the enforcement of wage claims had been 
made by Prof. John M. Maguire of the Harvard Law School. 

In the course of his report the United States Commiésioner of Labor 
Statistics urged that each State form a direct contact and enter.into a 
specific agreement with the nearest representative of the National 
Association of Legal Aid Organizations for such coordination of the 
work as is detined best for that locality. ‘‘ In the nature of things 
this is not a matter for the Association of Governmental Labor Officials 
of the United States and Canada”™ to do as such. It can only urge 
upoe its membership the advisability of thus linking up with the 

ational Association of —— Aid Organizations. owever, the 
association, as such, may well keepin touch with the general movement 
and advise its membership annually upon the general situation, the 
penepees of the model Jaw, and many other things that are of general 
interest. 

The first draft of a model statute for the enforcement of wage claims 
was submitted by the standing committee on legal aid work of the 
American Bar Association at 1927 meeting of that organization. 


1 Gorse details of this cooperation are given in the following article of this iseue, 
ry otherwisen 1 are from 

Officials onan 

of Labor 





oe data are Association of Government! 
iat? ofthe Waited States and Canada, for the yours 1054. 1925, 1927, and 1928 (U. 8. Bureau 
Statistics Buls. Nos. 389, 41 and 480); ofannual meetings of the American Bar Associ 
Report of Oss re an Legal Ald Weck to he presented gf the meet. 


J Buffalo, a, my 1927. 
1928 to Association of Governmental Officials in lustry of the United States an‘ 
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It was expected that a second draft would be presented to the 1929 
convention of the association but no mention of this model law was 
made in the annual report of the association’s standing committee 
on Jegal aid work in that year. It was stated, however, in that report 
that the committee had on hand a study concerning wage payment 
legislation which required some research. Under date of August 27, 
1930, however, Reginald Heber Smith, chairman of this committee 
wrote the United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics as follows: 


The wage payment law presented in 1927 was widely distributed and all com- 


= ments on it were carefully considered. In our opinion that draft was far and 


away better than any alternative plans submitted to us. Consequently we have 
stood on that draft. 

Bear in mind that this was not designed to be a uniform law. Differences among 
the States made that impossible. It is only a model or a starting point. It will 
give to any legislator in any State all the essential clauses and point out to him 
the places where local adaptation is necessary. 


In view of the above recent indorsement, the following reproduc- 
tion of several sections of the draft of the model law for the enforce- 
ment of wage claims, which was presented to the 1927 convention of 
the American Bar Association, should be of interest. In a preliminary 
statement to this draft it is pointed out that a vigorous administrative 
agency is essential to successful law enforcement and that a good 
wage law must show so many effective teeth that its threat will be 
ever present to all whom it is meant to curb.” 


Wage claimants as a class pitifully lack the means for enduring even a moderate 
amount of delay. That law helps them most which forestalls wrongs meditated 
but yet undone, not confining its effect to the correction of wrongs already done. 
And since some cases of correction must be encountered and quickly dealt with, 
there is a double reason for giving the administrative agency more than one clear 


s method of inflicting prompt painful pressure on defaulting employers. The 


agency should have a set of thumbscrews so assorted as to fit every unfairly 
grasping hand. 


First Drarr or A MopE. STaTuTE FOR FACILITATING ENFORCEMBPNT OF WAGE 
Cuaims ? 


* * * * * * * 


Section 2. Any employer may designate regular pay days for employees or 
any class or sais * of employees. Pay days so designated shall occur not less 
often than.____-_ n each calendar month and at intervals of not more than _-___-_-_ 
days. In the absence of such designation, regular pay days shall fall on Friday 
of each week. When any regular pay day falls on a holiday or a Sunday, it shall 
shift to the next preceding business day. Every employer shall post and keep 
posted at each regular place of business in a position or positions easily accessible 
to all employees one or more notices on forms supplied from time to time by the 
commissioner containing (1) a copy or summary of the provisions of this act 
(chapter, ete.), (2) a statement of the regular pay days, and (3) a statement of the 
place or Paces and the time or times for payment of employees. 

Sec. 3. Every employer shall pay employees as follows: 

_ (a) On demand after a discharge or decrease of compensation has become opera- 
tive with respect to any employee such employer shall pay said employee in full 
to the time of discharge or decrease of compensation. 

(b) On each regular pay day such employer shall pay in full each employee 
voluntarily leaving employment on or since the last preceding 5 eag pay day. 

(c) On each regular pay day such employer shall pay each other employee in 
full for services rendered to within _____- working-days of said pay day. 





Report id a committee on legal aid work presented at the meeting of the American Bar Asso- 


a . Y., Aug. 31, Sept. 1 and 2, 1927. siesiilihl: tetas 

. ternative wordings are theses; tentative visions, in brackets. Secs. 1 an Ww are 
Omitted, deal eae 3 with definition of terms and eeesiiie unconstitutionality’ of provisions. It is 
Proposed that a on provide for repealing previous legislation. 
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(d) If because of absence from the place of payment any employee is jot 
paid on any regular pay day the sums then 4 pachonag under this section, he s |\4]| 
be paid at any time thereafter on demand said sums, or he shall, if he so demai ids, 
be paid said sums by mail, less the actual cost of transmission. 

(e) The mailing of compensation in the medium described by sectio: | 
paragraph c, of this act (chapter, etc.) to an employee in time to reach his puost- 
office address by usual course of mail on the proper regular pay day shall be dye 
compliance with the requirements of this section. 

None of the foregoing provisions shall make unlawful more frequent or earlier 
payment of any — Violation of any of the foregoing provisions of this 
section [shall give rise to a civil right of action on any resulting wage claim, and 
violation of any of said provisions] or of any provision of the last sentence of 
section 2 of this act (chapter, etc.) shall be a misdemeanor punishable on com. 
plaint of the employee affected or of the commissioner as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 4. Any employer may not less than days after the death of any 
employee and before the filing of a petition Gadipliention, ete.) for letters testa- 
mentary or of administration in respect of the decedent’s estate, make payment 
of decedent’s ay to peg {if not in excess of the maximum amount of a w: age 
claim as above defined] to the wife, children, father or mother, brother or sister 
of the decedent, giving reference in the foregoing order; or, if no such relatives 
survive, may appl ay payment or so much f as may be necessary to 
paying spedidere the decedent in the order of preference prescribed for satis- 

action of debts by executors and administrators. The eo or application 
of payment in this manner shall be a discharge and release of the employer to 
the amount thus paid or applied. 

Sec. 5. Any employee may sue his employer on a wage claim without giving 
security for payment of costs. In any such proceeding the court may allow 


the prevailing party, in addition to a ordinary costs, a reasonable sum not & 


exceeding dollars for expenses. No assignee of a wage claim shall be 
benefitted or affected by this section except as expressly provided by paragraph 
b of section 6. 
Szc. 6. It shall be a (the) duty of the commissioner to enforce the provisions 
of this act (chapter, etc.), and to that end he shall have the following powers: 
(a) He may investigate and ee equitably to adjust controversies bet ween 
employers and employees in respect of wage claims or alleged wage claims. 

) He may — assignments of wage claims in trust for the assigning em- 
ployees. All such assignments shall run to the commissioner and his successors 
in office. The commissioner may sue employers on wage claims thus assigned 
with the benefits and subject to the provisions of section 5. He may join ina 
single proceeding any number of wage claims against the same employer, but thie 
cone = shall have discretionary power to order a severance or separate trials or 

(c) e may make co ye on ene in a criminal court for any violation of the pro- 
visions of section 3 or he last sentence of section 2. Such complaint s)iall 
cuaplaper CUNpRnnd auaiadE int, Wfooel anty, fe a ta Ref 110 
employer comp: oun a fine of 10 
less than dollars nor more dil Judgment may be en- 
tered for such fine and costs and may be ccniesed by execution and otherwise 
in the same manner as if rendered in a civil proceeding [but payment may 10 
be enforced by imprisonment]. [Any such Bia shall have the same pre- 
ference as a judgment for taxes in favor of 


cucdtile He pBeeowt after entry of final j an paragragis of in any pro- 

Se ee ce of section 5 e of this section, 

employer to execute ae Balkece a bon Wa heal dunditioned upon 

ormance for a period of one 7 freak its date of the provisions of 

anit the tai the last sentence of section 2. Every such bond run to the 

cee pesca hae pet ean: 33 

© average tion monthly such employer to 

fe eneoated” respect £0 which rbpantow ps hay and shall 

mer for ap- 

proved fn aacxisatane’ Suscitly foe sane ap all te there shall be ings Teter 

e od ere montiily 
average of the te compens Mao tera yable for services rende'e 

over the six mon immediately preced 1g 

the somtagehennte written notice or over the during which said emplo \¢! 

has been conducting said business, whichever period is shorter. 
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Before requiring such bond the commissioner shall give such employer not 
less than seven days’ notice in writing to enable the employer to show cause 
why such bond should not be executed and delivered. Unless such bond is 
executed and delivered when duly required, any court shall on suit by the com- 
missioner enjoin such employer from doing business in this State until the re- 
quirement is met, or shall make other, and may make further, orders appropriate 
to compel compliance with the requirement. In any legal proceeding respecting 
such bond, the employer shall have the burden of proving the amount thereof 
to be excessive. 

The commissioner shall prosecute all legal proceedings [as a corporation sole] 
under his official title. 

Sec. 7. Violation of any provision of section 3 or of the last sentence of section 
2 by a corporation organized and existing under the laws of this State shall be 
sufficient cause for forfeiture of its charter, and such violation by a foreign cor- 
poration shall be sufficient cause for forfeiture of its right to do business in this 
State. At the request and upon the advice of the commissioner the attorne 

eneral may commence proper proceedings to enforce the forfeiture prescribed. 
Before commencing such proceedings the attorney general shall give the cor- 
poration affected not less than seven days’ notice in writing to enable it to pre- 
sent reasons. why forfeiture should not be enforced. In such eon 4 
prior civil ipapnent against the defendant on a wage claim shall p upon the 
defendant the burden of disproving its liability to forfeiture and a prior judgment 
under complaint made in accordance with paragraph c of section 6 shall be 
conclusive evidence of such liability. 

Sec. 8. The remedies provided in this act (chapter, etc.) shall be additional 
to and not in substitution for other remedies now or hereafter existing or pro- 
vided, and may be enforced simultaneously or consecutively so far as not incon- 
sistent with each other. No payment or tender after the filing of a criminal 
complaint or commencement of any proceeding od the commissioner or the 
attorney general shall affect the liability therein an employer for expenses, 
or prevent such employer from being subject to fine or forfeiture, or to the 

iving of bond for the. performance of the provisions of this act (chapter, etc.). 
far as any civil proceeding hereunder is brought in for appealed to] a court 

of limited: oo: allowance to the prevailing party for expenses shall be 
costs, shall not oust such court of jurisdiction, and may be 


ordinary maximum jurisdictional amount. 

Src. 9. For the ed es of paying expenses and costs of the commissioner’s 
proceedings under this act (chapter, etc.) there is hereby created a [trust] fund 
to be known as the og ey fund of the commissioner, and to be payable at 
any time or from time to time on order of the commissioner. This fund shall 
be self-sustaining. All sums collected by the commissioner for costs, expenses, 
and fines shall become part of this fund. A reasonable portion of the amount 
recovered On any assigned wage claim may also be added to the fund if the court 
in which enemy is entered so orders at the request of the commissiener. .. For 
the t of said contingent fund the sum of -__._-- dollars is hereby 
appropriated to be »laced to the credit of said contingent fund as a temporary 


® loan and paid out from time to time on order of the commissioner. This loan 


80 far as availed of shall be repaid to the State treasury by applying any accu- 


mulations above —.-.-..- dollars in said fund on the ____-_- day of -__-_- , 192__, 
and by subsequent accumulations annually thereafter until repayment 
without is completed. 


Sec. 10. No employer may, by ial contract or any other means, exempt 
himself from any provision of or liability or penalty imposed by this act (chap- 


| ter, ete.) except so far as the commissioner in writing approves a special contract 


or other arrangement between an seam i! and one [or?] more of such em- 
ployer’s employees. The commissioner shall not give his approval unless ‘he 
finds that such contract or arrangement will not prejudicially affect the interests 
of the public or of the employee or employees involved, and he may at any time 
retract. such approval, first giving the employer not less than 30 days’ notice 
In writing. None of the provisions of this act (chapter, etc.) shall [affect the 
right of any employer under lawful contract to retain part of the compensation 
of any employee for the purpose of affording such employee insurance, or-hos- . 
pital, siek, or other similar relief; nor shall any of said provisions] diminish or 
enlarge the of ane person to assert and enforce a lawful set-off or counter- 
loon or to attach, take, reach, or apply an employee’s compensation on due 
gal process. 
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Preliminary Returns from the United States Unemployment 
Census of 1930 


ee following is.a reprint of a statement issued by the United 
States Census Bureau under date of August 23, 1930: 
The.Director of the Census to-day announced that according to 
, returns covering the entire continental United States, 
the total number of persons usually working at a gainful occupation 
bya gg at the time of the census in April as without a job, 
te work, and looking for a job, amounted to 2,508,151, or 2.0 per 
cent ofthe total population of the United States (122,698,190). The 
attached table gives the figures by States, showing the population of 
each State and the percentage of the population returned as out of a 
job, able to work, and looking for a job. Incidentally it may be 
noted that the percentage of the total population represented by this 
preliminary count of the jobless for the country as a whole agrees very 
closely with the percentage shown by the release made on June 26, 
which covered a little less than one-fourth of the population, thus 
substantiating the assumption then made, that the earlier release 
formed a representative sample. In fact, computed to the nearest 
tenth, the percentages are identical (2 per cent), and only when the 
computation is carried out to two or three decimal places (giving 
2.044 per cent for the total and 1.987 per cent for the sample) does 
the slight incfease in the final figure appear. 

The percentages of unemployment shown in the table are based on 
the total population rather than on the number of gainful workers 
because the total population figures are now available and the gain{fu! 
worker figures are not. Percentages based on the number of gainfu! 
workers will be made public as soon as the necessary information can 
be tabulated. Meanwhile it may be noted that the number of gain{u! 
workers is probably not far from 40 per cent of the total population 
of the United States. The percentage in 1920 was 39.4, varying as 
between States from 32 ia North Dakota to 48.5 in Nevada. 

The percentages of unemployment given for the different States 
r from 0.5 per cent of the total population in South Dakota and 

ississippi Mieke cent in Rhode Island and New Jersey, and 3.3 

The group of persons ou jek ;ahile to work, and leoking for « 
job would undoubtedly yle-by,far the major part of the tot! 
number of unemplgyed under @py definition that might reasonab|y 

d. be readily and quickly counted, 
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unemployment schedule for several other classes of persons not at 
work on the day preceding the enumeration. Figures will be pub- 
lished later, as soon as the formal tabulation can be completed for the 
other classes, making in all seven classes, as follows: 

Class A.—Persons out of a job, able to work, and looking for a job. 
(This is the group covered by the present announcement.) 

Class B.—Persons having jobs but on lay-off without pay, exclud- 
ing those sick or voluntarily idle. 

Class C.—Persons out of a job and unable to work. 

Class D.—Persons having jobs, but idle on account of sickness or 
disability. 

Class DMs out of a job and not looking for work. 

Class F.—Persons having jobs but voluntarily idle, without pay. 

Class G.—Persons having jobs and drawing pay, though not at 
work (on vacation, etc.). 

Class B will be made up in part of persons who are working on 
part time or who are idle for relatively short periods for seasonal or 
other temporary reasons, though it will include also many persons who 
have been laid off from their jobs for relatively long periods, some of 
whom are in very much the same economic position as the jobless in 
class A. Class B will be particularly important in certain counties 
where coal mining is a prominent industry, since the coal miners tend 
to report that they still have a job, even though they have done no 
work for a fairly long period. veral of the other classes are com- 

osed mainly of persons who would not, even under the most elastic 
interpretation of the term, be considered unemployed. The schedule 
questions were made to include all persons usually working at a gain- 
ful oceupation but not at work on the last regular working-day pre- 
ceding the enumerator’s call, however, in order to make sure that no 
persons actually unemployed should be omitted by reason of the 


| enumerator’s misunderstanding of a more restricted definition. 


The tabulations of the unemployment returns will include a classi- 
fication by sex, age, color, nativity, marital condition, and family 
relationship; they will also show the occupation and industry in 
which these persons usually work; the number of weeks each had 
been out of work; and the reasons given for being out of work or for 
losing the last job. It is believed that these classifications will con- 
tribute materially to a complete and satisfactory analysis of the un- 
employment situation. 
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NUMBER OF PERSONS OUT OF A JOB, ABLE TO WORK, AND LOOKING FOR A j0p 
BY STATES 


[The figures in the column headed ‘‘ Persons out of a job, etc.,’’ represent persons usually workin: at, 
gainful occupation who were returned on the unemployment schedule as out of a job, able to work. ang 
looking forajob. Returns were also made for other classes of persons not at work on the day precedi: 2 the 
enumeration, such as those having a job but sick or temporarily laid off; data for these other classe. wij 
be given out later. All figures are preliminary and subject to correction] 
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New England: South Atlantic—Con. 
Maine West Virginia..._! 1, 21, 396 
New Hampshire- North Carolina__- 29, 114 

12, 226 

27, 406 


33, 887 

East South Central: 
Kentucky ; 31, 153 
T : 21, 402 
21, 400 
10, 758 


12, 591 
31, 444 
42, 392 
5, 821, 272 79, 552 


536, 332 
445, 837 
224, 597 
1, 035, 043 
427, 216 
435, 833 
502, 582 
90, 981 


1, 561, 967 
952, 691 

5, 672, 009 
122, 698, 190 


Massachusetts _ _ - 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut___._- 
Middle a mo sag 


Pennsylvania. -_- 
East North Central: 
Ohio 
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Measures to Combat Unemployment in Certain European 
Countries 


Czechoslovakia 


T‘HE Minister for Social Welfare recently invited a deputation 

from the central offices of all trade-union organizations in Czecho- 

slovakis to discuss the present unemployment crisis and the measures 
for dealing with it.’ 

Therepresentatives of the trade-unions complained of nonfulfillment 
of the 8-hour law, of dismissals even on State undertakings, and the 
slowness of public enterprises. They asked for a speeding up of work, 
State subsidies for all building enterprises, and an increase in the 
number of factory inspectors, together with more effective methods 
of dealing with employers who violate industrial laws. The labor 
union representatives demanded local discussions between political 
authorities and local government bodies in all districts where uncm- 
ployment is considerable, and they also asked governmental help as 

ards clothing and food for the families of the unem age 
ummarizing the discussion, the Minister of Social Welfare stated 
that a general discussion of the whole economic crisis and the uncm- 


— 





1 Report by Mr. A. C. Ratshesky, U. 8. Minister at Prague, July 22, 1930. 
[886] 
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ployment problem would be instituted at a later date, but that mean- 
while local discussions, as requested by the trade-unions, would take 
place. Public enterprises will be requested not to dismiss workers, 
and all public authorities will be urged to speed up their plans so as 
to create more work. Everything will be done to encourage building. 
The ministry will do its best to see that violations of industrial laws 
are stopped. The trade-unions are requested to present concrete 
proposals for the extension of Government relief in supplying clothing 
and food on a large scale. : 

The new unemployment law of June 5, 1930, was put into effect by 
a governmental decree on June 28, 1930. This law provides for 
certain Measures against unemployment.’ In the future, work under- 
taken by the State, the Provinces, districts, communes, or public 
corporations may be considered as emergency work for the unemployed 
and may be subsidized by the State. Such work will include the 
building of new roads, the reconstruction of old ones, reforestation, 
cultivation of waste lands, the cleaning of streets, public buildings, etc. 
In this work those persons especially are to be employed who are in 
receipt of trade-union and State unemployment benefits, and such 
persons are obliged to accept such employment unless there is a strike 
or lockout or their physical strength or their technical qualifications 
would be injured by such work. Acceptance of work is compulsory 
even if it involves going to another district, unless the support of the 
family would thereby be seriously threatened; transport expenses 
will be paid by the State. 

A State grant of 10 crowns (30 cents) per man for eight hours of 
work per day will be given to building contractors who undertake 


» emergency work, providing they submit all details of the proposed 


undertaking for the approval of the State (especially the number of 
unskilled workers to be employed) and providing favorable reports 
are received from the local public employment office and the load 
trade-union organization. ithin a month after the granting of this 
State allowance the contractor must submit his pay roll to the Min- 
istry of Social Welfare. At the close of the work the contractor must 
present a report to the Ministry of Social Welfare containing all 
details of the work accomplished, such as costs, number of workers 
— wages paid, State grants received, number of working 
ays, etc. 


Germany 
Changes in Unemployment Insurance 


On Juxy 26, 1930, a presidential decree was issued making certain 
changes in the unemployment insurance system, especially in the 
financial matters, in Germany.’ The chief object of the decree seems 
to be to insure the financial solvency of the insurance system. The 
decree, which came into effect on August 1, 1930, leaves the frame- 
work of the system practically unaffected. It raises the contribution 
rate from 3% per cent to 4% per cent of wages, paid in equal shares 
by the wage earner and his employer, with the exception of those 


establishments in which the unemployment risk appears to be above- 





? Report of Mr. A. C. Ratshesky, U. 8. Minister at iz 1930. 
*Germany. Reichsarbeitsministerium. perce i Ais bord ey 1930, pp. I, 150-152. 
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the average. In such establishments the employer’s share is som: - 
what larger than that of the workers. 

The longest ‘“‘waiting time” (Wartezeit), 14 days, which w:. 
formerly applied only to young workers under 21 years of age if the, 
were members of a family of another person, is extended by the decri: 
to all insured unemployed persons without dependents. Howeve:. 
the ‘‘waiting time” for an unemployed worker with one to thro 
dependents is 7 days, and with three or more dependents, 3 days. 
The conditions under which the unemployment benefit is payable ave 
made considerably more rigid. For instance, the full rate of benefit 
is paid in the higher wage classes (VII—X1) only if the unemploye: 
insured workers have made contributions for at least 52 weeks durin« 
the period of 18 months immediately preceding the date of registry «i 
claim for benefit.‘ 

Another provision of the decree requires that if the wife or husband 
of the unemployed person drawing benefit at the rate applicable to 
the higher-wage classes quoted is also receiving the standard benefit, 
in such cases the lower benefit of the two is to be reduced by one-hal!. 
Further, the benefit granted to unemployed married persons is to |c 
decreased by the amount by which the income of the wife or husband 
exceeds 35 marks ($8.33) a week, unless there are two or more de- 
pendents in respect of whom benefit is payable. Under this provision 
unemployment benefit is not to be considered as income. 

A worker under 17 years of age is granted unemployment bene‘it 
only in case he has no family or person whose legal duty it is to support 
him. 

A person who has voluntarily left his work place or has been dis- 
missed as a result of his own fault loses his right to unemployment 
benefit for six weeks. 

There are a number of other minor changes of a financial character, 
designed like the above, to reduce expenditures and increase tli 
income. It is expected that the economies in expenditure (estimat«< 
at about 100,000,000 marks ($23,800,000) a year) and the increase of 
revenue from the increase of contributions will reduce the deficit 0 
the public employment service and unemployment insurance syste! 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, ‘wt about 447,000,600 
marks ($116,386,000) to about 170,000,000 marks ($40,460,000), 
which must be met by other means. 


Financing of Public Works 


On August 3, 1930, a ‘German Stock Company for Public Works’ 
(Deutschen Gesellschaft fir éffentliche Arbeiten, A.-G.) was organize. 
Its main purpose is to finance public works for the wag wld workers 
in Germany through the money advanced by the Federal and Pr- 
vincial Governments on shares and through domestic and foreivn 
loans and made under certain guaranties.’ 

The company has a board of directors (Vorstand) appointed by tl 
Federal Government, and an advisory council com of represent: 





‘ Acoording to the German labor-union statistis there are about 60 per cent of such unemployed wor! ~~ 


in higher wage classes who have not worked 52 weeks ‘have not made 52 weekly contribut:: - 
sa pt months immediately preceding the Arbeit and Wirtschaft, Aug. 15, 1/4, 
Pp. 


* Wirtschaftsdienst, Aug. 8, 1930, p. 1370; k: Aug 9, 1030, p 503; and Arbeitge!: 
Aug. 15, 1980, p. 454. 
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tives of various Government departments, and is in fact a Govern- 
ment enterprise organized along the lines of a private concern. 

| The company has started its activities with a working capital of 
150,000,000 marks ($35,700,000) and a reserve capital of 105,000,000 
marks ($24,990,000). It plans, during the next two or three years, 
to make te loans up to 200,000,000 marks ($47,600,000) through 
the ’ederal Credit Co. and German Building and Land Bank. 

The public employment service will present the more important 
projects of public works to the company for approval and financing. 

By this means the German Government apparently hopes to sepa- 
rate the financing of public works from the usual public budgets, free 
it from political influences, and piace it on a more solid and permanent 

asis. 
, Speeding up Railway Work 

The German Railway Co. has recently made an agreement with 
the Federal Government in regard to an issuance of treasury certi- 

i ficates up to the sum of 350,000,000 marks ($83,300,000) for the 
purpose of perenne up railway building and repair works, which, in 
> turn, would help the general industrial activities in the country.® 

The first two installments of certificates—150,000,000 marks ($35,- 
700,000) and from 50,000,000 to 75,000,000 marks ($11,900,000 to $17,- 
850,000)—will be offered and sold to the public on the open market, 
while the rest will be taken over by the banks. The certificates will 
be issued for five years’ duration at 6 per ceni. 

The amount of material expected to be bought from the steel mills 
was 65,000 tons per month, but since March of this year the amount 
fell to 35,000 tons and very recently to 20,000 tons per month. Itis 
hoped that. the monthly quota will be raised to 50,000 tons. For the 
building material 80,000,000 marks ($19,040,000) will be spent. For 
track work, as far as it is still possible,20,000,000 marks ($4,760,000) 

| will be spent this year. The sum of 80,000,000 marks ($19,040,000) 
which was intended to be spent for rolling stock in the first half of 
i931, will be spent this year, in order that the producers may be ready 
with the stock when asked for. For the building of bridges and 
safety additions 12,000,000 marks ($2,856,000) will be spent this year. 
It is also planned to spend 50,000,000 marks ($11,900,000) for new 
buildings and 30,000,000 marks ($7,140,000) for railway workshops. 


Italy 


_ To RELIEVE the seasonal unemployment in Italy the sales tax was 
increased on July 1, 1930. Out of the proceeds of this increased tax 
the sum of 100,000,000 lire ($5,300,000) will be spent for public works 
in the coming winter.’ 

_ According to a report of the Minister of Agriculture, 1,122,000,000 
lire ($59,466,000) will be expended on various land reclamation 
schemes, during the fiscal year of 1930-31. Of this sum, the State 
will provide 700,000,000 lire ($37,100,000). The land improvements 
will consist of road making and road repairing, draining of marshy 
land, ting of arid lands, bridge and canal buiiding, building 
hew aqueducts for drinking water, etc. It is expected that this work 
will provide regular employment for about 99,000 workers. During 














* Der Eisenbabahner, Berlin, Aug. 17, 1 . 286. ‘ll La Fascista, July 13, 1930. 
1 Carriere dalle Bors June 29, 1930. ea Bee = , 
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the summer months they will be released for regular agricultural « ork 
and will return after the harvest in October and November. ‘!‘he 
completion of the entire land reclamation- scheme will require 12 
years, engaging nearly 100,000 workers in winter, and will considera}|ly 
change the character of farming regions in Italy. 

On March 25, 1930, the Fascist Grand Council made a number: of 
proposals for the relief of unemployment among agricultural workers 
in winter, and instructed the Agricultural Corporation to work out 
the proposals in detail and to give them effect.’ : 

The corporation called upon the Ministry of Agriculture for a 
report on the employment opportunities in farming and on the 
number of workers available for agriculture, and upon the employ- 
ers’ and workers’ associations for data as to the minimum labor staff 
which the agricultural undertakings might employ under collective 
agreements. 

The Agricultural Corporation submitted its report on May 30 
and 31, 1930. In this report the corporation recommends that 
farmers should provide steady employment throughout the year for 
as many farm hands as possible without prejudice to the technical 
and economic welfare of farming undertaki and points out the 
desirability of transforming agricultural day eats into permanent 


settlers on reclaimed lands. The corporation came to the conclusion 
that the problem of agricultural employment could be solved through 
organization of migration within the country, and that the move- 
ment of agricultural workers to reclaimed areas should take place in 
large groups assisted by the Government. To this end the corpors- 


tion proposed the creation of an inland migration commission, the 
immediate task of which would be the transfer of about 60,000 


unemployed workers from the Po Valley to Southern Italy, and 


sugges that the transfer would be considerably facilitated by 
means of settlement bonuses granted to families taking up permanent 
residence in the reclaimed areas in Southern Italy. 


Netherlands 


Ir 1s planned by the city authorities of Amsterdam to establish 1 
limited lability corporation with a view to reducing unemployment. 
The share capital is to be fixed at 100,000 florins ($40,200), in which 
the Province of North Holland is e ted to participate to an 
amount of 30,000 florins ($12,060), while in addition to sterdam, 
several other industrial cities in this Province will be invited to 
become shareholders.’ 

The program of the corporation will be as follows: As soon as the 
corporation has a certain project in view which it considers to be 
adaptable to relief work, an estimate will be drawn up of the expenses 
necessary to carry out the work in question, such as purchase o! 
land, wages, and other weremg exponere as well as the receipts 
which may be expected, such as from sale of improved land and other 
income. The city authorities interested will then be asked whether, 
and to what extent, they are willing to place unemployed on the work 
planned, under the obligation of proportionately sharing in the 
necessary capital and in the estimated deficit. If the municipalities 


— 





* Industrial and Labor Information, Aug. 11, 1 . 212. 
® Report of Mr. Charles L. Hoover, U. 8. Sicaal Amsterdam, July 21, 1930. 
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consider the expenses of certain work too high and disproportionate 
to the number of unemployed to be set at work, they may decline to 
participate in the project. 

[t is intended that the Government as well as the Provinces shall 
continue to pay the usual subventions for relief work. 

Between the first of December, 1929, and the end of April, 1930, 
the Government of the Netherlands advanced 4,915,097 florins 
($1,975,869) to various municipalities and building associations under 
the authority of a law designed to encourage the Sethdine of dwelling 
houses for wage earners. The total number of dwellings to be con- 
structed with the funds provided by these loans is 1,848, but in a 
number of cases the money is to be used for the purchase of land 
upon which buildings are to be erected, the amount to be employed 
for this purpose being 306,118 florins ($120,647). Of the 29 corpora- 
tions borrowing money, 10 were municipalities and 19 were building 
associations. ‘The largest single borrower was the city of Amsterdam, 
which obtained 2,402,100 florins ($965,644), which is to be used for 
the construction of 694 workmen’s dwellings. 

The rate of interest on these advances was 4% per cent in all cases, 
and the terms of repayment run from 30 to 75 years, the annuities 
running from 4.9 per cent to 6.3 per cent, although in certain cases 
the borrowers are permitted to make supplementary payments on 
the debt, Amsterdam, for example, being accorded the privilege of 
making a maximum annual supplementary payment of 25,26! florins 
($10,155). 

During the months of April, May, and June, 1930, there have been 
calls for the construction of 3,802 buildings of all kinds, although the 
majority of projected houses were of smaller and variety 
which, as a rule, are to be built by companies or individuals for rental 
purposes. The simplest type of builders’ hardware and sanit 
appliances of the kind produced in the home country are to be ; 
Most dwellings of this group are constructed of brick and tile. 


—~<G-0 


Unemployment in Greece, Second Quarter of 1930 


‘Ta Greek Government has worked out a project for the establish- 
ment of an office to be charged with the handling of labor prob- 
lems, especially those connected with unemployment. 

Although there are no official data available in regard to the extent 
of the existing unemployment in Greece, the Piraeus Labor Federa- 
tion has compiled an estimate, according to which the total is said 
to be approximately 138,000 for the entire country in the second 
quarter of 1930. These unemployed persons are classified according 
to their trades and occupations as follows: ' 





Number Number 
Building trades__..........- 25, 000 | Stevedores_.___........._-- 8, 500 
Leather workers._.._.....-- 10, 000 | Food workers____....._.--- 2, 500 
Tobaeco workers... ._..--.-- es ee ae eee 20, 000 
Wom nnn Pee TE ie ah Ag sal te 6, 600 
Mechanical trades... _____-.- 3, 400 | Nonunion workers_.......-- 12, 000 
Textile workers___......_..- 11, 000 
arine workers... __......-- 12, 000 WO ois accinveiotar 138, 600 
Clothing industry ..........- 6, 500 





1 Report of United States consul, Edwin A. Plitt, at Athens, July 15, 1930. 
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Unemployment Insurance in Foreign Countries 


N ARTICLE describing very briefly the unemployment insuranic« 
systems in foreign countries was printed in the December, 192s, 

issue of the Labor Review. In view of the many requests made to 
the bureau for information on this subject, the article referred to hus 
been brought up to date as fully as could be done with the information 
available, and, as thus revised, is reprinted below. 

The first national unemployment insurance act enacted in any 
country was put into effect in Great Britain in 1911. Prior to 
that time the trade-unions of Great Britain and certain continental 
countries had established the policy of paying regular allowances 
to members who were out of work, and later unemployment relic{ 
was granted by the public authorities of municipalities or communes 
of several countries, or the trade-unions’ unemployment funds 
were subsidized from the public funds. France in 1905, Norway in 
1906, and Denmark in 1907 introduced the latter system, known as 
the Ghent system, on a State, as opposed to a communal basis, 
but with certain important modifications, and these systems were 
the forerunners of the establishment of compulsory unemployment 
insurance on a national scale. 

At the present time 18 countries in Europe, Mexico, and Queens- 
land in Australia have either voluntary or compulsory insurance 
schemes fostered and aided by the State, which are designed for thi 
immediate relief of unemployment, and which in some instances 
utilize the period of enforced idleness in training workers for jobs in 
which there is a better prospect of — employment, or organize 
needed public works for the employment of the surplus workers. 


Australia—Queensland | 


UNEMPLOYMENT insurance in Queensland was established on a co1- 
pulsory basis by the act of October 18, 1922. The act ence to 
all wage earners 18 years of age or over, whose wages are fixed under 
collective agreements or by arbitration decisions and also includes 
Pure sot eotablinkad fund which ported by equal 

act establi a which is sup equal payments 
made by the Government, the employers, and the workers. ‘The 
pron payments for each employed worker were fixed in April, 19s, 
at 18d. (36.5 cents), the government, the employer, and worker 
each contributing 6d. (12.2 cents). 

A worker who has contributed to the fund for six months or mv 


is entitled, if unemployed, to a weekly payment known as a sus'°- 
nance allowance, varying in amount according to locality and «: 
between married and unmarried workers. Additional benefits «1 
paid for each child under 16, but not to exceed four. 
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Benefits are payable, after a waiting period of 14 days, for a max- 
imum of 15 weeks in one year. The act provides that if a worker 
becomes unemployed solely through his own fault he shall not be 
entitled to the sustenance allowances for a maximum period of two 
months, while if a worker leaves his employment voluntarily, pay- 
ment of the sustenance allowance shall be deferred for a‘ period 
varying according to circumstances. 

A new supertax was imposed on all incomes and wages in the 
first part of 1930, this supertax, which is deducted from the wages, 
amounting to 2d. (4 cents) on each pound ($4.87). 


Austria 


Tue Austrian unemployment insurance law, enacted March 24, 
1920, has been the subject of numerous amendments owing to the 
continued economic depression. The insurance is in theory com- 
pulsory for all wage earners, but certain classes, such as agricultural 
and forestry workers (except workers employed exclusively or mainly 
in sawmills) and domestic servants, are excluded. 

The costs of the insurance system are divided among employers 
and employees, and are fixed at a percentage of the normal contribu- 
tion for sickness insurance, which may not exceed 75 per cent of this 
contribution. Employers pay one-third and employees two-thirds 
of the amount, as in the sickness insurance system. The Federal 
Government contributes to the expenses of the management of the 
district industrial commissions and certain unemployment offices and 
toward the costs of supervision of unemployment insurance, the 
Government subsidy amounting to one-third of these expenses. 

Insured persons, 1n order to have a claim to unemployment bene- 
fit, must have been employed for at least 20 weeks within the pre- 
vious 12 months in an occupation subject to insurance, but in 
necessitous cases this period may be fixed at 20 weeks in the previous 
24 months. The benefit varies according to whether the worker is 
married or single or has other dependents, but it may not exceed 80 
per cent of the last week’s earnings. Employees are classified in 10 
va groups. - 

he payment of benefit begins on the eighth day of unemployment. 
The normal benefit period was fixed by the act of December 17, 1927, 
at 30 weeks in a period of 12 months, but in periods of crisis this may 
be extended, the special allowance amounting to 80 per ceat of the 
statutory benefit. There is a four to eight weeks’ period of suspen- 
sion of benefit imposed on workers who give up their work without 
justifiable cause. 

The act of December 20, 1928, prolonged until December 31, 1930, 
the measures according to which unemployed persons after receiving 
the statutory benefits for 30 weeks may still receive emergency benefit 
at the rate of 80 per cent of the ordinary benefit. 

The act. provides for “productive unemployment relie1,’ financial 
assistance being granted c the State for the carrying on of public 
works which furnish employment for persons who would otherwise 
receive benefit. During periods of serious industrial depression the 
State may compensate employers to the amount of the unemployment 
benefit if they retain in their employment workers whom they are 
entitled to discharge. 
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Belgium 


THE various decrees relating to unemployment insurance funds |) 
Belgium, the first of which was issued December 30, 1920, were 
coordinated and amended by the orders of May 15 and December 
10, 1924. The system of insurance is voluntary and applies in pri1- 
ciple to the workers in all trades. The subsidy paid by the State :» 
the funds was increased by a decree of March 21, 1927, from 50 por 
cent of the fees paid by the members of the funds to two-thirds of 
that amount. In addition, many of the communes voluntarily grait 
subsidies proportionate to the benefits paid by the funds. The con- 
tributions of members vary in the different funds and there is a corre- 
sponding variation in the amount of benefits paid, but the amount of 
benefits paid to the unemployed from all sources combined -can not 
exceed in any case, three-fourths of the wages paid to the heads of 
families with three or more children in the same category as the unen- 
ployed worker. Additional benefits are paid for children under 14 
years of age and for those between the ages of 14 and 16 who are 
attending school or are physically incapable of working. 

The national emergency fund, financed by State hon oe and by 
subscription and other voluntary contributions, assists involuntarily 
unemployed persons who are members of approved unemployment 
societies when such societies become unable to meet their liabilities 
toward the persons insured with them. Grants may also be made 
from it to unemployed persons who have exhausted the benefit due 
them and who are in want, up to a maximum of 30 grants a year, 
which, however, may be extended when it is found impossible to give 
such persons employment in another industry. Family allowances 
are not paid from the fund except in necessitous cases. Fifteen per 
cent of the payments by the national emergency fund is to be charged 
to the insurance societies, which must repay the amount. 

In order to receive unemployment relief, membership for at least 
one year prior to the payment of benefits is required, during which 
time the regular fees must have been paid. | 

Individuals excluded from unemployment relief include those who 
are incapacitated for work, those unemployed as a result of a strike 
or lockout, and persons who have been discharged from their former 
employment and who refuse to accept employment for which they 
are qualified. ° 


Bulgaria 


CoMPULSORY unemployment insurance was established in Bul- 
garia by the act of May 5, 1925, effective January 1, 1926. The 
act ap . to wage earners generally, between the ages of 15 and 60, 
with the exception of domestic servants and such workers and ei- 

loyees in the public services as are entitled to special benefits. 

amen are included, and those agricultural workers who are engage! 
in undertakings which are recognized in a special legislative act «; 
‘‘model”’ enterprises. 

Benefits are paid from an unemployment fund established in con- 
nection with the social insurance funds and supported by contrib:'- 
tions from the workers, the employers, and the State, at the rate of 
1 leva (0.72 cent) per insured person per week. The State as an 
employer pays 1 per cent of the credits allowed for wages into te 


unemployment fund. iiss 
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Benefits are paid for a maximum period of 12 weeks per annum, 
on condition that the insured person has been paying contributions 
for at least 52 weeks over a period of two years. The benefits are 
payable after the eighth _ of unemployment and amount to 16 
leva (11.5 cents) per day for heads of families, and 10 leva (7.2 cents) 
per day for unmarried persons. 

In order to deal with acute unemployment the Minister of Com- 
merce, Industry, and Labor and the Minister of Finance are author- 
ized, on the advice of the Superior Labor Council and the Social 
Insurance Council, to organize public works for the unemployed and 
to order the reduction of hours of work and of wages in order to allow 
private undertakings to continue work. If an unemployed person is 
unable to secure work because of the inadequacy of his qualifications, 
he may be sent to a school by the employment exchange or may be 
compelled to take courses, but the period of study may not exceed 
the period for which unemployment allowance is paid. 


Czechoslovakia 


Tue voluntary insurance system in Czechoslovakia, established by 
the act of July 19, 1921, applies in principle to wage earners in all 
trades, enteacs Mf they are compulsorily imsured against sickness. 
The insurance is administered through the trade-union funds, and the 
employees’ contributions vary from fund to fund. Employers do not 
coneelbials. An amending bill was passed June 5, 1930, which 
increased the grant made by the State in respect of each case of 
unemployment from 13 to 26 weeks. The rate of the grant was raised 
considerably according to a sliding scale based on the length of 
membership of the unemployed person in a trade-union fund, his 
domestic responsibilities, etc., the maximum contribution by the 
State being 18 crowns (54 cents) per day. 

The total amount of the benefit granted by the trade-union and the 
State may not exceed two-thirds of the last wage drawn by the 
unemployed person and may be paid for a period of 26 weeks. After 
the expiration of this period the unemployed person may receive 
benefit at a lower rate during another 13 weeks, and if, at the end of 
this period he is still unemployed and has no means of subsistence he 
is entitled to emergency relief for a further period of 13 weeks. Sub- 
ject to reciprocity of treatment, foreigners are entitled to this emer- 
gency relief under the same conditions as citizens of Czechoslovakia. 

The law also provides that the Minister of Social Welfare may use 
part of the niin allotted in the budget to unemployment for the 
organization or encouragement of works likely to provide work for 
unemployed persons. ie this purpose the State may grant the 
employer an allowance not exceeding 10 crowns (30 cents) a day for 
each unemployed worker engaged. These amendments are to come 
into force ; rl 1, 1931. 

Under a law of June 28, 1930, provision is made for emergency work 
for the unemployed, such as the building or repair of roads, reforesta- 
tion, ete. In giving work to the unemployed, preference is to be 
given to persons who are in receipt of trade-union or State unemploy- 
ment ts and such persons are required to accept such employ- 
ment if they are qualified for it. 
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Denmark 


THERE is no State system of unemployment insurance in Denmar 
but by the act of December 22, 1921, the voluntary insurance fund. 
attached to the trade-unions are recognized by the State and receiv. 
subsidies from the State and the communes. 

Membership in the funds receiving Government grants is restricte:| 
to wees earners between the ages of 16 and 60 whose resources do nv | 
exceed 15,000 crowns ($4,000). 

The State subsidy amounts to 35 per cent of the contributions an: 
the communal subsidy is optional, with a maximum of 30 per cent. 
Employers do not contribute to the primary funds but employe:- 
participating in compulsory industrial accident insurance are require | 
to contribute 5 kroner ($1.33) annually per worker to the reserve fund 
In the case of agricultural and forestry workers the contribution is ° 
kroner (53.3 cents). The contributions of workers vary from one 
fund to another. 

The benefit may not exceed two-thirds of the normal wages pro- 
vided it does not fall below 1 krone (26.7 cents) per day or excee«| 
3% kroner (93.3 cents) for unmarried workers and 4 kroner ($1.07) 
for workers maintaining a family. There is a supplementary allow- 
ance for each dependent child, paid from the central unemployment 
fund. The length of the benefit period varies in the different funds 
but may not be less in any case than 70 days in a period of 12 con- 
secutive months. 

An act which came into force October 1, 1927, abolished the specia! 
and emergency benefits which were allowed during the period o/{ 
depression. The State unemployment fund, from which subsidics 
were granted for this purpose, was greatly reduced as a result, and 
the employers’ contributions were also reduced and will eventuall\ 
be abolished altogether. 

An official order of October 22, 1927, provided that although 
recognized unemployment funds should suspend all payment o/ 
benefits in case of a strike or lockout, these payments may be resumed 
in the case of workers indirectly affected but in no case may benefits 
be paid to members who participate directly in the strike or lockout. 

e act of July 1, 1927, discontinued the payment of emergency 
unemployment benefits but allowed special emergency funds to be 
set up by individual unemployment insurance funds to meet the need 
of emergency benefit. These special funds did not prove a success, 
and to remedy this situation an amendment was passed April 4, 192, 
by which sith funds set up before July 1, 1928, were entitled to an 
extra initial public contribution not exceeding 10 crowns ($2.66) per 
member and a loan up to 5 crowns ($1.33) member. An amend- 
ment of November 9, 1928, modified the basis for the definition 0! 
emergency unemployment. For the purpose of determining thv 
normal unemployment, the average for the preceding 16 years, minu- 
the four years of highest unemployment was taken instead of th: 
average for the 10 preceding years. 


Finland 


Tusre is a voluntary insurance system in Finland established |). 
an order of November 2, 1917, amended May 8, 1920. Person- 
between the ages of 15 and 60 are eligible for insurance. 
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Benefits are paid for 90 days in a period of 12 consecutive months, 
but after the maximum amount has been paid during 36 months, the 
payment of benefits is suspended for one year. The State subsidy 
varies from one-third to one-half of the benefit paid, the employers 
do not contribute, and the employees’ contributions vary according 
to the fund. The benefits paid range from 1 mark to 10 marks 
(2.5 cents to 25.2 cents) per day. 


France 


THERE is no State system of unemployment insurance in France, 
but the voluntary unemployment insurance funds have been sub- 
sidized by the State since 1905. The amount of the Government 
subsidy has been changed at various times according to employment 
conditions. In 1927 the total payment by the Government to the 
departmental and municipal funds amounted to 60 per cent of the 

» allowances granted by the funds but these subsidies applied only to 

60 days’ benefit in a period of 12 months. Membership in the funds 

is open, in C6 amy a to all wage earners. The contributions of the 

workers and the benefits vary according to the individual fund. 

A decree of September 21, 1929, provided that the maximum rate 
of the subsidy paid by the State to unemployment relief funds, which 
formerly varied only in proportion to the number of unemployed 

i persons relieved by the fanite and the extent of the relief granted, 
will vary also in proportion to the family responsibilities of such 
unemployed persons. Under the decree the maximum benefit for 
every unemployed person who is a bachelor or head of a household 
and for every unemployed member of a family belonging to the 
> unemployment fund remains at 8 francs (31 cents), but it also provides 
i that the State shall pay a subsidy for the wife of an unemployed 
person receiving benefit and for each of his parents or children when 
"such persons are maintained by the eneenghovred person and are not 
in receipt of wages or, if they receive wages are earning less than 2 
francs (7.8 cents) a day. For such persons the State subsidy shall 
> be estimated at a rate not exceeding 2.50 francs (9.8 cents) per head 
per day. The local relief allowed to a single household will only be 
taken into account for the calculation of the State subsidy up to a 
maximum of 16 francs (62 cents), but in the applications of this limit 
allowances granted to members of the saan aM Agios family 
who themselves belong to the unemployment fund will not be taken 
into account. 

An act of February 15, 1929, provided that seamen, in case of 
mcapture, shipwreck, or declared unseaworthiness of the ship are 
entitled to an indemnity for the whole period of unemployment, with 
& maximum of two months’ wages, at the rate of wages provided in 
the contract. | 












Germany 


= ‘Tue German system of unemployment relief out of public funds was 
replaced by a system of compulsory insurance of workers and employ- 
ees thro h the act of July 16, 1927, which came into force October 1, 
1927, e insurance applies to all classes of workers liable to com- - 
pulsory health insurance (the wage limit being 3,600 reichsmarks 
($857.83) per year), to employees covered by compulsory old-age 
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and sickness insurance (limited to persons earning not more ‘hap 
8,400 reichsmarks ($2,001.61) annually), and to crews of vessels. 
Seasonal workers are also included. The number of wage earners 
insured against unemployment is approximately 18,200,000. Exeimp. 
tions are made in respect of persons employed in forestry or fisiing 
who live on the proceeds of their work and are in the employ of 
other persons less than six months a year, workers subject to long. 
term contracts, and apprentices serving an apprenticeship of not less 
than two years. The contributions, which are equally divided 
between employers and employees and are fixed by the execu. 
tive board of the Federal Bureau for Employment and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, may not exceed 3 per cent of the wages or salaries 
forming the basis of calculation. The States and the Federal Govern. 
ment also contribute, the Government contributions being used to 
cover deficits in State labor districts and to create an emergency fund 
which may not fall below a stated amount. 

The benefit includes the benefit proper and a family allowance 
amounting to 5 per cent of the wages or salaries received by the 
unemployed. The wages or salaries are divided into 11 classes, and 
in each wage class a standard wage or salary is set, a certain per- 
centage of which constitutes the benefit. These standard wage rates 
range from 8 reichsmarks ($1.91) per week for the lowest grade to 
63 reichsmarks ($15.01) for the highest, and the average benefit, 
including family allowance, ranges from 80 per cent of the standard 
wage for the lowest group to 60 per cent for the highest. 

Benefits are payable for 26 weeks, beginning with the eighth day 
of unemployment, but in times of economic crises persons who have 
exhausted their right to unemployment benefit are taken care of by 
the emergency relief fund. A resolution adopted by the Reichstag 
August 21, 1928, extended this additional benefit from 26 weeks to 
39 weeks, and for the unemployed over 40 years of age to a maxi 
mum of 52 weeks. The emergency fund is also used for the payment 
of benefits to unemployed persons who are deserving but who have 
not yet poqured a full claim to benefit. Such persons and young 
persons under 21 years of age are obliged to accept any work offered 
to them; the same requirement is made of other recipients of unen- 
ployment relief who have received benefits for nine weeks. Short 
time workers receiving insufficient or irregular wages are granted 4 
supplementary benefit out of the Federal bureau’s funds. The bene 
fit is not granted during strikes and lockouts except in case of indirect 
participation and to avoid special hardship. 

The. duties of the authorities include the institution of special 
measures for the prevention of unemployment. Aside from finding 
work for the unemployed, traveling expenses may be paid to work- 
men and employees being transferred to other places out of funds of 
the Federal bureau, also working equipment may be furnished and 
eveneen it there may be a limited contribution to the wages or 
salaries. 

A law was passed October 4, 1929, amending the original law in the § 
following particulars: 

The law defines an unemployed person as an industrial wage earnet 
who is temporarily out of employment and who does not earn his 
living by some individual work such as that of agriculturist, merch ant, 
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an craftsman, or industrialist. No claim for unemployment benefit will 
1s, be allowed if the unemployed wage earner can assist in earning a com- 
ers mon means of subsistence in an undertaking belonging to his parents, 
\p- children, brothers, or sisters especially where such persons live in a 
ng common household. 

of The time in which a wage earner must have worked during the last 
ng- two years in order to be entitled to unemployment benefit is extended 
E98 from six months to one year. 

led In cases where the last place of assistance and the last place of work 
ave are different the amount of the insurance benefit is fixed according to 
vy- the agreement wages (‘‘tarif’’) in effect at the place of payment of 
les benefit, instead of on the basis of actual earnings in the former 
rn- employment. The waiting period remains at 7 days but the present 
to act allows a reduction to 3 days for unemployed persons having 


ind more than 4 dependents and increases it to 14 days for young 
persons under 21 who have no dependents. The benefit rate 
nee for persons normally engaged in occupations subject to seasonal 
the unemployment was reduced on account of the high risk of unemploy- 
ind ment in such occupations. On the other hand, seasonal workers, 
yer who were formerly eliminated from the insurance system at the end 
tes I of six weeks’ benefit and transferred to the special relief system, 
to i remain in the regular insurance system and are no longer required, 
fit, [E® as they were under the special relief act, to prove that they are in need. 
ard The amount of insurance benefits will be based on the average earn- 
ings of the last six months instead of the last three, as formerly. The 
lay [i rates of benefit remain the same, but subsidies or pensions which the 
ave J" unemployed person may receive from another source will in future be 
by [ie deducted from the benefit in so far as the additional benefits exceed 
tag I the sum of 30 marks ($7.14). 
: to By an act of December 27, 1929, effective January 1, 1930, to June 
axi- [M% 30, 1930, the rate of contribution payable under the German employ- 
ent J ment exchanges and unemployment insurance act as amended in 
ave [em October, 1929, was temporarily increased from 3 to 3% per cent of the 
ung [fi worker’s wage, half paid by the employer and half by the worker. 
red A new tax on tobacco came into force January 1, 1930. As this tax 
em- J was expected to lead to the discharge of a considerable number of 
ort- [i workers and employees, an amendment to the act provided that any 
d a [such persons should be entitled to benefit even if they had not been 
one- [i employed in the industry for three months. Such benefits were to be 
rect fim paid by the unemployment insurance institute, which would be 
reimbursed by the Federal Government for amounts in excess of the 
cial J normal obligations of the insurance system. 
ling Orders issued March 8 and 20, 1930, provided for the payment of 


ork- JM benefits to persons discharged from the Army and the Federal water 
s of police who have served six months or over but are not entitled to a 










pension, The period of benefit is 26 weeks but may be reduced 
according to the cause of discharge. 

By an act of April 14, 1930, the temporary increase in the rate of 
contributions to 3% per cent of wages was fixed at that figure until it 
should be changed by further legislation. An annual subsidy of — 
varying amount, fixed for 1930 at 150,000,000 marks, will be granted 
to the unemployment insurance institute by the Government, and 
during 1930 a special subsidy amounting to 80,000,000 marks was to 
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be granted by the Government, 50,000,000 marks of which was t:; be 
drawn from the resources of the Industrial Securities Bank nq 
30,000,000 marks from the proceeds of the wages tax, provided |), 
income from this tax exceeded 1,425,000,000 marks. If these rese: og 
proved insufficient, the Government was required to make the neves. 
sary advances to enable the institute to pay the statutory benefit, jp 
accordance with the unemployment insurance act. If this occurred, 
however, the Government was required to introduce a bill at conee 
providing for the recovery of these advances either through increacing 
the contributions, reform of the insurance system, or by recourse to 
further taxation. It was also decided by the Reichstag that if the siate 
of the labor market on June 1, 1930, indicated ‘that the average 
number of unemployed entitled to benefit would exceed 1,200,000 an 
amending bill should be introduced at once by the Government. As 
the insurance system was facing a deficit on that date a bill was intro. 
duced by the Government in June, 1930, amending the unemployment 
imsurance act in several important particulars. 

By a decree dated July 26, 1930, the rate of contribution was raised 
from 3% to 4% per cent of the insured person’s wage—this increase to 
remain in effect until March 31, 1931. The increased contribution is 
imposed upon the employers alone in undertakings in which the 
unemployment risk is shown to be appreciably above the average. 
The waiting period is increased to 14 days for all unemployed persons 
without dependents. The full rate of benefit is payable to persons 
in the four highest wage classes oniy if they have paid contributions 
for at least 52 weeks during the 18 months prior to the lodging of the 
claim. Benefits are also reduced in the case of married persons who 
are both entitled to benefit unless there are two or more dependents 
in respect of whom benefit is payable. These and certain other minor 
reforms are expected to result in a saving of approximately 100,000,000 


marks. 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


Tue British national insurance act of 1911 introduced a compul- 
sory unemployment insurance system in Great Britain which, as it 
was of an experimental nature, was applied only to workers in the 
building, engineering, and shipbuilding industries since these workers 
were gti ab subject to unemployment. The law was graduially 


extended to cover other groups of workers through a series of amend- 
ments and in December, 1927, a new law was passed recasting and 
consolidating all the legislation dealing with unemployment insurance. 

The unemployment insurance acts provide, subject to certain 
exceptions, for compulsory insurance against unemployment of sub- 
stantially all employed persons. The principal Tuas of persons 
who are excepted from such compulsory insurance are juveniles under 
16 years of age, and (since January 2, 1928) persons aged 65 and over, 
persons employed otherwise than by way of manual labor at a rate 
of remuneration exceeding in value £250 ($1,212.63) per annum, ))cr- 
sons employed in agriculture and pervate domestic service, and out- § 


workers. Persons oe sae by local public authorities, railw:.ys, 
and certain other public-utility enpigtikioe, members of the police 
forces, and persons with rights under a statutory superannuaiion 
scheme, may in certain circumstances also be excepted. 
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(ontributions are paid by the employers, employees, and the State, 
the weekly rates of contribution being as follows: 


WEEKLY RATES OF CONTRIBUTION UNDER BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT INSUR- 
ANCE ACT 








Employ- | Employ- Govern- 
Sex and age er’s con- ee’s con- | ment’s con- 
tribution | tribution | tribution 





d.! d. d. 
Men 2600 Ee neh nb edie cei Fated ooemeeedbediidenriion 8 7 6 
WF CeO tin Fiano cites a9 wasn cme ro ses emevpro ere 7 6 4 
Young mem aeea 56, 20, and’ 90 years... .. 2.52.22. ee ee 7 6 54 
Young women ONIN I so chemin tel | 6 5 334 
Boys abGn wee an Beene... cc. 2 eee ai emit ei a 3 34 3 
42 








Gicks 2G er I pee 2a se so igh a ke ech see ebins- | 244 





1 Penny =2.08 cents. 


Benefits are graduated according to the scale of contributions. 


' Men and women between the ages of 21 and 65 receive 17s. ($4.12) 


and 15s. ($3.64) per week, respectively; young men aged 18, 19, and 
20 receive @ “he of 10, 12, and 14 shillings ($2.43, $2.92, and $3.40), 
respectively, while the benefits for young women of the corresponding 
ages are 8, 10, and 12 shillings ($1.94, $2.43, and $2.92); and boys 
aged 16 and 17 receive 6s. ($1.46) and girls 5s. ($1.21) per week. A 
weekly benefit amounting to 7s. ($1.70) is allowed for one adult 
dependent and one of 2s. (48.5 cents) for each child under 14 who is 
maintained wholly or mainly by the claimant as well as for any child 
aged 14 or 15 who is under full-time instruction in a day school and is 
wholly or mainly maintained by the claimant. A claimant is not 
entitled to benefit unless he has paid into the fund at least 30 con- 


§ tributions (or in the case of disabled ex-service men, 15 contributions) 


within two years preceding the date of his claim. There is a waiting 
period of six days for which no benefit is payable. If a claimant 
satisfies the conditions governing the receipt of benefit, he is entitled 
to this benefit as long as he is genuinely unemployed, but after the 
lapse of a reasonable interval he is required to accept any suitable 
work which may be offered him or further benefit will be withheld. 

The law provides that grants may be made out of the unemploy- 
ment fund toward the cost of approved courses of instruction for 
boys and girls of the ages of 16 and 17 who are insured or who are 
normally employed or likeli to be employed in an insurable occu- 


} pation. 


There are certain causes which disqualify an insured contributor 
for the receipt of unemployment benefit for varying periods. These 
include loss of employment as a result of a strike, loss of employment 
through misconduct or voluntarily leaving employment without just 
cause, and imprisonment or confinement in a workhouse or other 
institution supported by public funds. 

All claims for unemployment benefit and questions arising in con- 
hection with claims are determined by statutory officers known as 
Insurance officers, and appeals from decisions are carried before a 
court of referees Kar" fa a chairman appointed by the Minister 
of Labor and an equal number of representatives of employers and _ 
of the insured contributors. 

_An act was adopted by the British Parliament July 26, 1929, pro- 
viding for an increase in the exchequer contribution to the unemploy- 
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ment fund to one-half of the aggregate contributions of employed 
persons and employers. Under the previous regulations, the excheq- 
uer contribution was less than 40 per cent of the aggregate contri!u- 
tions of the other parties. This was a temporary measure adop'ed 
to save the fund from being exhausted before the whole position could 
be studied and permanent measures adopted. 

A new unemployment insurance bill became law in December, 1929. 
The bill provided that the minimum age for entry into unemployment 
insurance should be lowered from the present age of 16 to 15 if and 
when legislation comes into force raising the school-leaving age to 
15 or more. The rates of benefits for persons aged 17, 18, and 19 
were raised to 9s. ($2.19) for males 17 years of age and 14s. ($3.41) 
for those 18 and 19 years of age and in the case of females to 7s. 6d. 
($1.83) and 12s. ($2.92), respectively. The allowance for an adult 
dependent was increased from 7s. to 9s. ($1.70 to $2.19). The 
provision in the earlier law requiring a claimant to prove that he is 
genuinely seeking work but is unable to secure employment was 
repenee and the onus of showing that suitable employment is avail- 
able placed in the first instance on the administrative authorities. 
The provision that a claimant who has not paid 30 contributions in 
the last two years has to prove that he has, during the two years 
immediately preceding the date of his application for benefit, been 
employed in an insurable employment to such an extent as was 
reasonable, was repealed. An amendment was also adopted pro- 
viding that the unemployment insurance bill shall remain in force 
only until March 31, 1933. 

In view of the increasing number of unemployed, an act dated 
August 1, 1930, provides for increasing the borrowing powers of the 
unemployment insurance fund from £50,000,000 to £60,000,000. 


Irish Free State 


Tue British unemployment insurance act of 1920 is still in force 
in the Irish Free State as the fundamental unemployment insurance 
act. The insurance is compulsory and the exemptions are similar 
to those specified in the British act. The maximum duration of 
benefit is 26 weeks, and the benefit for males aged 18 and over is 
15s. ($3.64), for females 12s. ($2.91), and for those under 18 years 
of age, half of the above rates. Extra allowances are also paid for 
dependent children. The weekly contributions vary for men, women, 
young persons, and boys and girls. 


Italy 


Tue Italian unemployment insurance system established by a 
decree of Octcber 19, 1919, was reorganized by a decree issued 
December 30, 1923. By the terms of this decree a special insurance 
fund was created for each Province and for groups of Provinces but 
the general management was vested in the National Social Insurance 
Fund, thereby combining the administration of unemployment 
insurance with that of other branches of social insurance. 

Unemployment insurance is compulsory for all wage earners of 
both sexes, 15 to 65 years of age, with the exception of agricultural 
workers; employees earning more than 800 lire ($41.84) per month; 
employees in public or private establishments which guarantee steady 
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employment; home workers; domestic servants; theatrical and 
moving-picture artists; employees of the State, the royal household, 
Provinces and communes; and employees of charitable institutions 
and of State railroads and public transportation enterprises; and 
casual workers. 

The insurance funds are supported solely by the contributions of 
the workers and employers. The contributions are fixed at 0.70, 
1.40, or 2.10 lire (3.7, 7.3, and 11 cents) fortnightly, according to 
the wage earned by the insured person. The lowest contribution is 
paid for persons earning 4 lire (20.9 cents) or less per day and the 
highest contribution for those earning over 8 lire (41.8 cents). The 
employers are entirely responsible for the payment of these contri- 
butions, one-half of which is charged to the workers. 

Benefits amount to 1.25, 2.50, and 3.75 lire (6.5, 13.1, and 19.6 


| cents) per day according to the amount of the contribution. These 


rates are payable only on condition that 24 contributions have been 
paid in to the credit of the claimant during the preceding two years. 
They may be paid for a period of 90 days, which may be increased to 
120 days if 36 contributions have been made to the fund. 

There is a national unemployment fund which assists provincial or 
interprovincial funds which are unable to meet the demands for 
unemployment relief. This fund receives part of the contributions 
paid to the provincial funds, the only contribution of the State being 
one-half of the fines received for contraventions of the legal provisions 
on unemployment insurance. 

As a preventive measure against unemployment, the carriers of 


| unemployment insurance may organize vocational courses, attendance 
§ at which may be made compulsory for unemployed persons in receipt 


of relief. The National Social Insurance Fund may advance money 
from the unemployment fund equal to one-fifth of the resources of the 
funds for the carrying out of general or local public-utility work. 


Luxemburg 


UNEMPLOYMENT allowances in the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg 
are regulated under an act of August 6, 1921. The State advances 
the funds necessary for the payment of benefits, thereafter recovering 
one-quarter from the municipalities and one-half from the employers 
and workers. 

A decree of February 9, 1927, amending the rate of allowance, 
advanced the maximum benefit from 3 francs (8.3 cents) per day to 
9 francs (25 cents). The family allowances were also increased so 
that the maximum allowance of a skilled worker is now 15 francs 
(41.7 cents) per day. 

_ The right to benefit begins on the third day of unemployment and 
if endhiatainent exceeds eight days it is retroactive to the first day. 


Mexico 


Tug Mexican Government had decided in August, 1929, to set up 
an unemployment fund to be formed by grants from the public 
authorities and compulsory contributions from civil servants, agri- 
cultural and industrial workers. The contribution would be deducted - 
from wages higher than 5 pesos ($2.50) a day to the amount of two 


days’ wages for each worker liable to such a tax. 
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Netherlands 


VOLUNTARY unemployment insurance in the Netherlands © qs 
established by an order of December 2, 1916, which has been jie 
subject of various amendments since that time. It applies in p:in- 
ciple to wage earners in all trades. 

The State contributions vary from an amount equal to that p.id 
by the insured persons to twice that amount. Half of the amoint 
paid by the State is recovered from the communes. The employ:es’ 
contributions vary between the different funds and employers do 101 
contribute. 

The normal benefit period is 60 days per year for persons regul::ly 
employed and 36 days for seasonal workers. 


Norway 


VOLUNTARY unemployment insurance funds in Norway are sub- 
sidized by the State, the Government paying 50 per cent and in excep- 
tional cases two-thirds of the benefit. Two-thirds of these amounts, 
however, are recovered from the communes. Membership in insurance 
funds is open in general to all workers. The benefits amount to 50 per 
cent of the normal salary. The regular benefit is for a period of 90 
days per year, and in exceptional cases may be increased to 120 days. 


Poland 


AN UNEMPLOYMENT insurance law was passed in Poland July 31, 
1924, which provided for compulsory insurance of all wage earners 
over 18 years of age who are under contract in industrial, mining, 


metallurgical, or commercial undertakings, in transport undertakings, 
or in all other enterprises which although not conducted for profit 
are managed on the same principles as industrial undertakings, pro- 
vided more than five mek wes are employed. Intellectual workers 
were included in a decree of May 1, 1927. 

The funds are maintained by contributions by the State, the 
employers and the employees, amounting to 3 per cent of the wages 
paid to the insured workers. Of this amount, the State pays | per 
cent, the employers 1% per cent, and the employees cno-Balt of 1 per 
cent. The State is entitled to recover from the communes one-half 
of the amount it contributes. 

In order to be eligible for unemployment benefit it is required that 
a claimant shall have been employed for at least 20 weeks during the 
ear preceding the declaration of unemployment in. an undertaking 
able to compulsory unemployment insurance. 

Allowances for unmarried workers amount to 30 per cent of the 
wage last received; for those with from one to two dependents, 35 
per cent; for families with from three to five dependents, 40 per cent; 
and for families over five, 50 per cent. In computing these allow- 
ances, however, any part of the wage in excess of 5 zlotys (56 cents) 

day is not taken into account. There is a waiti riod of 10 
ays before benefits are paid. In 1929 the rates o nefit were 
increased by 10 per cent and the contributions reduced in the same 


pro : 

} normal benefit peried is 13 weeks but in exceptional cases 
may be extended to 17 weeks. The right to unemployment alliw- 
ance is forfeited if suitable employment at a normal wage offered 
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by ‘he State employment office is refused, an exception being made 
of employment in an establishment involved in a strike. Employ- 
ment will be considered suitable if it does not endanger health and if 
it does not involve the worker in any difficulty in resuming his ordinary 
occupation. It is permissible to refuse an offer of employment if 
housing accommodations can not be secured in the neighborhood of 
the place of employment. 

By an act of March 25, 1929, the age for admission to insurance was 
lowered from 18 to 16 years and the maximum wage for the calcula- 
tion of unemployment benefit was raised to 10 zloty ($1.12) a day. 
rea It was also provided that all workers should be compulsorily insured 

; irrespective of the number of workers employed in the undertaking, 
but this provision will not come into force until January 23, 1931. 


id 
nt 


ot 


ib- Russia - 
‘p- THE payment of unemployment benefit in Russia is based on the 
ts, labor code adopted November 9, 1922. Insurance is compulsory, 
ice but the employers bear the entire cost. As a large number of the 
er undertakings are nationalized, however, this amounts to a State 
90) contribution in the case of these industries. 
VS. The maximum benefit period is fixed at nine months for eacn year 
of unemployment. 

Benefits were fixed by a regulation dated December 14, 1927, as 
31, follows: The workers are divided into three classes, of which members 
ers of the first class receive benefits varying from 11 chervonetz rubles 


ng, ($5.67) per month in the zone where the cost of living is lowest, to 
gs, 26 rubles ($13.39) in the zone where it is highest. Workers in the 
fit second class receive benefits varying from 8 to 19 chervonetz rubles 
ro- ($4.12 to $9.79), according to the cost of living, and members of the 
ers third class receive benefits varying from 6 to 15 rubles ($3.09 to $7.73) 
per month. Additional allowances are granted for dependents. In 
the addition to the regular benefit, trade-union members are entitled to 
eS a special benefit varying in amount according to their length of 
per fi membership. 
per Benefit is payable to unemployed persons in the first class irre- 
alf [spective of the period during which they have been employed as 
wage earners. This applies also to industrial workers who are trade- 
hat J unionists who come within the second class; to young persons under 
the 18; to soldiers of all ranks who have been definitely or temporarily 
ing [i demobilized or transferred to the reserve; and to persons disabled in 
industry who have recovered their ability to work. Workers in the 
the [i third class belonging to trade-unions are not entitled to benefit unless 
35) fi they have worked as wage earners for six consecutive months before 
nt; J becoming unemployed; for salaried employees who are members of 
\w- [i trade-unions the qualification period is 12 consecutive months, and 
ts) J for all other classes of unemployed, 36 consecutive months. Unem- 
10 fi ployed persons must have been registered at an employment office or 
ere J trade-union within three months of loss of employment. 
me i Emergency relief works are organized by the unemployment relief 
Institutions and a bimonthly system of rotation on these works is 
used 33 as to benefit as large a number of the unemployed as possible. 
Refusal to work without good reason or failure to oy sep? pogaiarly 
at the employment exchange will deprive workers of benefit for one 
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month and a second offense will result in being permanertly dropped 
from the rolls. 

An order issued by the social insurance council October 19, 1929, 
amending the decree of December 14, 1927, provided that insured 
persons who wish to establish their claim to benefit must prove thiat 
they have been employed for two years as wage earners if they belong 
to trade-unions and three years in other cases. A probationary 
period as wage earners is required of young persons under 20 years 
of age. No unemployed person is entitled to benefit unless he is 
registered with an employment exchange, if his family is in receipt 
of a certain minimum income, or if he or any member of his family 
has means other than wages. Unemployed persons residing in 
villages are eligible for benefits only if they are members of trade- 
unions, if they belong to a peasant family whose farm is not liable 
to income tax, and if they were previously employed in the village 
where they live. The period of benefit remains unchanged but there 
must have been a minimum period of six months of wage-paid em- 
ployment before the right to unemployment benefit recommences. 
Seasonal workers are eligible for benefits only if employed in under- 
takings subject to seasonal interruptions, if engaged in undertakings 
where the social insurance system is fully applicable, if they belong | 
to a peasant family not liable to income tax, and if they are perma- 
nently resident in a town. 

Spain 


Tue Spanish insurance system is voluntary but is subsidized by 
the State, the decrees governing the operation of the system having 
been issued March 18, 1919, and April 27, 1923. The insurance 
applies to wage earners between the ages of 18 and 65 whose annual 
earnings do not exceed 4,000 pesetas ($661.30). 

Benefits may not exceed 60 per cent of the daily wages and the 
maximum benefit period during which funds may pay unemployment 
benefits is 90“days per annum, subject to the penalty, if this is ex- 
ceeded, of the loss of Government subsidies. Local, provincial, or 
national unemployment insurance associations may receive the 
State subsidies. 


Switzerland 


A LAW was passed in Switzerland October 17, 1924, which placed 
on a permanent basis the system of subsidizing the voluntary un- 
employment insurance fends: The law fixed the amount of the 
subsidy paid by the Federal Government at 40 per cent of the benefits 
paid out in the case of public and private unemployment funds 
administered by joint bodies of employers and cine, and at 30 
per cent in the case of funds established by trade-unions. These 
rates may be temporarily increased 10 per cent by the Federal 
Assembly. 

An amendment of December 20, 1929, provided that the amount of 
the Federal subsidy shall be proportionately reduced when the total 
subsidies granted by public authorities exceed 80 per cent of the 
benefits paid by the fund. It was also provided that the Federal 
subsidy will not be paid to funds having less than 200 members exc pt 
in the use of newly established funds and in case no other fund ! 
accessible to the members. 
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An amendment of April 9, 1925, provided that the minimum con- 
tribution of members of a fund must represent a minimum of 30 per 
cent of the total daily benefits even though the public contributions 
exceed 70 per cent of the daily benefits. The amendment of Decem- 
ber 20, 1929, provided that any surplus over the current needs of a 
fund shall be paid into a reserve fund and that when a fund is obliged 
to have recourse to the reserve fund the Federal Department of Labor 
must be notified immediately. 

The daily unemployment benefit may not exceed 60 per cent of 
the insured person’s daily normal earnings if he has dependents and 
50 per cent in the case of persons without dependents. 

The normal duration of benefit is 90 days in a period of 360 days, 
but this may be prolonged in exceptional circumstances. The pay- 
ment of unemployment benefit may not begin until three days after 
registration of the unemployed insured person at a public employ- 
ment exchange. 

Persons are excluded from receiving benefits if they are out of 
work as a result of a strike or if they are incapacitated for work. 


a Benefits are forfeited if an insured person refuses to accept suitable 


work, if he does not comply with the regulations of the fund, or for 
fraudulent attempts to obtain benefit. 

In cases of partial unemployment (part-time or short-time work) 
unemployment benefit may be paid but the benefit plus wages may 
not exceed 80 per cent of the normal earnings of persons with de- 
pendents, and 70 per cent in the case of those without dependents. 

Under the Federal law the Cantons are free to adopt either com- 
pulsory or voluntary insurance systems and early in 1930 all but 
one of the Cantons—Unterwalden—had adopted some form of 
uwemployment insurance legislation. The systems followed are of 
three types; namely, compulsory systems, voluntary systems which 
allow the local authorities to introduce compulsory insurance, and 
purely voluntary systems. 


— ow 





Present Status of English Unemployment Insurance Scheme ! 


fh ee during the current year it has been found necessary to 
raise by parliamentary action the amount the unemployment 
insurance fund is permitted to borrow. The unemployment insur- 
ance (No. 2) act, which received the royal assent on April 15, raised 
the debt limit from 40 to 50 million pounds, while the unemploy- 
ment (No. 3) insurance act, assented to August 1, increased this 
limit to 60 million. In introducing the second bill the Minister of 
Labor stated that at that time (July, 1930) the annual expenditure 
of the fund was exceeding its revenues by £25,000,000, and that the 
debt had reached £43,000,000. Not unnaturally, the whole scheme 
is under consideration and there is serious discussion of the need 
lor recasting it. 

The unemployment insurance scheme was established by an act 
passed in 1911, under which contributions became payable in July, 
1912, and benefits in January, 1913. For each insured worker in 





'Except as otherwise noted the data on which this article is based are from Great Britain, Ministry of 
labor, report on national unemployment insurance to July, 1923, London, 1923; Ministry of Labor Ga- 
wite, August, 1930, p. 280; and Parliamentary Debates, Apr. 4, 1930, c. 1689 and 1727, and July 3, 1930, 
¢. 2185 and 2190. 
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employment, a weekly contribution was made by the worker, °},, 
employer, and the Government. No worker could draw ben. |); 
until he had made a certain number of contributions, and the be1. {i 
period, which was limited to one week for each weekly contribui 
made on behalf of the worker concerned, was further restricted 1.) ; 
maximum of 15 weeks in any one insurance year, no matter |, 
many contributions had been paid. At first the plan was limi: «| 
to certain industries, including about two and a quarter mil!:oy 
persons aged 16 and over, but in 1916 it was extended to cov: : ; 
number of additional occupations, mostly those connected with \ ar 
activities, in which it was supposed that there would be sev cre 
unemployment as soon as the war was over. Great care had been 
taken in working out the relation between contributions and be ie- 
fits, the probable incidence and extent of unemployment had been 
closely studied, and every effort had been made to base the scheine 
on sound actuarial principles. Apparently the effort was su- 
cessful, for by July 17, 1920, which marked the end of six complete 
years of the plan’s operation, while the number of workers covered 
was 4,197,000 and the amount paid out in benefit for the current 
year was £1,009,126, the fund had a reserve balance on hand of 
£21,287,647. 

In that year, however, it became evident that the wave of postwar 
pee was rapidly receding, and that preparation must be mace 
or meeting severe unemployment. As part of this preparation, tlic 
act of 1920 was passed, extending the insurance scheme to cover 
approximately 8,000,000 workers who had not been contemplated in 
the original plan, and for whom no reserves had been built up. More- 
over, as the situation grew worse, the Government felt it necessary 
to relax the various restrictions which had been devised to insure the 
actuarial soundness of the scheme. Many of those newly brought 
under the insurance plan had no opportunity to make the required 
number of contributions before unemployment overtook them; some 
who had met this condition found themselves unemployed for periods 
far in excess of the original benefit period. Not only the unemployed 
workers themselves, but their dependents also were reduced to want. 
It was felt that the scheme must be modified to meet the needs of 
the situation. Allowances for dependents were added to the bene- 
fits originally planned, and progressively conditions as to number o/ 
contributions required, waiting period, and duration of benetit 
periods were relaxed. In an account of the operation. of the scheine 
pubeshes in 1923, the Government, after describing the distress 
rom unemployment existing even among the insured, thus explains 
the earlier modifications. 

The remedy ado was to graft onto the original scheme of what may }¢ 


called ‘‘covenanted” benefit (i. e., benefit drawn as of right by virtue of ¢:- 
ditions), a system of ‘“‘uncovenanted” benefit. Uneovenanted benefit :s 


allowed as a vag rotcvene gt ME ays to unemployed persons who were norm:lly 
trades 


wage earners in insured and were genuinely seeking whole-time em)!\\- 
ment, but who had exhausted their rights derived from payment of contri! u- 
tions, or who even, in exceptional cases, had paid no contributions at all. "| 
history of the unemployment insurance scheme from 1921 onwards is larg:'’ 
that of the of one act after another granting further extensions of |''- 
covenanted on account of the very Jarge numbers who remained un:- 


ployed. 
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At first it was supposed that these were only temporary measures, 
aud that it would soon be possible to return to the statutory con- 
ditions of benefit, but the depression remained severe, and it was 
considered necessary to continue and increase the modifications. 
The effect upon the finances of the fund was marked. Within a 
year the reserves were exhausted, and the Government found it 
necessary to advance money as a loan, in order to assure the pay- 
ment of benefit. Since then the amount of the debt of the unem- 
»loyment insurance fund at the end of each calendar year has varied 
as shown in the following table, taken from the annual report of the 
\linistry of Labor for 1929: 


Dee. 31— Debt ? 
RE Tee ree cere ee Ree ene £7, 600, 000 
ae a Ne 15, 613, 480 
a et ee aaa eR ee 12, 497, 054 
ete es ee a ee. ce ee eee 5, 093, 549 
Re Aa Ck bas Rae, So ea Sg 7, 262, 569 
RN tite oss cts igs 5 SR iid al ut gia bei _... 22, 640, 000 
EN TS pa ne ee era? Me eee 23, 180, 000 
aR eabliaalstgaS gigihlaed ecole aed BOT Mee 2E. 31, 720, 000 
EY Seer re ink eae ee ee eke ale ae 37, 850, 000 


It is an added disadvantage to the scheme that interest has to be 
paid upon this debt at rates varying from 4% per cent to 6 per cent. 
During tHe current year, according to the statement of the Minister 
of La already referred to, the debt has increased by over 5,000,000 

ounds. 

: The debates which preceded the passage of the acts permitting the 
increased borrowing limit of the fund showed a general conviction 
that the time had come for a drastic reorganization. The actuarial 
principles on which the plan was based were, it was pointed out, in 
abeyance, and the scheme is being used largely as a relief measure. 
At the beginning this use of the fund might have had some justifica- 
tion, as no one dreamed that the depression would be more than 
temporary, and it seemed that the only alterrative to modifying the, 
insurance plan was to force the unemployed to seek poor law relief. 
Apart from the natural objection to placing the stigma of pauperism 
upon men whose only fault was that they could not find work, poor 
relief was singularly ill adapted to the existing situation. Such 
relief is met from the rates, that is, from local taxes. Naturally, the 
districts in which there was the greatest need for relief were those in 
which ordinary business was hardest hit, and to relieve unemploy- 
ment by poor relief meant adding the whole burden of supporting 
those out of work to the local taxes at a time when the districts were 
least able to bear even the ordinary taxation. Giving relief in the 
form of unemployment insurance had at least the merit of spreadin 

the burden over a wider field. But it is felt that this has been carrie 

too far, and that the present situation is an injustice to the industries 
which are doing moderately well, and to the workers who find suffi- 
cient employment not to need benefit beyond what is actuarially 
possible under the original terms of the scheme. As to the first point, 
one member presented some figures as to the position of different 


industries. A number, he stated, had paid into the fund more than . 


their workers had drawn out in benefits, so that they had a credit 


? Pound sterling at par=$4.8665. 
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balance, while with a number of others the case was precisely t)ic 
reverse. The position of some of the industries of these two grou); 
was, in round numbers, as follows: 
Creditor industries: Credit balance 
Food, meat and tobacco trades 
Distributing trades 


Banking and commerce 

Government employments 
Debtor industries: 

Shipbuilding and ship repairing 

Coal mining 

Cotton 


In the same manner, it is pointed out, numbers of those insured 
under the system have never had occasion to draw benefit at all, and 
others have drawn only small amounts, so that they may well be 
considered to have credit balances. The present method of mixing 
relief and insurance not only endangers their balances, but throws 
upon them an undue share of the provision it is necessary to make for 
the less fortunate. Mr. Winston Churchill, who as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer under the Conservative administration was brought 
very closely into contact with the whole problem, put the matter 
concretely: 

It does seem to me that men who have been insured for eight or nine years in 
this fund, and who have never been thrown upon it at all, never come once upon 
it, have a right to ask whether this is in fact the best system of raising the moncy 
to provide for all the other persons who are unemployed; and it seems to me 
a very wrong thing that a man who has paid every penny, who for years and years 
has had a large balance owing to him individually, if he is thrown out of work 
temporarily after a very long period of steady employment should be placed in 
the same category as persons who have shown themselves utterly incapable of 
earning a livelihood. 


The debates brought out a number of less important criticisms of 
the system and a number of defenses of its work, but there seemed to 
be no denial of the unsound position of the fund at present or of the 
fact that the relief features which have been added to it have swamped 
the original actuarial plan. There was a strong current of opinion 
that a new plan should be formed, separating the two features of 
insurance and relief, and the Minister of Labor made an appeal for 
nonpartisan cooperation in deciding upon some way of remedying the 
situation. 

These problems can not be treated as party problems. Whatever party is 
in power there must be unemployment insurance. * * * We earnestly hope 
that the parties opposite will be willing to enter into consultation with us with a 
view to an agreed solution of these problems. We have our ideas; they have 
theirs. Let us pool them and see if in this way we can obtain some measure of 
agreement on the next unemployment insurance bill to be brought before Parlia- 
ment. In the meantime, while these investigations and consultations are going 
on, the fund must have money, and that is the reason why I have moved the 
second reading of this bill. 

The appeal was successful, for the bill was passed and a nonpartisan 
committee was promptly formed. According to a dispatch from the 
United States Embassy at London, the committee consists of six 
members, Miss Bondfield and Mr. Hartshorn representing Labor, 
Sir Henry Betterton and Major Elliot representing the Conserv:- 
tives, and Messrs. Ernest Brown and Isaac Foot being the Libera! 
members. 
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Financing Railroad Pension Plans 


EVERAL studies of industrial pension plans which have recently 

appeared have emphasized the rapid growth in the cost of such 
systems as the number of pensioners increases, and the danger of 
their coming to grief unless they have been based upon a careful 
study of their future cost and an intelligent provision for meeting 
these costs as they develop. In its issue for August, 1930, the Electric 
Railway Journal, presenting a survey of the pension plans of a number 
of street railway companies, points out that in most of these the 
pensions are paid out of current earnings, that in many of them the 
cost is already becoming embarrassingly high, and that in several 
cases it has been considered necessary to recast the system entirely 
or at least to change the pension rate at first established. 

A company which, in addition to supporting a pension plan, also carries group 
insurance for its employees writes: ‘“Our payments for 1929 were much in excess 
of the maximum estimate when these forms of gratuity were adopted.”’ This 
company rewrote its entire plan recently. Existing pensions will be carried on 
as heretofore, but the pensions of employees who retire in the future will be 
considerably reduced below the former figure. Even so, the mounting costs of 
this form of relief are causing the management serious concern. The Boston 


Elevated Railway has been obliged to reduce its pension allowance 1 per cent, 
effective September 1, 1929. 


Another and more striking example of the same kind is cited in 
the review of the industrial pension situation published by the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching in the 
twenty-fourth annual report of its president and treasurer. 


Beginning June 1, 1929, in accordance with action taken by the advisory com- 
mittee on April 23, 1929, the Pennsylvania system pension department announced 
a “pro rata reduction in the superannuation allowance.”’ The basis of the allow- 
ance has been and still is the average salary for the 10 years immediately preced- 
ing retirement, which, of course, makes it impossible to know the cost in aiteaec. 
The reduction became necessary ‘‘because superannuation payments had in- 
creased to a point where the surplus fund was rapidly being depleted, and for 
several yoo pest it has been necessary to draw on current funds for part of the 
money n to pay the allowances.”’ 


The position of the railroads in regard to carrying their pension 
plans has been difficult in the past, for up to 1928 the regulations of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission did not permit them to make 
any charge to operating accounts for pensions except as these were 
actually paid out. In other words, they were unable to build up 
proper reserves, and had to follow the dangerous and expensive plan 


of paying pensions out of current earnings. In response to their © 


protests against this situation, the commission issued an order, pub- 
lished December 17, 1928, permitting the formation of pension reserves 
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when a road had established a definite contractual obligation |; 
pension payments. The pertinent parts of the order were as follo.s: 


If the carrier has definitely undertaken by contract to pay pensions to empl) \s 
when regularly retired for superannuation and/or disability and has establis) 
a fund to be held in trust for such pension purposes, it shall charge to this acco ;)); 
monthly amounts determined through the application of equitable actu:. jx) 
factors to the current pay rolls, which together with interest accruals on the t) \\.; 
funds will, as nearly as may be, provide for the payment of such pensions, o; 
for the purchase of annuities corresponding thereto. The amounts so charsed 
shall be concurrently credited to a reserve account under account 769, “‘ Liabiiity 
for provident funds.” The amounts accrued in each year shall correspon: to 
the aggregate of the amounts paid into the trust fund and expended directly |), 
the carrier for pensions or annuities during the year. The carrier shall maint:j) 
a complete record of the actuarial computations through which the accrual ¢::¢) 
month of its pension liabilities is established. 

Upon the adoption of the accrual plan of accounting, pension payments to 
employees retired before the adoption of such plan shall be charged to an existing 

nsion reserve or to profit and loss. 

Before adopting the accrual plan of accounting for pensions the carrier sj\.]l 
inform the commission of the details of its pension plan, giving full statement 
of the facts which in its judgment establishes a contractual obligation for pension 
payments, together with the actuarial formula under which it proposes to create 
its pension trust fund, and also a copy of the declaration of trust under which 
the fund is established. 

No charge to this account shall be made in anticipation of discretionary pension 
payments in the future. 


Specialists in pension plans have pointed out that the importance 
of this order can hardly be overestimated, since it makes it possible 
for the roads to assure the continued solvency of their pension sys- 
tems, and bases the employee’s hopes for the future on a definite 
contractual relation rales than on the kindly intention of the 
employers. 


Methods of Funding Plans 


Tue Railway Age in its issue for August 2, 1930, contains a (is- 
cussion of various methods of funding plans under this order, by a 
member of the Equitable Life Assurance Co. The costs to be pro- 
vided for under a funding system, he points out, consist of three 
parts: First, there is the present value of future pension payments 
to persons already on the pension roll; next, there is the present value 
of the pension which must hereafter be paid to present members o/ 
the force in consideration of the years of service which they have 
already rendered, and finally there is the cost of the pensions to be 
eng for the services which are now being rendered and which will 

rendered after the system is completely funded. 

The first of these three items is a definite amount, not subject to 
variation on account of salary ch or withdrawal rates. It is 
suggested that a desirable method of handling it, if the commission 
would permit, would be to calculate the full amount required and to 
amortize it by payments charged to ee. expenses distributed 
over a 10-year period. The second item should be determined as « 
lump sum, also, and mene at a ow, manner by charging : 
operating expenses monthly either a lump sum or a percentage 0 
ennes roll. The third item should be determined in the form ©! 4 
percentage of the pay roJl, and charged out month by month as 11 


o ting expense charged to the ion fund. This would give. in 
effect, three funds, of which the test, covering the pensions alres ‘ly 
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being paid, would diminish and finally be extinguished as the present 
pensioners die; the second, covering the part of the future pension 
already earned by those still in active service, would be maintained 
for a longest period but would finally disappear; and the third, to 
which each month would be added the amounts necessary to provide 
the pensions for the service rendered that month, would continue so 
long as the pension system lasted. 

These three funds would take care of. the liability incurred before 
the funding plan was adopted, and would provide for current liability 
as it accrues. ‘Together they would require each month an amount 
larger than that paid out in current pensions, and reserves would 
thus be created. In deciding upon the methods of handling these 
funds, several considerations are to be taken into account. The 
company might set up reserves on its own books, retaining the funds 
for use In its business. This, however, would mean in effect that it 
was adding the business of an insurance company to its own particular 


' line, or rather, that it was taking up one of the most technical and 


specialized branches of insurance. ‘‘Group annuities and pensions 
are probably the most complicated branch of the life-insurance 
business and require the most expert of actuaries for proper han- 
dling. * * * To pursue this method with financial safety and 
stability, it would be necessary to create an organization similar in 
function to that of the actuarial and accounting departments of an 
insurance company.’ Moreover, under this method the railroad 
still remains responsible for the solvency of the fund. 

As a second method, the company might put the funds under a 
trustee for the sole benefit of the pensioners. This would probably 
give the employees a feeling of added security, but this would be 
more psychological than real ‘‘ because trusts of this kind are always 
” Also the company would still have the same work and 
the same responsibility as under the first method. 

As a Ghiek decthod, the funds might be placed in the hands of an 
insurance company under a contract that would guarantee pension 
payments either on a deferred or an immediate annuity basis. Under 
this plan, the insurance company would do the actuarial work, keep 
the necessary records, and guarantee the solvency of the fund, the 
railroad being relieved of all liability upon payment of the stipulated 
premium. Under this plan, however, the railroad would not be able 
to use the funds in its business except as the insurance company 
might invest them in its securities. This is such an important con- 
sideration that a fourth method is tentatively suggested. 

Under this fourth method immediate annuities would be purchased for em- 
ployees at the time of retirement and funds accumulated during the active 
service of employees would be handled by a trustee under a trust agreement 
that would permit the railroad to borrow this part of the funds for use in the 
business. At the time of retirement a sufficient amount would be taken from 
the trust fund handled by the trustee to purchase the annuity from the life in- 
surance company. This fourth method fulfills all of the requirements stated 


and while it ig, perhaps, not ideal, it is reasonably safe and practical and can be 
employed with considerable advantage to the railroad company. 


Partial Funding 

To Maxg the entire change from an unfunded to a funded system 
at one step would involve such a large increase in the charges to 
operating expense that it might not be practical. In such a case, it 
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is suggested, it might be well to adopt a program of partial funding, 
the object being to wipe out or fund the accrued liability by degrees 
instead of doing it all at once. This might be done by arrangin:y to 
purchase annuities at the time of retirement for all employees retired 
after adopting the “a and at the same time arranging to finance on 
an annuity basis all pensions already in effect. This latter ste) is 
not really necessary, if it proves inconvenient, since the existing 
pension roll will inevitably be wiped out in time by death. The 
essential matter is to prevent any additions to the existing pension 
roll on a cash disbursement basis, and if this is accomplished it is not 
really of very great importance whether the pensions already opera- 
tive are quickly funded by purchasing annuities or gradually extin- 
guished by the death of the pensioners. 

There are only two elements in the cost of partial funding. The first is the 
cost of annuities purchased for employees currently retired and is determined by 
the number of retirements and the annuity rates used. The second element of 
cost is the payment of pensions directly to the survivors of pensioners on the 
roll at the time the plan was adopted. Obviously this latter element of cost 
will constantly decrease and will disappear when the old pension roll is eliminated. 

The distribution of these two elements of cost should be controlled by a budget 
that may be determined on the yearly basis or for 5-year periods, based on 
actuarial computations. 


Such a plan, it is pointed out, should be regarded only as prepara- 
tory to the installation of a fully funded system. 


The cost of carrying out the partial funding program should be budgeted as 
a fixed amount each year until such time as the pension roll in existence at the 
beginning of the program is eliminated through the purchase of immediate 
annuities or death. en this point is reached the complete funding program, 
which provides for the cost as a constant percentage of pay roll, should be started. 
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’ New Zealand Pensions and National Provident Fund 


NHE testy second annual report of the Pensions Department of 


New and gives the following table, showing the situation as 
to pensions at the close of the fiscal year 1929-30: 


PENSIONS IN FORCE MARCH 31, 1930, AND TOTAL PAYMENTS 
[Conversions on basis of par value of pound = $4.87] 








Total payments, 192-30 


Class of pension ) — 
Pounds U.S. currency 








$5, 881, 733 
5, 395, 926 
, 075, 051 
55, 995 
251, 701 
35, 561 

71, 769 

12, 691 

53, 833 

41, 369 
207, 109 





13, 682, 748 
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It will be seen that while old-age pensioners constitute the most 
numerous single group the largest amount was paid to pensioners of 
the World War, who received £1,207,748 ($5,881,733), or approxi- 
mately 43 per cent of the total pension payments made during the 
year. ‘These war pensions were at their maximum in 1921, when 
they amounted to £1,886,952 ($9,189,456). Since that time they 
have shown an irregular movement, the general trend being down- 
ward, but each of the three years since 1927 has seen an increase 
over the amount of the previous year, the increase for the year ending 

B March 31, 1930, being £23,745 ($115,538). 

The old-age pensioners showed a net increase of 799 during the 
year, and the amount paid them was £47,233 ($230,025) greater than 
in 1928-29. ‘The average pension was £41 17s. ($203.66) per annum, 
and the average cost per capita of European population was 15s 7d. 
($3.79). _ This pension system has been in operation since 1898. The 
pensionable age is 65 for males and 60 for females, unless the appli- 
cant has two or more dependent children under 15, in which case the 
age limit for each sex is five years lower. Claimants must have re- 
sided in New Zealand for 25 years continuously and must meet cer- 
tain requirements as to character and income. Aliens, naturalized 
citizens who have been naturalized for less than one year, and Chinese 
and other Asiatics, whether or not British subjects by birth, are 
excluded, and so are certain classes of Maoris. March 31, 1930, 
the European old-age pensioners formed 1.79 per cent of the total 
European yr merge but owing to the variations in the age require- 
ments it is difficult to estimate the percentage they formed of dif- 
ferent age groups. An approximation to this percentage, however, 
can be made in the case of pensioners aged 65.and over. The census 

fof 1921 showed 4.87 per cent of the total population, excluding 
Maoris, in the group aged 65 and over. In 1929 the population, 
again excluding Maoris, was estimated at 1,404,961, so that if the 
age distribution of 1921 remained unchanged, there would be 68,422 
aged 65 and over. On March 31, 1930, the European old-age pen- 
sloners 65 and over numbered 21,724, thus forming 31.75 per 
cent of the total group of that age in the European population one 
year earlier. As the population had probably increased somewhat 
during the year, this estimate may be rather too large, but the exact 
percentage can not be given. 

Family allowances were first granted in the year ending March 31, 
1928, and up to the date of this report a total of 5,595 had been 
allowed. During the first year 3,154 applications were approved, but 

the second the number-sank to 1,437 and in the third to 1,004. 
At the close of the fiscal year 1929-30 the total number in force was 
3,868, the children in respect of whom the allowances were granted 
numbering 19,474. 










National Provident Fund 


Tue National Provident Fund came into operation March 1, 1911, 
as @ means whereby persons of limited incomes might make some 
provision for the future. It is open to all citizens of New Zealand 
between the ages of 16 and 50 whose annual income during the three 
years previous -to their application for membership has not exceeded 
300 ($1,460). After contributing for one year the member is en- 
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titled to maternity benefits, in the form of medical care and nur- no 
not to exceed £6 ($29.20) for each confinement; after five yea: s of 
contributions, the member is entitled to an allowance, based on thy 
number of his dependent children under 14, during incapacity jr g 
period not exceeding three months, and in case of his death his fail, 
may claim benefits. On reaching age 60, the member become, op. 
titled to a weekly pension, varying, according to the scale o! his 
contribution, from 10s. to 40s. ($2.43 to $9.73), and the recei)): of 
this pension does not affect his claim to an old-age pension wider 
the pension act. The various benefits are guaranteed by the Si ate, 
which subsidizes the system to the extent of one-fourth of the amount 
paid in as contributions. 

Beginning with receipts of £1,863 ($9,073) in the year ending [)e- 
cember 31, 1911, the income of the system has risen to £442 450 
($2,154,732) in the year ending December 31, 1929, while the amount 
of the fund at the end of the year has increased from £1,826 ($8,513) 
to £2,598,981 ($12,657,037). Benefits paid during 1929 amounted 
to £164,457 ($800,906), maternity benefits accounting for £41,974 
($204,413), incapacity allowances for £3,302 ($16,081), allowances on 
death of contributor to widows and children for £10,158 ($49,469), 


and retirement allowances for £23,523 ($114,557). At the close of 
the year there were 27,155 male and 3,754 female contributors, a 
total. of 30,909. The great majority of these, 20,583, were contrib- 
uting for a retiring allowance of 10s. ($2.43) a week, 2,973 for 20s. 
($4.87) a week, 367 for 30s. ($7.30), and 673 for 40s. ($9.73). 
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Labor Investigations Authorized in Massachusetts, Relating 
to Employees’ Stock Purchases and Causes of Unem- 
ployment 


HE Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries was 
authorized and directed by the 1930 State legislature, to study 
and investigate two subjects of importance to labor. By resolve 
(ch. 30) the department of labor was directed to study the general 
question of the relation of employer and employee in the cooperative 
shoe shops of the State. According to the provisions of the resolve— 
Said department shall in the course of its study and investigation consider the 
circumstances attending the purchase of stock by the employee as a condition 
precedent to his employment; the nature and extent of the representations made 


by the employer to the employee; the remedies open to the employee where stock 
has no market value; and the desirability of permitting this practice to continue. 


A fund for the purpose of the investigation was authorized, not to 
exceed $2,500. 

The second investigation authorized (resolve, ch. 60) was to cover the 
causes of existing unemployment, especially ‘‘among men and women 
over 45 years of age.”” Hf{such unemployment was found to exist, the 
department of labor was authorized ‘‘to ascertain and report to what 
extent it results from the working of lawsrelative to workmen’scompen- 
sation or to group insurance, from removal of industries from the Com- 
monwealth on account of excessive taxes or otherwise, from consolida- 
tions and mergers of employers of labor, from the use of labor-saving 
machines and devices, from the existence of a surplus of labor owing 
to immigration, or from other causes.’’ The study was also to include 
methods of remedying unemployment. 

For the purpose of this study the department was authorized to 
expend not to exceed $5,000. 

Upon the completion of the study of the two above subjects, the 
department is directed to report to the general legislative court the 
results of the investigations and its recommendations, if any, together 
with drafts of legislation necessary to carry the same into effect. 





Survival of Handicrafts in Germany 


GERMAN Government committee appointed to investigate the 
conditions of production and marketing in German industries 
has recently published the results of its investigation of handicrafts.’ . 
_ The investigation was based upon a census carried out in coopera- 
tion with the craft chambers, showing the number of craft under- 


International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, July 14, 1930, pp. 98-99. 
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takings and the number of persons engaged in handicrafts. ‘ihe 
figures for 1926 are as follows: 
Number of undertakings 
Heads of craft undertakings 
Journeymen employed 
Apprentices 666, 600 
OR a ee ee, a CORR Oe we 109, 325 

The investigation revealed the fact that outside the craft enterprises 
there were employed in large-scale industries 2,466,826 workers who 
had been idler cs te trained ascraftsmen. In 1925 the general occu ja- 
tional census gave the number of handicraft undertakings as 1,430,410), 
defining them as enterprises employing less than 10 persons. ‘I'he 
difference between the figures given fe the general occupational 
census in 1925 and these of the investigation is to be explained by a 
difference in definition. 

Including the members of the families of persons earning their 
family income by handicrafts, the total number so engaged was 
7,871,628, or 12.6 per cent of the total population. If all those persons 
who were engaged in handicrafts without being employed in handi- 
craft enterprises be added, the total number will amount to 12,472,273, 
or 20 per cent of the total population. The money turnover of the 
handicraft undertakings during 1928-29 amounted to 20,600,000 ,(00 
marks ($4,902,800,000), or between 14 and 16 per cent of the total 
money turnover of the entire country. The investigation revealed 
that there was a multitude of handicrafts, but that 19 principal cra(ts 
covered 80 per cent of all the handicraft industries. 

In these enterprises handwork still played a considerable part, but 
the use of small machines, especially small motors, was increasing. 
It was chiefly due to the widespread use of electric motors in the 
country districts that the craftsmen (or as they are termed in the 
United States, “independent workers’’) had been able to adapt them- 
selves to modern industrial methods of production. 

They are thus changing their methods and technically reorganizing 
their work, but there is no tendency toward their disappearance or 
even decrease. The report of the committee states that the invest iza- 
tion revealed that there was no longer any question of a decline in 
handicrafts such as occurred in the nineteenth century. German 
handicrafts have shared and are sharing in the general postwar eco- 
nomic depression in Germany, but they seem to be strong enoug) to 
maintain and even strengthen their position by improving tlicir 
technical and commercial organization. 


ett iat 


English Coal Mines Act of 1930 


HE coal mines bill, introduced into the House of Commons on 

December 11, 1929, received the royal assent and became !aw 
on August 1, 1930. Its terms are summarized in the Ministry of 
Labor Gazette for December, 1929, and August, 1930, and discussed 
at some length in the Labor Magazine, the official monthly journ: of 
the labor movement, for August, 1930. The pees urpose of the 
act is to regulate the production, supply, and sale of coal throigh 
arrangements or ‘‘schemes” worked out by the coal owners themse' ves 
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which, when approved by the Board of Trade, are to have legal force. 
[t provides for a central, coordinating plan for the whole of Great 
Britxin, and for local schemes for the various districts into which the 


E coal fields are divided. It intends that these schemes shall be operated 


by the coal owners themselves, and it provides for their being so framed 
as to insure that within reasonable limits the quantity of coal offered 
for sale from any mine and the price charged for it shall accord with 
the state of current demand. 

The first part calls for the formation of an interdistrict or central 
council, composed of representatives of all the coal-mine owners of 
Great Britain, who shall be responsible for coordinating the district 
schemes. Each of the 21 districts into which the coal fields are 
divided is to have a district executive board, elected by the mine 
owners of the district, to be responsible for the operation of the plan 


‘in that district. Two or more districts, however, may amalgamate 


for the purpose of operating one plan in common, provided such an 
amalgamation is desired by a majority of the owners (on a tonnage 
basis) in each of the districts affected. 

The central council is to decide from time to time, in consultation 
with the district bodies, upon the national requirements for coal for a 
reasonable time ahead, and is then to allocate to each district the 
proportion of this amount which it may produce within the time set. 


Having received a district allocation from the central council, the executive 
board, elected in each district by all the coal owners to administer the district 
scheme, will establish the method of apportioning this allocation among the pits 
or undertakings in the district. This will be done by fixing a standard tonnage 
for each pit or undertaking and applying uniformly to all the pits in a district a 
percentage or quota to the standard tonnage. The standard tonnage for each 
mine will be fixed with regard to the special circumstances of the mine, includ- 
ing the efficiency and economy of the working of the mine, the extent to which 
it has been developed or is being developed for economic working and the extent 


| to which its output has been increasing or decreasing. In the first determina- 


tion of standard tonnage it also has to be fixed in relation to the output of the mine 
during some recent period when voluntary regulation of output was not in force. 

A separate standard tonnage may be fixed for any class of coal, and a separate 
quota then applied to that class. This provision for the varying of quotas 
according to se of coal supplies an element of elasticity which should go a long 
way to prevent complaints of difficulty in securing supplies of particular kinds of 


m coal. 


Provision must be made in all the schemes whereby any cases of dispute or 
difficulty arising out of the operation of the schemes between one district or 
another, or between a district and the central council, or between an individual 
coal owner and the executive board for a district, may be referred for decision to 
independent arbitrators. 


Since the act definitely permits the council to set minimum prices 
for each kind of coal, there has been some anxiety as to the effect on 


the consumer, but careful provision has been made to safeguard his 
interests. 


The publie interest is protected by the fact that all details of every scheme 
require to be rad ed by the Board of Trade, and further by the provision made 
in the bill for the formation of a national committee of investigation, containing 
representatives of consumers, whose duty it will be to inquire into any complaints 
made as to the operation of the central scheme and for similar committees with | 
similar duties in every district. These investigation committees are given the 
hecessary powers to enable them to obtain information relevant to their inquiries; 
and pro is made that, if complaints reported by them to the Board of Trade 
as to the operation of a scheme in any district are not rectified to the satisfaction 
of the board, the board may direct that the scheme shall cease to have statutory 
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effect, and that, unless they are satisfied that voluntary arrangements have |.) 
made in the district for securing the necessary cooperation with other disi viet, 
and compliance with the central scheme, the board may make a new schen.. fo; 
the district. 


The second part of the bill, introduced during its passage thro ich 
Parliament, provides for the ‘formation by the Board of Trade if a 
commission of five members, one of whom is to be chairman. [ts 
function is to further the reorganization of the coal-mining industry 
with a view to facilitating the production, supply, and sale of oul 
by the owners of the mines, and for that purpose it 1s to promote and 
assist, by the preparation of schemes and otherwi ise, the amalgamation 
of undertakings where it considers that such amalgamations are in 
the national interest. 

The third part provides for the reduction a the maximum daily 

working hours underground from 8 to 7%, beginning December |, 
1930. This is modified by a proviso that the ‘Board of Trade may 
issue an order for any district permitting the hours to be calculated 
on the basis of 90 to the fortnight, instead of on the daily basis. 
Such an order, however, may not be issued unless the representative 
organizations of the owners and the employees in the district have 
agrees in asking for it and their request has then been approved by 
Mining Association of Great Britain, which is the national body 
of the owners, and the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, which is 
the corresponding body of the workers. 

The fourth part authorizes the Board of Trade to set up a coil 
mines national industrial board with power to investigate and report 
upon any dispute as to the terms of a proposed agreement respecting 
wages or working conditions in any district, if there has been a failure 
to settle the dispute locally. 
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Collection of Social Statistics by United States Children’s 
Bureau 


By GLENN STEELE, UNITED STATES CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


Te registration of social statistics, formerly a joint project of the 
National Association of Community Chests and Councils and the 
local community research committee of the University of Chicago, 
was taken over by the Children’s Bureau, United States Department 
of Labor, on July 1, 1930. The community chests and councils will 
continue to assemble from local institutions and agencies in 39 metro- 
politan areas data which will be tabulated and analyzed by the Children’s 
Bureau. 

As organized, the scope of the study was limited to the fields of 
dependency, delinquency, and health. A plan to assemble monthly 
reports of the service given to individuals by all types of agencies 
included under these three broad classifications was prepared in 1927 
by the joint committee for the registration of social statistics. The 
subsequent collection of statistics, under this plan, for the years 1928 
and 1929, enabled the committee to determine the essential services 
which could be included in the program, with the result that for 1930 
re, urting was established in the following 18 fields: 

Family welfare and relief; legal aid; travelers’ aid; court work for 
delinquent and dependent or neglected children; child placing and 
the institutional care of dependent or neglected children; protective 
case work for young people; care of children in day institutions; adult 
probation; temporary shelter for homeless or transient persons; insti- 
tutional care for the aged, indigent, or chronically ill; maternity 
homes; hospital in-patient service; clinic and dispensary out-patient 
service; city or county noninstitutional medical care of the sick poor; 
medical social service; psychiatric social service; public-health nurs- 
ing; and school health service. 

The Children’s Bureau will continue the program of the joint com- 
mittee with but slight modification. The reporting on court work for 
delinquent and dependent or neglected children, under the registra- 
tion, will be dropped, since the bureau already has in operation a 
eysteny of collecting juvenile-court statistics from an area wider than 
that established for the registration of social statistics in 1930. 

ye in most of the remaining fields will be maintained by 
the Children’s Bureau either for the purpose of providing a measure 
of service direct to children or to show community child welfare needs - 
in relation to other social services. There are many social and statis- 
tical problems to be worked out before comparable statistics in all of 
the fields can be secured. For their solution the bureau expects to 
receive much assistance from the joint committee which initiated the 
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work and which will be continued with some changes as an adviso; 
committee to the Children’s Bureau. 

The cities participating in the registration for 1930 are Akro;. 
Berkeley, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Canton, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cley..- 
land, Columbus, Dayton, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Dulut'. 
Grand Rapids, Harrisburg, Hartford, Indianapolis, Kansas City, La:,- 
caster, Louisville, Minneapolis, Newark, New Haven, New Orlea::- 
Norfolk, Omaha, Orange, Richmond, Sharon, Sioux City, 2 an 
(Ill.), Springfield (Mass.), Springfield (Ohio), St. Louis, St. Pail, 
Washington (D. C.), Wichita, and Wilkes-Barre. 


Trend of Relief Expenditures 


Or THE varied information which has been assembled during tlic 
past two years through the registration service, that on relief expend- 
tures by public and private agencies in the family welfare field is «/ 
especial interest at present in connection with the appraisal of tlie 
unemployment situation. 

For 15 cities submitting complete reports on relief for the years 
1928 and 1929, the following table on aggregate expenditures |v 
months is shown in the chapter on the family welfare field in the 1929 
report * of the registration. 


TABLE 1.—RELIEF ! GIVEN BY ALL AGENCIES FOR FAMILY WELFARE AND RELIIF 
IN 15 CITIES? DURING EACH MONTH OF THE YEARS 1928 AND 1929 


























| 
Amount of relief Amount of relief 
given given 
Month Month beinnintiint ie 
| 1928 | 1929 | 1928 | 192 
“aa 
| 
January.............-......---| $600,279 | $570,378 || July................--..-.---- $367,861 | $445, 339 
| ERED RATE IE | 577,265 | 548,693 || A SR CM arte ee Ts te eee 370, 292 444, 301 
IS sith in oie + oi UE ce ences | 564, 535, 9901 || September ____.._...._-_-.__-- 355, 401 444, 142 
aaa Oe Re SESE Ee if | 457,812 | 484,070 ESSERE ea vg AES? 391,016 | 516,555 
NT ciate terse Bicker sb od lang 426, 456, 328 || November ---_...____......_--- 3 631, 5X9 
SSE age Mine He late 383, 491 | 430, 097 one Ame Bedoneaiioe Soca 496, 512 911, [XI 
u — 








1 Including mothers’ aid but excluding veterans’ relief. ; 
2 Akron, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dayton, Des Moines, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Lancaster, Minneay)/is, 
New Orleans, Omaha, Sioux City, Springfield, Ill., 8t. Paul, and Wichita. 


The report shows that in all of the cities, with the exception «[ 
New Orleans where private agencies alone contributed, the relief was 
given by both private and public agencies, and that in most of tlic 
cities the major portion of relief came from the public treasury. |) 
this connection it must be noted that the figures presented inclu:le 
money expended for mothers’ aid. ; | 

Concerning the fluctuation in the relief expenditures shown 11 
Table 1, the report for 1929 states: 

The expenditure for the month of January, 1928, was slightly in excess «f 
$600,000 and was the highest recorded in that calendar year. A seasonal recess): 
commenced in February and continued until the low point for the year \:\ 
reached in tember, when expenditures were about ,000. At the close of 
the year relief expenditures were still more than $100,000 less than they had bin 
in January, 1928. The relief expenditures in January, 1929, were somewhat |: -s 





*® Registration of Social Statistics for the Year 1920, Ch. I, by Helen R. Jeter and A. W. McMillan 
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than in January, 1928, but after the winter and spring peak of 1929 had been 
passed expenditures did not fall off as they did in 1928. 

During none of the summer months of 1929 were relief expenditures as low 
as in the corresponding months of 1928. * * * In other words, relief expen- 


,MOUNT OF RELIEF GIVEN MONTHLY DURING 1928 AND 1929 IN 15 CITIES! 
: REPORTING AND IN SAME CITIES EXCLUSIVE OF DETROIT 
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ditures d the summer of 1929 did not fall to the level that might have been 
expected, were the forerunner of mounting expenditures during the fall 
and winter of 1929 that not only denote a period of need of major proportions 
but that also reflect the struggle of the agencies to rise to meet the need. 


Detroit, with a population of 1,573,985 announced for 1930 by the - 
United States Bureau of the Census, is the largest city in this group. 





. Akron, Cinginnati, Cleveland, Dayton, Des Moines, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Lancaster, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Omaha, Sioux City, Springfield, Iil., St. Paul, and Wichita. 
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As would be expected, its actual expenditures for relief in both 1°28 
and 1929 exceeded those in any of the 14 less populous cities, bui in 
addition, the findings show that Detroit led the list in the amouni of 
relief given per capita in 1929. Furthermore, of the $6,418,659 dis- 
buraed for relief in that year by the 15 cities, $2,937,525 or 46 per cont 
of the total was expended in Detroit: 

The chart on page 113 shows the trend, previously discussed, taken 
by relief expenditures over the 2-year period for the 15 cities. Delet- 
ing Detroit from the picture, to obviate its weighting of the group, 
a curve for the remaining cities is also presented. Comparing the 
two curves, a general similarity in contour is observed from January, 
1928, to August, 1929. However, from September to December of 
the latter year, the rise in relief grants for the group of cities in which 
Detroit is included is much sharper than that shown by the curve 
representing the reporting cities, exclusive of Detroit. 

Reports on relief for the first six months of 1930 are being received 
by the Children’s Bureau, but are not sufficiently complete to permit 
a presentation of total figures by cities. However, in each of 19 cities, 
the principal agency which has carried the load of relief for family 
distress has submitted monthly reports of amounts expended from 
January to June, 1930. From these reports and the 1929 reports of 
the same agencies submitted last year to the joint committee for 
registration, the following table on the total monthly relief expen- 
ditures by the 19 agencies has been prepared. 


TaBLe 2.—AMOUNT OF RELIEF! GIVEN MONTHLY FROM JANUARY, 1929, TO JUNE, 
1930, IN 19 CITIES ? BY THE PRINCIPAL AGENCY PROVIDING FAMILY RELIEF IN 
EACH 



































Amount of relief Amount of relief 
Month nc Month — 
1929 1930 1929 1930 
January-.------ Lede Smee Spee eres FE 6 8S RS a5 ae nee eee oe $95, 816 |__. 
I i in ccc sibeaaatelinenibacail SVAgee 1: See rN oo os mes cco t ect 589 |___. 
ESRI Ra a, SEP 152, 243 oe t mepeemener. ................... oe j...- 
a ie En 106, 873 |___. 
OE SS Sa ine See See eee spt 115, 449 | 186, 353 || November.--__........_.....-. 130, 885 | __. 
pS Re TRE a ee eee 05,799 | 160, 644 ||"December___............._.._. 189, 888 |__. 





1Excluding mothers’ aid and veterans’ relief. 

?Akron, Canton, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, Des Moines, Grand Rapids, 
co City, Lancaster, uisville, Minneapolis, Omaha, Richmond, Sharon, Sioux City, St. Louis, 

ichita. 


The figures submitted are from private case-working agencies and 
public departments giving out-door relief. None o @ agencies 
included was of the type giving veterans’ relief only, and departments 
giving aid to mothers—usually permanent support of the children of 
widows—were not considered, as their contributions are not appre- 
ciably affected by seasonal or economic ch _ 

ile the amounts shown in Table 2 do not represent the total 
volume of relief by months for the 19 cities, they are significant for 
the purpose of tracing the trend of relief operations over the period 
from January, 1929, to June, 1930. 

The of expenditures was reached in January of 1930. There 
followed a decrease month by month from winter to summer of t!1!s 
year, but the expenditures were on a higher level than those for ‘he 
corresponding months in the first half of 1929. By June of 1930 the 
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avencies were still obliged to foot a relief bill far in excess of their 
June obligation of the preceding year and only slightly below the 
normal call for winter months, as expressed by disbursements in 
January and February of 1929. 

The reports from which these data are taken do not classify the 
ainounts expended, by cause for expenditure, and therefore the specific 
amount of increase due to unemployment can not be stated. 


Temporary Shelter for the Homeless 


Tue registration service affords further information applicable to 
the general relief situation from its reports on temporary shelter for 
homeless or transient persons. These reports are received from the 
Salvation Army, missions, shelters, municipal lodging houses and 
other agencies in this field. Lodgings or meals or both are included 
in the service given. In each of the same 19 cities for which data 
were compiled in Table 2, the principal agency providing shelter 
has reported monthly on service given to ‘different persons.” In 
the following table the figures for these agencies in the 19 cities are 
summarized. 

TABLE 3.-NUMBER OF DIFFERENT PERSONS CARED FOR MONTHLY FROM JAN- 


UARY, 1929, TO JUNE, 1930, IN 19 CITIES BY THE PRINCIPAL AGENCY PROVIDING 
TEMPORARY SHELTER FOR THE HOMELESS OR TRANSIENT IN EACH 

















Number of different! Number of different 
persons cared for | persons cared for 
Month Month 
} 
1929 | 1930 1929 1930 

| 
he GAAS IE ee 17, 413 I ae es ys, RSE 
jo. gd ARS SESS Be 14, 926 St, i ERR a gee eee ee ihe eae 
MARIO ei eo 16, 944 19, 768 || September... .........--------- |. 3 =e 
I a es wi nndtina 11, 876 7 ae eee... .. -. ee pin |. € pelleted 
MAG oct hedsdeticscuare ne 8, 934 13, 598 || November. _..--....----. ---- 5G OG ts. once 
pS SASS: Ties Ata Se cae 7, 044 31, O80 i seeeeer....- <5. -5~~.~4...- | *& 3a 























As in Table 2, the summation purports to show trend rather than, 
volume of service. The findings are in line with those for family 
relief, in that more persons were provided shelter during the first six 
months of 1930, when relief also was at a higher level, than in the 
corresponding months of the preceding year. The peak of care 
however, was not reached until March of 1930. In the first quarter 
of 1930, 57,816 persons were cared for, as compared to 49,283 in the 
first quarter of 1929. In the second quarter of 1930, shelter was given 
to 39,426 persons, as compared to 27,854 persons in the previous year. 

Considering the seasonal influence on the service, it is interesting 
to note that in the more severe months of the first yearly quarter, 
8,533 more persons received aid this year than last in these 19 cities, 
whereas in the second quarter, 11,572 more persons were assisted in 
1930 than in 1929, in spite of the milder weather conditions. More 
comprehensive figures in the fields discussed will be available when 
the reporting for 1930 has been completed. Le: 

Thro the continuation and idviiobenent of the registration 
service, the Children’s Bureau hopes to promote and assemble more 
complete current statistics in child welfare and related fields. 
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Report on Work of Legal Aid Organizations in 1929 


Eee G_ 1929 the legal aid organizations in the United States 
received more than 165,000 new cases and in thousands of in- 
stances collected sums legally due their clients, so that while the 
average amount recovere was small the total collections in 1929 ex- 
ceeded three-quarters of a million dollars. Furthermore, the largest 
and most efficient legal aid offices carry on their practice at a cost 
of less than $3 per case. These figures were presented in the 1930 
report of the standing committee on legal aid work to the American 
Bar Association, from which the following extract is also taken: 
More and more the control and leadership of the legal aid movement is being 
exercised by the National Association of Legal Aid Organizations in which vir- 
tually all the local legal aid societies and bureaus are members. This trend is 
entirely sound. The national association operates in a manner that is analogous 
to the American Bar Association. Various topics are assigned to appropriate 
committees for investigation and report, the reports are published, the executive 
committee meets each January, and annually there is a general meeting for l! 
members. 


The development of the legal aid movement is attributed by the 
committee to two outstanding causes: 

1. The fact that legal aia lawyers in the various cities have a 
thorough knowledge of their jobs, and are building up a highly efficient 
technique founded on years of experience. By way of example, it is 
stated that itis no exaggeration to say there are no more experienc« (| 
attorneys in conducting workmen’s compensation cases before in- 
dustrial accident commissions than can be found on the Boston and 
a legal aid staffs. 

2. The growing interest of the leaders of the bar in seeing that 
legal aid work is well done. As symbolic of this interest, the support 
of legal aid work by Chief Justice Hughes and the late Chief Justice 
Taft is cited, the former snoenaenl e latter as honorary president 
of the National Association of Legal Aid Organizations. 

The | aid organizations now wish to extend their usefulness in 
the far Western States and the South. In December, 1929, a west 


coast conference of legal aid organizations was held. It is thouglit 
that gradually local groups will me active in setting up legal aid 
offices in the cities of the far West which need such service col- 


mittee of southern attorneys has been collecting data and studying 
conditions in their sections of the country. It is planned to cal! « 
meeting in 1931 of delegates from southern legal aid offices, repr- 
sentatives of southern courts, industrial accident commissions, «1 
social agencies to define the need for legal aid in the south and |v 
formulate measures to meet such need. 

The tabulation following was presented as an a ix to the report 
of the American Bar Association’s committee on aid work. 
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STATISTICS OF LEGAL AID WORK IN 1929 


























































Approxi- Amount | 
Year New | Gross 
Legal aid organization found- = ~¢ cases re- collected | ost of 
ed served ceived | clients | Work 
).  nomnenrie tcp eranesapwecssocsmamwesaiinm iii 1918 210, 000 (1) S| 
spony. eee, ae ee 1923 130, 000 611| $17,441, $3, 845 
MAD... natn ldicemin-sibidinnnie dda matnvaaetuccie 1924 300, 000 1, 236 8, 137 5, 828 
PaO wsatied die Mlowithiniiasieeipeatmadasnabuctt counts 1908 800, 000 650 8, 000 4, 500 
ResbON.. - xipeataitl i aaial le iliac a 1900 | 2,000,000} 8,953] 152,037/ 41, 124 
Bridgeport Ssh one ngenoccdcnmnaeaked 1922 } 160, 000 { , 412 i, 202 a 470 
Bridgeport Public Defender. .....................___- 1923 (1) (1) (i) 
S Buflalo... npeccdaa db agenebesdbi dn scuacniinwnchocincdeshs) 1912 550, 000 5, 695 33, 814 (4) 
| Cama DEIR a prt ennctawndeeebeoniveaicenmadiousad 1912 124, 000 212 4, 011 60 
- CMON. «kip Age hoes sg cacenivebcnsdicsscsendesslt 1922 120, 000 (1) a ') 
le Coler Hier eanses np ea ROL 
X= Chicago | ESSER Ae I 1886 | 3,102,000] 20,449 127,049 38, 065 
+t Chicago Criminal Courts Branch... ..................|.......}... ... , § eA 7, 110 
=f Chicago Bureau Jewish Charities.................____ 1902 275, 000 §21 5, 607 (1) 
st Cincinnati iiinetincctientsnnits nisin Capcntace 1907 } 450, 000 { 5, 389 20, 353 12, 528 
| Cincinnati Public Defender --.....-.....-.._..2222__- 1929 519 (1) 1, 500 
0) eum wm ee RO REE ES EON, ee eT 1905 | 1,249, 000 6, 855 10, 858 26, 730 
CM aah EMSLE hieiweencpadenennendadgaiiccansne 1925 240, 000 @) > | 2 
D COVINGUO ie tis oS nicks ance iccdeneacsnese 1928 60, 000 (1) (1) (}) 
Dalas Legal Aid Bares 00 192 |} arom { 400) 22.007) 1 an 
i Fe ermine 
, Dayton BIE 0 5 ERS AI IES PE 1914 191, 500 1, 515 4, 500 3 
g SOR «5 aiices RI AMER SASS casi sole chitonsd omsaiaig hisccac ete ne 1924 285, 000 1, 013 9, 000 4, 762 
r- DOM... n6ca ds ee ligkd dec ites ho un, a 1909 | 1,500,000} 12183] 28,118] 15,055 
is ND obi geile wk 5 ba qn tioicashibnietandtduck dust 1913 120, 000 1 me ; 465 
‘ Gund aaa Eo a Ged Ga) Soe 
te De i 1929 85, 000 50 300 426 
ve Harttord Legal Aid Bureau tiie 1927 } 175, 000 { (1) 2 ? 
1] Hartlord Puuaap SoOCenner . =... eet 1923 1) ) 5, 
cane, NN TE RIED: 1918 70, 000 1) 1) 
158 2 SUT RRR 1928 315, 000 () ? Y 
and am oe 195 oO O00 @) 1) ; 
> Mattia ig a Dre cals S urtecnocieimacieuid wow odegieeon 
r Sete COMMare ss. 1910 450, 000 7,523} 17,000| 6, 
I ee 1922 60, 000 ” (1) () 
a Long Beach, Califo ooo = ae OO ” 
Angeles Legal Sa i oe 
it Los Angeles City Police Court Defender... 1915 } 1, 350, 000 { 7,373| (1) 1 
Sia | rr weseeseeesetesesseeeeseemmeeeemressees i | IRM) Se) shew | ou 
5 PO OMEIOD cima eo cing iene ne Wedd a ooo i ke 
d yDelonder ona) |} 7.000 {oy ) 900) 200 
LW ee enitriba lens ncneteceascoccescnecos.-e 1916 536, 000 | 3, 184 i, = 8, — 
d Delender 2-2] Te ff sono { 29) 1218) gs 
Montreal Legal Aid Bureau........................ 1923 200, 000 548 25, 493 5, 500 
Montreal Jewish Legal Aid.........--...----... — - a © (4) pm 
CV ied once ac bence— near cccencccs. oc , ) 
eMMDIMMRRI 04321... . cs. -scuadcarac: 1901 467,000} (1) () (1) 
C EENew Deli nek awnr ese 1923 119, 500 ) () ¢ 
e Publlo Defender] HZ} wom @ | O | 
t New Orleans Legal Aid Bureatl. . ....---....--------- 1918 |\ 425, 000 | ts : 0 
Aid Bociety ===. So sairreaic 1876 | 108 1s, 13h 343 
n ew York National Desertion Bureau-.__.__-___| 1911 | 5,970, 000 1, 371 () 22, 658 
t ers’ Committee?.______ 1919 6} BSGee ibe 31, 000 
r ew York bed weer 3 omen’s Protective Union______ pe ©. (4) ? ae 
Habeccarncwernennescwsnnnns 572, 000 rononwnese , 
Sai ER eae anne tearm: 1925 1, 380 249| 9,785 
oR a ae el 
Se EE ls Succ bcd snbuteesumencdccks 1 
on oe See eee 1902 | 2,350,000; 14,559] 30,762] 30,000 
5 Be 1908 | 1,185, 908 1, 044 1) 8, 810 
“4 20. emameiaiein dae spear tears 1917 50, 000 96 1) 1) 
& Bede... 1925 70, 000 1 560 1) 
- ne 1927 260, 000 1 (1) 1) 
GU adai cs... o,-2kc.s.s2..c. cs 1920 275, 000 594 4, 124 5, 067 
d anding etna seman 1928 110, 000 55 1) (1) 
0 have not been received. 
eV Defender’ Committee is a department of the New York Legal Aid Society and its 
res are in those of the legal aid society given above. The ity el ae cae 
information of persons desiring statistics as to criminal cases handied by legal aid tions. 
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| 
= | Approxi- ewer Amount 
Year | New : 
Legal aid organization found- | = _ cases re- we 
ed + served ceived clients 
j | j 
Rosmester Less AiG Baree ..... « . oo eee nose 1910 } 333. 614 f 2,349 $8, 805 | 
Rochester Public Defender - __-..._.-....--.---------- 1928 | , rr 2a (1) | 
a ee ees ee ee | 1928 892, 000 | (1) (1) 
RRR oP IR Ra, a RS | 1919 | 250, 000 a) () 
Ra IRE Ig ek REE ge > PL ge pc BR MB | 1925 | 120, 000 137 | 5 
Se ot ae ie ea | 1929 | 316, 000 1, 550 (1) 
a 1919 | 140,000 3, 000 () 
San Francisco Legal Aid Bureau -_---...-...-.------- | 1916 |} 299 ggg |f 2,578 12, 204 
San Francisco Public Defender ___._........--.-------- | js yy Nh @) (4) 
REESE HRS A) AEDES 8 Ilene Uae NaS | 1929 | 38, 000 (1) (1) 
ARREARS te PN Rap op rag pel ey ae |} 1925 | 320, 000 a () 
ES LER OS TH OE ES! 160, 000 1, 220 15, 388 | 
I ee ee a oe ae adecesae eae | 1927 | 250, 000 (@) (1) 
I a es a eal! 1928 | 50, 000 (3) (2) 
Washington Associated Charities___........-.....---- | 1923 | 450, 000 97 (2) 
MS Ot ok eon ke Salina banda enege ei | 1923 | 192, 000 () (2) 
ER SRE 2 Arana ke OEE ar | 1927 | 135, 000 (2) (1) 
} ! — 
| | 171, 961 





802, 328 4t 





1 Figures have not yet been received. 
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Labor Efficiency in English Farming 
A ARTICLE on labor efficiency in English farming, published in 


the International Labor Review for May, 1930, summarizes in- 
formation obtained on this point in a study of farming efficiency in 
England made by an investigator between 1926 and 1928 with the 
assistance of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology and of 
the Agricultural Economics Research Institute, Oxford. The items 
covered in the article are potato harvesting, milking of cows, fruit 
and hop picking, and poultry work. 


Potato Harvesting 


Tue study of eoency in the harvesting of potatoes covered 12 
farms, each averaging about 30 acres of potatoes harvested. Re- 
markable variations were found in the money cost of the harvesting 
as between the different farms, the cost ranging from 12s. to 15s. 
($2.92 to $3.65) per ton for early potatoes and from 4s. to 10s. 3d. 
($0.97 to $2.49) per ton for the main crop. In this money cost were 
included labor, draught power, depreciation, and foremen’s super- 
vision, no allowance being made for overhead expenses. 

The potatoes were harvested by first being unearthed by means of 
a digger drawn by a tractor or horses, followed by a harrow to uncover 
the potatoes not exposed by the digger. The potatoes were then 
collected by hand and thrown into receptacles. In some cases the 
harrowing followed the hand collection. 

There was a considerable amount of unproductive time, some of 
which was to be expected. The pickers must work in collaboration 
with the digger, and some time is unavoidably lost through the 
digger’s becoming choked with weeds and haulm or breaking down. 
Unproductive time of the digger, it is said, might reasonably be ex- 
pected to amount to 35 per cent of the total time of completed runs. 
It was found, however, to average 50 per cent and occasionally was 
as high as 70 and 75 per cent, in two cases reaching 78 and 87 per 
cent. On one farm, where weather and soil were good, the driver 
keen, and the field exceptionally long, only 15 to 30 per cent of the 
total time was lost. Unproductive time of the pickers, which in the 
investigator’s opinion should not exceed 25 per cent of the aggregate 
total time worked, averaged 30 per cent. The highest percentage of 
unproductive time was shown by the fast pickers, as they waited for 
the slower workers. Unproductive time of individual pickers, based 
on records of one fast worker and one slow worker selected from each 
farm, ee from 10 to 67 per cent. 

Some of the conditions which caused loss of time were controllable, 
probably the most important being lack of discrimination in selec- 
tion of workers, who worked at very uneven rates. An adequate 
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supply of receptacles of optimum size is important, and much ci e- 
lessness on this score was observed, the workers frequently beng 
kept idle for lack of baskets or sacks. Sacks were often poor, «nd 
no attempt had been made to determine the best size and shap of 
basket. Also, the systems of carting and the height of the c:rts 
were often unsuitable. 

The most efficient work was obtained with a small, carefully 
selected group of pickers assigned to areas suited to the relative 
capacity of each, and furnished with a generous supply of baskets of 
suitable size, and with the transferring of the potatoes from bas\et 
- to cart efficiently carried out. This gang averaged 7 hundredweivht 

per hour per worker, or about 250 per cent more thas workers in bailly 
organized gangs, whose output was perhaps 2 hundredweight per 
hour per worker. The average earnings of the more efficient gang, 
however—3s. 9d. (91 cents) per day—working on piece rates were 
only about 7 per cent more than the average time earnings, which were 
3s. 6d. (85 cents) per day. It is reported that the women and girls 
who did the picking, and who were seasonal or casual workers, were 
usually paid from 5d. to 7d. (10 cents to 14 cents) per hour. 

Records of the average number of pounds picked per minute by 
slow and by fast workers on three farms showed that the number of 
pounds of early potatoes picked by the slow workers on the several 
farms ranged from 1.2 to 3 as compared with an output of from 5 to 
7 pounds per minute by the fast workers; on the main-crop potatves, 
the slow workers averaged from 5.5 to 7 pounds per minute and the 
fast workers from 9 to 12 pounds. Early potatoes being much 
smaller than the main crop, the weight picked per minute is less. 
The number of main-crop potatoes cinked per minute varied from 44 
to 80 and one very slow worker averaged only 30 per minute. The 
yield of potatoes also influences the rate of picking, which may be 
reduced as much as 25 per cent by a poor yield and “‘may advance 
from 10 pounds per minute to 17 pounds per minute” with an in- 
creasingly heavy crop. It was found that an equal weight of very 
large potatoes (12 ounces each) could be picked seven times as [ast 
as very small ones (1 ounce each). 


Machine Versus Hand Milking of Cows 


Time records of both machine and hand milking of 26 cows on one 
farm showed that the saving of time effected by machine milking 
amounted to nearly two men’s time, or 65 per cent. The following 
table shows the amount of time taken for the different methods :' 


AMOUNT OF TIME TAKEN IN DIFFERENT METHODS OF MILKING OF COWS 




















Hand Maehine 

Item milki ng milk ing 

Number of labor minutes for whole operation. ...............................-.-.--. 277 102 

Number of labor minutes for milking.__............._...-..-----2- 2-22-2222 ee 196 74 

Number of labor minutes in actual productive milking. ....................--......- 156 43 

1 The whole operation included fetching and > cows, carrying milk to churns, and washiny u), 

5 ” included incidental fetching and earrying of utensils from ove cow to another; “actual produc 
tive ”* was the time spent on procegs only. 
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Machine milking is more exacting than hand milking and there 
was a tendency for the worker to expect a higher rate of pay. How- 
ever, it is said that with good equipment under a good man, and 
with a milking herd of not less than 25 cows, machine milking is to be 
encouraged as an undoubted labor economizer, and the investigator 
is reported to consider that the outcome of the experiment conducted 
is a good example in proof of the contention that the introduction of 
machinery can permit of the payment of higher wages. 


Fruit and Hop Picking 


Havine gone into the matter of labor efficiency in fruit picking in 
an earlier report,” the author treated it only briefly in the present 
study. The fruits referred to in the summary given in the Inter- 
national Labor Review are black currants and strawberries. The 
influence of the provision of seats on the output of four workers pickin 
black currants was observed, but while the seats naturally provide 
greater comfort for the workers the effect on their output was negli- 
gible, two workers showing a slight increase and two a slight decrease. 
In the case of strawberries, observations were made to ascertain 
the effects of methods of wage payment on output and to find out the 
fastest rate of picking attainable by the workers. The crop on a certain 
farm being very light, it was not thought feasible to have it picked 
on the usual piece-rate (weight) basis, so a test was made to see if the 
paying of time rates would induce careless work—the leaving un- 
picked of ripe berries. A repicking of a number of rows after the 
regular pickers had finished with them yielded nearly half as much 
fruit as the ge pickers obtained, which showed that piece-rate 
payment would have been preferable. In the test to determine 
the fastest rate of picking attainable, for which two money prizes 
were offered, the two winners picked 24 and 23 pounds in 35 and 40 
minutes, respectively, as compared with a smaller amount picked 
by the slowest pickers in 1 hour and 5 minutes. The accepted normal 
rate being about 16 pounds per hour, the contrast between this rate 
and the results obtained in the competition was considered very 
suggestive of the increase in harvesting output which might be ob- 
tained by adopting progressive premium wages, i. e., rates increasing 
on a progressive sliding scale with the amount of work done. 
Unproductive time was the subject of investigation in connection 
with hop picking, the employer wishing to determine the slowest 
pickers in order that he might eliminate them the following year. 
It was found that individual rates of picking varied from 40 to 160 
per minute. The best pickers not only picked at a faster rate when 
working, but wasted less time by not working. However, unproduc- 
tive time, which consisted mainly in fetching new pieces of bine and 
in picking leaves out of the bins, in half of the cases observed amounted 
to as much as 40 per cent of the total time. This could have been 
reduced, it is said, y the use of larger pieces of bine and by the exercise 
of more skill in avoiding the accumulation of leaves. 


_— 





* National Institute of Industrial Psychology. An investigation of certain processes and conditions on 
farms. London, 1927. (Some parts of this paper weré analyzed in the International Labor Review for 
November, 1927, pp. 703-704.) 
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-Poultry Work 


THE investigation of poultry work was confined to a study «/ the 
possibility of cutting down working hours and the economic ¢ajy 
that might result therefrom. The means considered were bette; 
equipment and better routing or arrangement of the daily tasks. Th, 
foreman and his wife, who did all of the work on the farm studied 
were estimated to work 50 hours and 30 hours per week, respectively. 
in the summer; the work in the winter and spring was heavier owing 
to incubation and rearing of the poultry. 3 

Checking by a pedometer showed that the foreman walked 14 iniles 
a day, about hal of his working time being spent reaching the exact 
spots where the actual work was done. It was found that a revised 
program of jobs would have cut down this walking time by 7 hours 
per week, and better equipment would have effected a further saving 
of 6 hours 25 minutes per week, in addition to the saving of fatigue 
which would have accompanied the improvements suggested. 


Conclusion 


THE information obtained in the present study of farming efficiency 
is said to have confirmed the previous general impression that ‘the 
use made of human labor in agriculture 1s often, measured by modern 
standards, ineffective, careless, and wasteful. * * * The casual- 
ness of setting about and carrying on farm operations on thousands 
of farms all over the world puts farming at a constant disadvantage, 
and must involve an uneconomic waste of time running into millions 
of hours year after year.” 
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CHILD LABOR 





Laws Governing Night Work of Minors 


EGISLATION prohibiting night work for minors has been enacted 

in all of the States except Montana’ and Washington,’ and also 

in the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippine 

Islands. The constitutionality of these laws has been upheld under 

the police power of the State as being for the protection of the life, 
health, and safety of minor children. 

Several of the States prohibit the engaging of minors within certain 
hours at night in any gainful occupation, “hile in other jurisdictions 
specified occupations and industries are enumerated. In approxi- 
mately 30 jurisdictions there are special provisions regulating the 
night hours of messengers. The most common period pn which 
night work is prohibited in this group is from 10 p.m. to5a.m. The 
prohibition of street trades within certain hours at night is also 
provided in many of the States, these hours ranging from 7 or 8 p. m. 
to 5 or 6 a. m. 

Agriculture and domestic service are as a rule excluded from the 
prohibitory provisions, as well as minors employed in mercantile 
establishments during the holiday season ‘cna December 17-24) 
and inventory periods. 


LAWS GOVERNING NIGHT WORK FOR MINORS 
[M=males; F =females] 





























a” Hours during 
State a which work | Occupations or industries specified Citation ° 
M F is prohibited 
Alabama. occas cieu 16 16 | 7 p.m. 6a. m. ae occupation (agricul- | Code, 1923, sec. 
t labor or domestic service 3495. 
excepted) 
18 18 | 10p.m.-6a.m_| Messengers-_---.-...-------------- Idem, sec. 3497. 
SS 8 p. m.-5 a. m_| Street trades-_-..-.....-.---.-.-.-- —= secs. 3513, 
ATIROOR... sinsionisisnndien 16 18 | 7 p. m.-7 a. m.| Gainful occupations (domestic ser- | Rev. Code, 1928, 
vice and farm labor exce he sec. 1373. 
21 21 | 10p.m.-5a.m_} Messengers in incorporated cities..| Idem, sec. 1372. 
Arkansas_......... 16 16 | 7p. m.-6a. m_| Any occupation.._..............-- Digest, 1921, sec. 
suai. 18 | 9 p. m.-7 a. m._| Manufacturing, mechanical or | Idem, sec. 7103. 
mercantile establishments, 
laundries, or employment in any 
express or transportation com- 
pany. 
a ae 18 18 | 10p.m.-6a.m_.| Any occupation.-...............-- Idem, sec. 7091. 
California. . 222. 18| 18] 10p.m.-5a.m_j_.... | EA ce I EES SCR Acts of 1919, ch. 
M i f wai | Moun 08 @ 
De abe da 9 p. m.-6 a, m- essengers in towns of more t em, sec. 3. 
15,000 population. 
15-18 |15-18 | A nicht mid- | Theatricalemployments ¢-__-.._.... Idem, sec. 5. 
a 


° Work may be performed up to midnight only with consent of commissioner of labor. 


' Minors under 16 are, however, prohibited from working in factories at any time. 
* Work by minors under 18 is prohibited from 7 p. m. to 6 a. m., by order of the Industrial Welfare 


Committee, 
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A . 
= Hours during 
State which work | Occupations or industries specified 
M. F is prohibited 
Celorado. .......-- 16 16 | After 8 p. m__.| Any gainful occupation - --__-_-._--- 
14 14 | 8p. m.-7 a. m_|_._.- do_-_- oe 
Connecticut -_._--_- 18 18 | 1060p. m.-5 a. m_ Messengers in cities of 20, ,000 } pop- 
ulation or over. 
16 16 | After 6 p. m?_| Mercantile establishments _-__-_-__-_. 
foal Soe (@) | 10p.m.-6a.m.} Manufacturing, mechanical or mer- 
cantile cstabllchenente. 
16 ie ce BO ecko Restaurants, cafés, dining rooms, 
a treba go beauty parlors or 
Fay om eries. 
16 16 | 6p. m.-6a. m. ills, Po set workshops, fac- 
— or r manufacturing estab- 
14-16 |14-16 | After 6p. m.‘_. Bowllng Shove, shoe-shining es- 
tablishments, billiard or pool 
rooms. 
Delaware.........- 21 21 | 10p.m.-6a.m_| Messengers in places of over 20,000 
population. 
(5) (6) | 7p. m.-6a.m_} Any establishment or occupation_- 
16 1s nae iia I OUI ion ee necond 
District of Colum- 16 18 | 7p. m.-7 a. m.| Any gainful occupation (agricul- 
bia. t work and housework or 
distribution or sale of news- 
— excepted) 
16-18 |_...-- 6 Pp. m-61 3 ah 
a. m.8 
; 18-21 |____-- 12p.m.-5a.m_}| Messengers ----...........-..-_--- 
a. eee | ES Re ee eee ern 
| a See SIS ES 
Pe pngiencens 16 16 | 8p. m.-5 a. m.| Mills, factories, workshops, laun- 
dries, mines. 
18 18 | 10p.m.-5a.m.| Messengers. -.-_-...------..-.---. 
GOR. sicsince-- 16 16 | 9p. m.-6a.m_| Messengers... -...--......------- 
14-16 |14-16 | 7 p. m.-6a.m_} Mills, factories, laundries, manu- 
facturing establishments, work- 
sho 
MONE ceccccssine 16 16 | 9p. m.-5 a. m_} Any sangetion eR ES Sa ON Pa 
 cseetincimee 14 14 | 9p. m.-6a. m.| Mines magica workshops, mer 
- centile este ae ot stores, 
6 or legraph offi ces, 
laundries, restaurants, hotels, 
apartment houses, messengers. 
16 Ls ee __ Sa, Any er occupation a Se 
Wnt. ccccssntsad 16 ges OP Si | RE ee ee. 

















Citation 


Comp. Laws, 


1921, 
sec, 4219. 


_| Idem, sec. 4208 


Gen. Stats., Rey, 
of 1918, sec. 261) 

Idem, sec. 5303 (as 
amended by Acts 
of 1921, ch. 220 
Acts of 1925, ch 
156; Acts of 1:27, 
ch, 144). 

Do. 


Idem, sec. 5306 (as 
mended by Acts. 


of 1925, ch. 208) 
Acts of 1921, ch. 
188, sec. 1. 


Acts of 1925, ch. 
158. 


Rev. Code, 1915, 
3150 sec. 50 ‘as 
amended by Acts 
of 1917, ch. 232). 

Idem, 3159 sec. 59 
(as amended by 
Acts of 1923, ch. 
203 


). 
Idem, 3160 sec. 
A (as amend- 


” Code, 1929, 
title 7, sec. 112. 


Idem, sec. 116. 
Do 


Idem, sec. 128. 
Rev. Gen. Stats., 
1927, sec. 5949. 

Idem, sec. 5951. 

Acts of 1910, p. 117, 
No. 486, sec 

Acts of 1925.5 p. O91, 
sec. 2. 


Rev. Laws, 
sec. 4490. 
Comp. Stats., 
sec. 1024. 


1925, 


1919, 


Idem, sec. 1027 

Rev. Stats., 1917, 
ch. 48, sec. 20h 
(as amended by 
Acts of 1921, p. 
435, and Acts of 
1929, p. 429). 


_ 2? On more than one day in each calendar week, except from December 17-25 when work until 19 p. m. 


3 Over 16, 


‘On — day preceding a school day, and after 10 p. m. any time. 


3} Any 


ild. 
5 Boys between 16 and 18 may not be employed in stuffing newspapers more than one night in any 


week. 
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Age : 
Hours during 
state which work 
M F is prohibited 
a Sn | (¢) | 10p.m.—6a. m- 
14-16 14-18 | 7 p. m.-6 a. m. 
18 | aides 10 p. m.-6 a. Mm. 
19WB...-<ccsesesce 16 16 | 6p. m.-7 a. m_ 
11~16 |_..... 7.30 p. m.-4 
8.m.? 
18 18 | 10p.m.-5a. m. 
KaN00B . cccnsscsess 16 16 | 6p. m.-7 a. m. 
Kentucky......--- 16 MaAszaid Biccsewece 
21 21 | 9p. m.-6a. m. 
14-16 |....-- 8 p. m.-6a. m. 
Louisiana.........- 16 18 | 7 p.m.-6a. m. 
BIRD. .nctaicvacen 16 16 | 6p. m.-6.30 a. 
m. 
Maryland.........| 18 18 | 10p.m.-6 a.m. 
16 16 | 7p. m.-7 a. m. 
16| 16|8p.m- 
Massachusetts.....| 18 21 | 10p.m.-5 
Ree Orae 21 | After 11 p. m. 
18 21 | After 6 p. m. 
21 21 | 10p.m.-5a. m_ 
® Any female 





Occupations or industries specified 


Citation 





Manmmetwrins.. 2... 2... 5.5.45... 22 
Any gainful occupation (farm 
labor or domestic service or 
caddying excepted). 


Mines, manufacturing establish- 


ments, shops, factories, mills, 
laundries, s ughter or packing 
houses, Fromm or mercantile 


establishments (where more 
than 8 persons are employed), 
livery stables, garages, places of 
amusement, messenger service. 
Street trades___..._. 





Messengers in cities of 10,000 pop- 
lation or over. 

Factories, canneries, workshops, 
theaters, mills, packing houses, 
operat. elevators, messenger 
service, hotels, restaurants, or 
mercantile establishments. 

Factories, mills, workshops, mer- 
cantile establishments, stores, 
— printeries, bakeries, 

aundries, restaurants, hotels, 
pen ek houses, theaters or 
motion-picture establishments, 

demienine tae A d 
essengers in cities o , secon 
or third class. 

Stress Wee. . oc 

Any occupation. (Does not ap- 
ply to persons working in stores 
or mercantile establishments on 
Saturday nights where more 
than 5 persons are employed.) 

Workshops, factories, manufactur- 
ing or mechanical establish- 
meats, laundries, bowling alleys, 
pool rooms. 


Messengers in cities of 20,000 
population or over. 


Mills, factories, workshops, me- 
chanical establishments, restau- 
rants, office buildings, aged 
tenements, manufactories o 
workshops, bakeries, a rte 
ment ber shops, 
penne oe | stands, public sta- 

bles, , laundries, drivers 
in brick or lumber y 


ards, mes- 

senger service, re build- 

pao boarding » mer- 

cantile establishments, clubs, 

be mers of amusement, stores, 
handise 


t mechan 
establishments, and other spec- 
ified employments. 

a operators in regular 


Manufacture of textiles__...._.__-- 
Messengers (with certain excep- 
tions). 





Burns’ Ann. Stats. 
1914, sec. 8023. 
Acts of 1921, ch. 

132, sec. 21, (as 

amended by Acts 

of 1929, ch. 76). 
Acts of 1921, ch 132, 


sec. 23. 
Code, 1927, sec. 
1527. 


Idem, sec. 1538. 
Idem, sec. 1539. 
1923, 


Rev. Stats., 
sec. 38-603. 


Carroll’s Ky. 
Stats., 1930, sec. 
331a-7. 


Idem, sec. 33la-11. 


Idem, sec. 33la-15. 

Laws, 1908, No. 
301 (as amended 
by Acts of 1916, 
No. 177). 


Acts of 1915, ch. 350 
(see Rev. Stats., 
p. 1650), a s 
amended by Acts 

of 1919, ch. 191. 


Idem, sec. 34. 
Gen’! Laws 1921, 
ch, 149, sec. 66. 


Idem, sec. 68, 





78.30 p. m. to 4a. m. during summer school vacation. 
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Age 
State 
M. F, 
Massachusetts— 14 14 
Continued. 

16 16 

14 14 
2 Sere 

Michigan.-_......-- 16 16 
18 18 

cabs deal 18 
Minnesota__.....-. |S Can eit 
16 16 
814-16 ors 

Mississippi ---.---- 14-16 |14-16 
py Rees 16 16 
Montana.......... ; 16 16 
Nebraska._........ 16 16 
Nevada.__....... 26 18 18 
New Hampshire_._.| 16 16 
18 18 

New Jersey_._--.-- 16 16 
16 16 

21 21 

18 18 

New Mexico.._._.- 16 16 
16 16 
|p ES 





Hours during 
which work 
is prohibited 


Occupations or industries specified 


Citation 





6 p. m.-6§.30 
a.m. 


10 p. m.-5 a. m_ 


. m.-6 a. m_ 
. m.-5 a. m_ 


OD 


. m.-7 a. m_ 
. m.-5 a. m. 


on 
see ve 


“I 


. m.-6 a. m. 


7 p. m.-7 a. m_ 


No hours 
stated 


8 p. m.-6 a. m. 


10 p. m.-5 a. m_ 


7 p. m.-6.30 
&. m. 
10 p. m.-5 a. m. 


7 p. m.-7 a. m. 


arene OOo cet siaii 


10 p. m.-5 a. m. 


9 p. m.-6 a. m. 


7 p. m.-7 a, m_ 
8 p. m.-7 a, m. 





Factories, workshops, mercantile, 
manufacturing or mechanical es- 
rn, WF gas —, 
garages, bar shops, shoe- 
shining stands, brick or lumber 
yards, telephone exchanges, tele- 
graph or messenger offices, con- 
struction and repair of buildings, 
work carried on in tenements. 


Tener ree at establishments, 
workshops, quarries, mines, mes- 
senger service. 





Transmission, distribution, or de- 
livery of messages or merchan- | 


Manufacturing establishments __- | 
Messengers 


Any gainful occupation ----____... 
Street trades in cities of first, sec- 
ond, and third class. 
Mills, canneries, workshops, fac- 
tories, manufacturing establish- 


ments. 


Any occupation (domestic 
and farm labor excepted). Does 
not apply to selling of newspa- 
pers or m ines, or Sad a 
school is not in session) to indus- 
tries employing less 6 per- 


sons. 
Te of inane under 16 
in factories, etc merally pro- 
hibited while od 


isin on, 
with certain q ions. 


ualificat 

Theaters, concert halls, mercantile 
and manuf: establish- 
a — vena a ates 
pecking y org bowling alleys, 
ds, stores, elevators, fac- 

* tories, workshops. 
a. in incorporated cities 


Any guinfl occu ee ae 


Messengers. Soree 14 may de- 
liver new after 5 a. m., 


ae og cedie of, of any kind is 
on, workshops. 


Mercantile establishments _.______ 


ees in ciles of first class. 


— i caphersicenherg 


| Gen. 





ee eee eee 


Idem, sec. 6: 
amended by \c1. 
of 1921, ch. 410). 


is 


Idem, sec. ( iS 
amended by \cts 
of 1921, ch. 

Idem, sec. 6) (4 
amended by \cts 
of 1921, ch. 410). 

Idem, sec. 73. 

Comp. Laws, !{15, 
sec. 5330, x 
amended by Acts 
of 1927, No. 21; 
Acts of 192, No 
299). 

Do. 


410) 


Stats., 
sec. 4104. 
Idem, sec. 41(x 
Idem, sec. 41( 


Acts of 1914, c! 
164 (as amended 
by Acts of 1124, 
ch, 314, sec. 2). 

Acts of 1921, )). 1s. 
sec. 3 (as amend- 
ed by Acts o! 
1923, p. 120; Act 
of 1929, p. 130 


Rev. Code, 12), 
sec. 1136. 


Comp. Stats., )°'22, 
sec. 7678. 


Rev. Laws, 11, | 


2650, sec. 7. 
Public Laws, 126, 
ch. 118, sec. 23. 
Idem, secs. 22, 2. 


Comp. Stats., |'/1(, 
P. 3025, sec. 24 (a 
amended by Acis 
of 1919, ch. 3). 

Acts of 191], ch. 
136, sec. 2 (us 
amended b\ Acts 
of 1919, ch. 37). 

Acts of 1911, ch. 
363, sec. 1. 


* And children of 12 and 13, who are given work permits only when school is not in session. 
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f 
Age |: -Hours during | 
State a which work | Occupations or industries specified | Citation 
| M. | F. | is prohibited 
New Y¥ Oe u.ccseses 16-16 |...+«-1 12 p.m.-6a.m.| Factories (except canneries be- | Consol. Laws, 1909, 
| tween June 15 and Oct. 15). ch, 31 (as amend- 
ed by Acts of 
1921, ch. 50, art. 
5, sec. 171; Acts 
of 1924, ch. 375). 
sere oom do__..._...| Mercantile establishments, distri- | Idem, ch. 31, sec. 
| bution or transmission of mer- 180a (as amended 
chandise or articles (except pe- by Acts of 1924, 
| riod Dec. 18 to 24 and two addi- ch. 375). 
tional days during year for 
: stock taking). 
Sh OS 10p.m.-5a.m Mente ers in cities of first or sec- | Idem, ch. 31, sec. 
ond class. , 
+ ee (*) | 9p.m.-6a.m. | Factories (except canneries be- | Idem, ch. 31, sec. 172 
tween June 15 and Oct. 15). (as amended by 
Acts of 1927, ch. 
453; Acts of 1930, 
ch, 868). 
as (®) | 10p.m.-7a.m. | Mercantile establishments (except | Idem, ch. 31, sec. 
| period Dec. 18 to 24). Does not 181 (as amended 
| apply to female writers, or re- by Acts of 1927, 
rters in newspaper offices and ch. 453; Acts of 
| licensed pharmacists. 1928, ch. 567; Acts 
of 1930, ch. 867). 
R (4) | 10p.m.-6a.m. | Restaurants in cities of first and | Idem, ch. 31, sec. 
| second class (with certain ex- 182. 
ceptions). 
16 16 5p. m.-8 a. m. Factory ooo oe ee +e Idem, ch. 31, sec. 170 
(as amended by 
| Acts of 1925, ch. 
| 622). 
|_.....} @®) | 10p.m.-7a.m. | Operation of freight or passenger Idem, ch, 31, sec. 
elevators (with certain excep- 183. 
tions). 
| 16; 16)6p.m.-8a.m. | Mercantile establishments, ho- | Idem, ch. 31, sec. 
tels, restaurants, theaters, bow]- 180. 
ing alleys, barber shops, places 
| of amusement, messenger serv- 
ice, offices, telegraph offices, 
apartment houses, shoe-shining 
establishments. 
| MG isc: &p.m.-6a.m. | Sale of newspapers - --------------- Idem, ch. 16, sec. 
| | 626 (as amended 
' by Acts of 1921, 
| ch. 386). 
> Ae ee 7p. m.-Ga, mm, | Sivest trades ..............-.-...-.. Idem, ch. 16, sec 
638 (as amended 
by Acts of 1928, 
ch. 646). 

North Carolina-.--- eT Oe toes Mig ee Mills, factories, canneries, work- | Consol. Stats., 
shops, laundries, bakeries, ho- 1919, sec. 5033 (as 
tels, restaurants, mercantile es- amended by Acts 
tablishments, garages, messen- of 1927, ch. 251). 
ger service, stables, lumber 
yards, manufacturing establish- 

\ ments, offices, barber — 
{ places of amusement, brick 
yards, bootblack stands. (Boys’ 
| and girls’ canning clubs author- 
ized by State agricultural de- 
_ | nt are exempt.) j 
North Daketa.....| 16] 16 7p.m.—7a.m.| Any occupation (domestic service | Acts of 1923, ch. 
an cultural laborexcepted).| 155, sea 8. 
Ohio... 2c. 16 18 | 6p.m.-7a.m. | Faetorie:. workshops, canneries, | Gen. Code, 1910, 
mercantile or cal estab- sec. 12996 (as 
lishments and other specified amended by Acts 
employments. !? of 1919, p. 532).12 
pane | 10p.m.-6a.m. | Factories, etc.!?__.......----------.. Do.@ 
baeoudl 0055 2h os A ett 6S i BB out Do. 
of Rane 9p.m.-6a.m. | Messengers..........--.-----.----. Idem, sec. 12996-1 
} (as amended by 
Acts of 1913, p. 
864). 
Oklahoma. ........ 16 18 6p.m.-7a.m. | Factories, factory workshops,| Comp. Stats., 
steam laundries, theaters, bow]- 1921, sec. 7213 (as . 
| ing alleys, pool halls. amended by Acts 
of 1929, ch. 35). 
‘Over 16. %Under2i. Over 18. 11 No boy. 12 See also extended list covered in Section 12993. 
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Age Hours during 
State which work | Occupations or industries specified Citation 
M F is prohibited 
COUN é.. scans 16 16 | 6 p. m.-7 a. m_} Any occupation.-_........-.-.-.--- Acts of 1920, sec. 
6695. 
18 18 | 10p.m.-5a.m_.| Messengers - -| Idem, sec. 6706 

Pennsylvania__-_.-_-|_.__-- 21 | 9p.m.-6a.m_} Any establishment ‘(girls ‘over 18 | Stats., 1920, see. 
employed as telephone operators 13544. 
exempted 

(13) | (3) | 8p.m.-6a.m_.| Messengers___.............--- ..-.- | Idem, sec. 1324) 
M-16 fn Lice Po 8 eee Idem, sec. 132s. 

Philippine Islands.| 16 16 | 6p.m.-6a.m__| Factories, shops, or other places of | Acts of 1923, No. 
labor. 3071, sec. 12. 

Porto Rico__...---- 16 16 | 6p.m.-8a.m__}| Any gainful occupation (domestic, | Acts of 1921, No. 75, 
farm and garden labor excepted). sec. 3 (as amend- 

ed by Acts of 
1925, No. 64). 
th ERG 10 p. m.-5 a. m.| Messengers oe cance cocnt Ie. ©. 
Rhode Island_-.._- 21 , ae SS Fe SEES Eger se ener seen Gen. Laws, 1923, ch. 
85, sec. 32. 
} gree 9p.m.-5a.m_..| Street trades. -................--..- Idem, ch. 143, sec. 5. 
16 16 | 7p.m.-6a.m_.| Factories, manufacturing, or busi- | Idem, ch. 85, sec. | 
ness establishments. (as amended by 
Acts of 1923, ch. 
482; Acts of 1924, 
ch. 812; Acts of 
1928, ch. 1222). 

South Carolina. --. 16 16 | 8p.m.-6a.m__| Factories, mines, or textile manu- | Code, 1922, vol. 2, 
factories. (In certain cases chil- sec. 414. 
dren under 16 may work 1 hour 
later to make my deer d time caused 
by accident or ing down of 
machinery.) 

18 18 | 10p.m.-5 a.m.| Messengers in cities of 5,000 popu- | Idem, sec. 418. 
lation or over. Pe: 

South Dakota--.-- 14 14 | After 7 p. m___| Children under 14 are permitted to | Rev. Gode, 1919, 
work until 7 p. m. during vaca- sec. 10015 (as 
tions and outside of public school| amended by Acts 
hours. of 1923, ch. 308). 

Tennessee. .......-. 18 18 | 10p.m-5a.m__| Messengers. --.-.-........-.----.-.. Thompson’s-Shan- 

non’s Code, 1915, 
sec. 4342a-47. 
14-16 |14-16 | 7p.m.-6a.m__| Mills, factories, workshops, can- | Idem, sec. 4342a- 
neries, ee or 47. 
telephone offices, messenger serv- 
TE...ccincitiiinaden , 18 15 | 10p.m.-5a. m- om ‘occupation (farm and dairy | Rev. Crim. Stats. 
labor excepted). 1925, title 18, ch. 
4, art. 1576 (as 
amended by Acts 
of 1925, ch. 42: 
Acts of 1929, ch. 
180). 
WON ik ceiecacenas (4) | (4) | After 9 p. m._.| Street trades. ...........-...--..-. oe sere. 1917, 
sec. a 
21 21 | 9p. m.-5a. m_. mgood cas in cities of first and | Idem, sec. 1866. 

Vemmems .. 3. .0ccan 16 16 | 7p. m-6 a. m__ or manufacturing work, | Gen’] Laws, 1917, 
a billiard or pool rooms, sec. 5833. 
pevene alleys, Messenger serv- 

Vas. 20ecece 16 16 | 6p. m.-7a.m_.| Any gainful occupation (farms, | Acts of 1922, ch 
orchards, or gardens 489, sec. 2 

18 21 | 10p.m.-5a.m.| Messengers... -..........-..--.---- Idem, sec. 14. 

West Virginia. ___. 16 16 | 7 p. m.-6a. m. Any gainful occapetion (agricul- | Acts of 1919, ch. 17, 

or ex- sec. 6. 
cepted). 
Wisconsin. ........ ) See 7.30 p. m.-5 Pe for sale rs, , 1923, sev. 
a. m. magazines, or any 4 
city of the class. 
21 21/| 8p. m.6a.m.| M in cities of first, second,| Idem, sec. 103.05 
and: class. (3), (a). 
16 16 | 6p.m.-7a.m_.| Any AC eg emer ( ‘ wane sec. 10:3.05 
bor excepted ,» (a). 
Wyoming........./ 16 16 | 7p.m.-7a. m.. Any occupation ee aca Comp. Biats , 1048, 
excepted sec. as 
amended by Acts 
of 1923, ch. 48) 
13 Minor. 14 No child. 
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New Jersey Commission to Study Employment of Migratory 
Children 


Y A joint resolution (No. 6) adopted at the 1930 session of the 
New Jersey Legislature, a commission of four members was 
created “for the purpose of inquiring into and making a study of 
the migratory child labor problem in the State of New Jersey, and 
the conditions surrounding the employment of migratory children.” 
Governor Larson sepentes the following on the migratory child 
survey commission:' Mrs. Helen M. Berry, representing the State 
Department of Health; Mr. Wesley O’Leary, Assistant Commissioner 
of Education; Mr. Henry B. Weiss, representing the Department 
of Agriculture; and Isabelle M. Summers, Director of the Bureau for 
Women and Children, representing the Department of Labor. 
Under the joint resolution, as approved, it was provided that a repre- 
sentative of each of the above departments should constitute the 
commission. For the purpose of carrying the survey into effect, an 
appropriation of $5,000 was made. 





1 The Industrial Bulletin, published by the Department of Labor of New Jersey, July, 1930. 
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Recent Workmen’s Compensation Reports 
Ohio 


Rabie premium rates for workmen’s compensation insurance 
in Ohio became effective on July 1, according to the Ohio Indis- 
trial Commission Monitor for August, 1930. The revision was based 
on the individual experience of the various industrial classifications 
during the 5-year period 1925-1929. Favorable experience for 1()3 
cami cations resulted in reductions of the basic rates ranging from 
2 cents to $2 per $100 of pay roll. The opposite condition for 16¢ 
classifications necessitated increases in the rates for these, ranging 
from 2 cents to $4 per $100 of pay roll. The remaining 326 classif- 
cations were not affected. The occupational disease rate also re- 
mained sacnenges at 1 cent per $100 of pay ro'l. 

As a result of the law requiring all employers having three or more 
a 7 a to insure in the State insurance fund, unless accepted as 
self-insurers, these rates govern the amount of premium paid by 
43,000 private employers. 

The financial statement of the fund for the calendar year 1{29 
shows total assets on December 31 of $56,366,885.80, which includes 
a reserve of $46,778,588.50 to cover further payments on previous 
accidents. The pay roll covered for the year amounted to $1,575.- 
886,096, or 7.3 per cent more than the pay roll for 1928. 

The number of claims filed during the year totaled 234,314, an 
increase of 15 per cent over the number filed in 1928. 


Oregon 


Tue financial report of the State Industrial Accident Commission 
of Oregon, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, shows an 
excess of receipts over disbursements for the year of $387,199.54. 
Receipts of premiums by the State accident fund amounted to 
$2,995,927.15 from the employers and $333,757.47 from the workers, 
a total of $3,329,684.62. Interest, penalties, and other receipts 
increased the amount to $3,666,324. 

Disbursements, totaling $3,279,124.46, included payments for time 
loss, $1,133,592.48; medical aid, $828,405.88; pensions, $697,379 |: 
burial expense, $18,300; permanent partial disability (less than 74 
months), $217,361.26; physiotherapy, rehabilitation, etc., $63,920.3>: 
administrative expense, $320,164.65. : 
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Workmen’s Compensation for Seamen in Belgium 


BELGIAN law! enacted December 30, 1929, which became effec- 

tive July 1, 1930, provides for the payment of compensation to 
seamen and fishermen injured as a result of work carried on in the 
execution: of the labor contract, whether the accident occurs upon 
board the vessel or not, or in any task undertaken in connection with 
the shipping or fishing enterprise. 

Accidents which cause temporary total incapacity for work entitle 
the injured person to a daily indemnity oak to 50 per cent of his 
wages OF alia gt daily earnings. If the temporary incapacity is or 
becomes partial the payment should be equal to 50 per cent of the 
difference between the wages of the injured person prior to the acci- 
dent and those which he is able to earn before complete recovery. 
If at the expiration of-28 days the temporary incapacity is still total, 
the daily benefit is increased to two-thirds of the average daily wage, 
and if the incapacity is or becomes permanent an annual allowance 
of two-thirds of the average wages is paid, which may be increased 
to a maximum of 80 per cent in case the condition of the injured 
person is such that he requires the assistance of another person. 
The injured person is also entitled to medical, surgical, pharmaceu- 
tical, and hospital care as well as to such prosthetic and orthopedic 
appliances as are necessary, and provision is also made for payment 
for the renewal of such appliances. The injured person has free 
choice of a physician, unless the shipowner or one of the communal 
insurance funds maintains a comprehensive medical service, but in this 
case the payments allowed are limited to an established scale of 
prices. 

In case of death a benefit of 750 francs ($20.85) is paid for funeral 
expenses and the surviving husband or wife, if not separated or 
divorced, receives an amount equal to 30 per cent of the annual wages 
of the deceased, provided the marriage took place before the accident. 
Additional allowances are paid for children under 18 years of age and 
in the absence of such heirs benefits not to exceed 20 per cent of the 
wages of the insured person are paid to the parents of the deceased 
or, if they are not living, to vther more distant relatives. In certain 
cases a lump sum not exceeding one-third of the total amount due 
may be paid to the insured person or his heirs. 

When the boat may be presumed to be lost because of lack of news 
the benefits will be payable to the heirs six months from the date of 
the sailing of the vessel or of the last day on which it was heard from. 
This term is reduced to three months in the case of fishing boats. 

In the calculation of the benefits, wages or profits in excess of 20,000 
francs ($556) are not considered. Temporary benefits are payable 
every fortnight, annual allowances and arrears are paid quarterly, 
and funeral costs are paid during the month in which death occurred. 

The law provides for the establishment of a general fund of the 
merchant marine, to which owners of boats engaged in commerce 
are obliged to pay an annual tax for each man embarked. The 
amount of the tax will be fixed by a special decree and will be subject 
to revision every five years. This fund is administered by the Min-. 
ister of the Navy through a council composed of four delegates ap- 





1 Revue des Accidents du Travail, March-April, 1930, Brussels, pp. 97-112. 
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pointed by the shipowners, one delegate from the navigating pe:- 
sonnel, and one from the navy administration, together with a cle: 
appointed by the minister. A similar fund is organized for the owners 
of fishing vessels and is administered by the governmental office 
having charge of maritime fishing. 

Report of an accident must be made by the shipowner or his delv- 
gate within three davs of the news of the accident in case of loss of thie 
boat, and a declaration covering all the members of the crew must 
be filed within eight days. In Belgium this report must be made io 
the naval officer of the port to which the boat belonged; in the colonies, 
to the authorities designated by the Colonial Minister; and in foreign 
countries, to the consular agent. Failure to do so is punishable by a 
fine of 50 to 2,000 francs ($1.39 to $55.60). 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Salesman Held not an Employee under Workmen’s Compensa- 
| tion Act 


HE Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts recently reversed 
Te decision of the superior court of Suffolk County and held that 
a salesman injured while driving his automobile to attend a sales 
meeting of his company was not an employee within the meaning of 
the State workmen’s compensation law. (Schofield’s Case, 172 N. E. 
346.) 

On September 28, 1929, William Schofield was employed as a 
salesman in the business of selling machinery to oil filling stations. 
According to his contract of employment, he was required to use an 
automobile in the course of his business, for which he received a salary 
and commission. On the above date he was proceeding from New 
Haven, Conn., to Boston, Mass., preparatory to attending a meeting 
of company salesmen, to which he had been ordered. While en route 
his automobile was in a collision and he was severely injured. 

The Massachusetts Industrial Accident Board allowed him com- 
pensation, and upon appeal the award was upheld by the State 
superior court. In the supreme judicial court, to which court the 
case was appealed by the insurer, Judge Pierce was of the opinion 
that the employee, as a matter of law, was an independent contractor 
relative to the operation and management of his own automobile, 
and therefore was not entitled to compensation under the act. In 
reaching this conclusion the court said: 

Other than that the claimant was required to ‘‘use his own car”’ while engaged 
in his employment within the territory allotted to him, there is nothing in the 
record to prove or to warrant an inference that the claimant, while actively 
engaged in his employment, was not master over the operation of his car, or that 
any right, by the terms of his employment, was granted to the employer to 
restrict the claimant in the control of his own car whenever it should elect to 


direct him as to the manner and mode by which at any time or at any place it 
should be operated. 


The decree of the lower court was therefore reversed and a decree 
entered in favor of the employer and the insurance carrier. 


— 
—<— 





~~ 
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Employer Held Entitled to Insurance Coverage Regardless of 
Hazard | 


AcqRpING to a recent decision of the Commission of Appeals 
of Texas, an insurance company desiring to issue policies under 
the Texas workmen’s compensation act (Rev. Stats., 1925, arts. 
8308, 8309) is compelled to cover any employer entitled to become a 
subscriber, regardless of the hazard of the individual business. 
(Texas Employers’ Insurance Association v. United States Torpedo 
Co., 268. W. (2d) 1057.) 

From the facts in the case it appears that the Texas Employers’ . 
Insurance Association declined to issue a policy of insurance covering 
the employees of the United States Torpedo Co. because of the very 
hazardous nature of the business. The company brought an action 
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to compel the association to issue the policy and received a favori:hje 
judgment in the trial court which was affirmed by the Court of (iy; 
— of the Third Supreme Judicial District. 

m appeal to the Texas Commission of Appeals the insurance «so. 
ciation contended that it had the same right as any other insuriince 
company to select the risks which it will cover with its policics o/ 
insurance and in the process of selection it may properly conside; 
whether the particular risk was desirable. The United States ‘or. 
pedo Co. insisted, however, that as the association was created wider 
the workmen’s compensation act as an a god for the purpose of 
insuring those brought within the terms of the act it should not be 
permitted to reject the application of any employer to become a 
subscriber merely because it regarded the risk as an undesirable one. 

The court pointed out that the compensation act deprives em) |oy- 
ers, covered by it, of their common law defenses in all actions against 
them by their ec for damages for personal injuries received 
in the course of their employment; all such employers are entitled 
to the benefits of insurance. In the course of the opinion the court 
said that— 

The legislative purpose is manifest that a risk, whether extrahazardous or 
not, must be assumed by the association. It has been held by our courts that 
this association was created for the sole purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this law. (Middleton v. Texas Power & Light Co., 108 Tex. 96, 185 S. W. 556. 
Nowhere in the act do we find any provision which may be construed as conferring 
a right on the association to refuse risks because of the hazards involved. | 
fact, no attempt whatever is made to classify the character of risks whic! the 
association is expected to insure. The failure to make some provision for sic! 
classification is very persuasive that it was intended the association should protect 
by its policies all employers who are by the mandatory terms of the law reqtired 
to obtain insurance or suffer the abolishment of their common-law defenscs in 
actions for damages brought against them by their employees. 


The court also quoted sections from the compensation act evicing 
for the segregation of the subscribers into groups, and pointed out that 
under such scheme employers engaged in an extrahazardous business 
would be compelled to pay a premium commensurate with the hazard. 
In conclusion the court considered the argument, that if the compenss- 
tion act be so construed that the Texas Employers’ Insurance Assovia- 
tion is required to accept all risks coming under its terms, the practical 
result would be that it would be forced to carry all extrahazardous 
risks, and private insurance companies would only accept less hazard- 
ous ones, while at the same time they would be permitted to charge 
the same rates of premiums as charged by the association and this 
legislative advantage would be given such companies. In regar« to 
this the court said: 

We are unwilling to give assent to the assumption that a private insurance «om- 
pany has the privilege under the terms of the act to select the risks which it will 
cover by its policies. While it is true the ewe has no power to require 
private insurance companies to issue policies of insurance to employers under the 
workmen’s compensation act, yet we have no doubt of its authority to re«juire 
such companies, who may desire to avail themselves of the privilege of wr ting 
such policies, to comply with the terms of the act and give protection to al! who 
are entitled to be covered by policies of insurance. * * * 

In conclusion, we agree with the observation made by Chief Justice McCle: (on, 
of the Third Court of Civil Appeals, in Southern Casualty Co. v. Freemai. |3 
8S. W. (2d) 148, 150, in commenting upon the decision of that court in this } art 


cular case, to the effect that ‘‘the same rule should apply to casualty and lia} ility 
insurance companies who avail themselves of * * the privilege of wrt 
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ing this character of insurance. There is nothing in the act that would compel 
them to engage in this particular business, but when they voluntarily so engage it 
would appear that they should be held to do so under the same terms and condi- 
tions as are applicable to the Texas Employers’ Insurance Association.”’ 


The judgment of the court of civil appeals was therefore affirmed. 





Austrian Law on Collective Agreements and Freedom of 


Assembly 


HE relations between the workers and their employers and be- 
Tl an the labor unions themselves resulted in the enactment, on 
April 5, 1930, of a Federal law (Bundesgesetz zum Schutz der 
Arbeits-und Versammlungsfreiheit). This unique law, popularly 
known as the ‘‘antiterror” law, relates first to collective agreements 
and, second, to assemblies or meetings.’ 

In regard to collective agreements the law prescribes that the pro- 
visions in trade and other general agreements between employers and 
employees are not effective if it is directly or indirectly intended 
thereby that in any industry only members of a certain professional 
association or other voluntary association may be employed or if it is 
intended thereby to prevent persons being employed in an industry 
who are not members of a professional association or some other volun- 
tary association. 

However, the above prescription does not directly apply to agree- 
ments oe agricultural and forest workers, but is to be considered 
as a fundamental rule, the execution of which is the duty of the pro- 
vincial authorities. 

The law further prescribes that an employer is prohibited from 
deducting contributions for associations, trade-unions, or party pur- 
poses or from receiving such contributions when wages and salaries 
are paid. However, contributions for welfare institutions forming e 


part of a factory, which are destined primarily for assistance, for 


emergency help, for furloughs, and reimbursements of loss of earnings 
on days without work, and which are only intended for persons who 
belong to the said factory or industry or have belonged to it, or for 
their dependents, are not subject to this prohibition in so far as this 
assistance is granted without regard to their membership in a party or 
professional association. When it is not a question of welfare institu- 
tions regulated by by-laws, every member of the staff of a factory or 
industry has the right to inspect the administration and the accounts 
concerning such py ov bel yen and donations. The employee can, 
within three years, reclaim from the employer contributions which 
have been Eikasted or received contrary to this prohibition. Agree- 
ments which are in violation of the first provision of this law or 
which eim at part payment by the employer of the amounts mentioned 
therein are void. 

After providing for the publication of trade agreements the law 
specifies that a person who uses intimidation or violence with the idea 
that in some factory or industry only members of a certain professional 
association or of a voluntary association should be employed, or that 
only persons who belong to no professional association be employed, 
or who with the intention of preventing persons who belong to no 


— 


' Bundesgesetzblatt, Vienna, Apr. 14, 1930, pp. 546-548. 
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professional or other volunatry association from being engaged in 
business or industry, and uses his influence on employers or employ:cs 
to prevent them from exercising their own free will in giving or taking 
up work, shall, unless more severely penalized by another provision, 
be punished by imprisonment of from one week to six swoon : 

A person who coerces an employee in order to make him join a pro- 
fessional or some other voluntary association is punishable in the sane 
manner. 

In regard to assemblies or meetings, the law prescribes that persons 
who hinder or disperse assemblies, parades, or similar manifestations 
by violence or threats of violence, when these have not been pro- 
hibited, shall be punished by imprisonment of from one month to one 

ear. 
. The law of January 26, 1907, State Statute Book No. 18, concerning 
penal provisions for the protection of the freedom of assemblies and 
elections, is modified by the following provisions: 

A person who intentionally, alone or in connection with others, 
hinders or disturbs a nonprohibited assembly, by preventing its being 
held, by making difficulties regarding the ittance of persons 
entitled to participate in the said assembly, by unwarranted interrup- 
tion, by crowding out participants entitled to assist or of persons 
appointed to conduct the assembly and maintain order or by opposi- 
tion to the formal regulations regarding the course of the said as- 
sembly ,shall be punished by imprisonment of one week to three months. 
Under aggravating circumstances the punishment, especially of the 
instigator and the participants in an act of frustration undertaken by 
common consent, shall be extended to six months’ imprisonment. 

In the case of assemblies which are not to be judged according to the 
Association Law (Vereinsgesetz) the persons to be considered as con- 
ducting the assembly ie maintaining order are, until the assembly 
has nominated others, those persons who convened the assembly. 

A person who takes part, without being entitled to do so, in an 
assembly limited to members of an association or to some other partic- 
ular group of persons, or to invited participants, and who does not 
withdraw when requested by the persons intrusted with the conduct 
of the assembly and the maintenance of order, may be fined up to 
2,500 schillings ($350) or imprisoned up to one week. 





Employment of Nationals Made Compulsory in Portugal ' 


S A result of rather widespread unemployment in Portugal, the 

.Government issued a decree (No. 18415) which became effective 
June 3, 1930, forbidding the employment of foreigners by industrial 
and commercial enterprises in continental Portugal with certain 
exceptions. Brazilians are not considered as foreigners and are 
entitled to the same treatment as Portuguese. 

Foreigners now ey oe a be retained but they may be replaced 
only by nationals. ter the date of the decree special authorization 
from the Ministry of the Interior must be obtained for the bari 
of any persons not of Portuguese or Brazilian nationality. Exception 
is also made to any privil 7 based upon prior treaties or conventions. 
This decree is to remain in force until December 31, 1933. 


1Portugal. Didrio do Govérno, June 3, 1930. 


—— 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in August, 1930 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States for 

August, 1930, with comparable data for preceding months, are 
presente below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers and last- 
ing less than one day have been omitted. 

Table 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in 1927, 1928, and 
1929, number of workers involved, and man-days lost for these years, 
the number of industrial disputes for each of the months—January, 
1928, to August, 1930, inclusive—the number of disputes which 
began in these months, the number in effect at the end of each 
month, and the number of workers involved. It also shows, in the 
Jast column, the economic loss (in man-days) involved. The number 
of workdays lost is computed by multiplying the number of work- 
rs aflected in each dispute by the length of the dispute measured 
in working-days as normally worked by the industry or trade in 
question. 


BLE 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 
MONTH, JANUARY, 1928, TO AUGUST, 1930, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPUTES, 
WORKERS, AND MAN-DAYS LOST IN THE YEARS 1927, 1928, AND 1929 
































i | Number of workers in- 
Number of disputes | volved in disputes penn ag 
| 
Month and year Beginning | In effect | Beginning | In effect a oo 
inmonth | atendof | in month | at end of year 
or year month or year month 
EE: = Re LY AIO pS ee ee 4. aes 37, 799, 394 
_ 4 SS ee Bhs itaahaiia mote ff SEES 5 ee 31, 556, 947 
EEE TE) Serene ee oe are 903 * Piore _ «Sees 9, 975, 213 
1928 
SEA A? EE Eee ee Wenn wee 48 63 | 18, 850 81, 880 2, 128, 028 
OE 2 okt ea ape a ne 52 58 33, 441 103, 496 2, 145, 342 
ary eos ey bin oy aS 41 47 7, 459 76, 069 2, 291, 337 
nr ce . 71 48 143, 700 129, 708 4, 806, 232 
Ns ae a at 80 56 15, 640 133, 546 3, 455, 499 
ia foes 8d oe aed ele 44 46 31, 381 143, 137 3, 670, 878 
SRR eg a ee REE 54 42 18, 012 132, 187 3, 337, 386 
ee 59 42 8, 887 105, 760 3, 553, 750 
RS SS ER EL SLAG ERE SES 52 34 8, 897 62, 862 2, 571, 982 
a a 61 42 27, 866 41,474 1, 304, 913 
ar eens ative tll ESAS ARES igre AMA erie oot 44 38 37, 840 38, 745 1, 300, 362 
(yf oa ea a an es 23 29 5, 172 35, 842 991, 238 
1929 
a i de 48 36 14, 783 39, 569 951, 914 
Ee Se eee 54 35 22, 858 , 306 926, 679 
(RES. 2. EN eRe ea 77 37 14, 031 40, 516 1, 074, 468 
a sa cs ahmtininipilahices 117 53 32, 989 52, 445 1, 429, 437 
ERPS. 2 SESE ES oO 115 73 13, 668 64, 853 1, 727, 694 
| NRISCIOTE Sh aS a aN ene 73 re 19, 989 58, 152 1, 627, 565 
FESS SS © SESE FSS re cd eo Se 80 53 36, 152 15, 589 1, 062, 428 
RINT ee a RR re 78 43 25, 616 6, 7144 358, 148 
SE a Ce ET: 9s 44 20, 233 8, 132 244, 864 
a midabuel 69 31 16, 315 6, 135 272, 018 
con, DRESS ee eee ee 61 32 10, 443 6, 067 204, 457 
ce 33 21 3, 386 2, 343 95, 541 
1930 
ten, BRO SEES “SEE RS Ee a MONT 42 21 8, 879 5, 316 182, 202 
sce, ROLE LS IN ee 44 33 37, 301 6, 562 436, 788 
i ae 49 34 15, 017 5, 847 289, 470 
DR iss caiinubownaunmnure 60 41 5, 814 5, 711 180, 445 
RES ES SEE Gee eee ad 64 30 9, 281 4, 640 192, 201 
IS OS ES A a ee oe 54 34 13, 791 8, 499 150, 627 
_ ee o> oe 70 33 14, 136 5, 911 162, 125 
dun 38 32 18, 118 8, 634 173, 245 
‘Preliminary figures, subject to change. 
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Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TABLE 2 gives by industry the number of strikes beginni: 


















































t in = 
June, July, and August, 1930, and the number of workers din ct|; 
involved. 
TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN JUNE, JULY, AND AUGUS |) joy 
Number of disputes astedteatiniien of workers inv: \\ ed jp 
in— disputes beginning evr 
Industry ~ 
June July August June July fo 
aii Clo 
Auto, carriage, and wagon workers... ...-- SE See | 1 vs 
B ers mee we a ee eee ee eee He ee ewe ee eee 1 1 eee eee we =-+ 6 18 Iro! 
Barbers ee eee ee 1 1 1 14 3, 000 6 Lea 
ED. inc pacccsessciqecelesecacinnn BD Bigieal sinein acanhiain 125 | LoL 
pO Ee ee eer 14 23 9 1, 122 2, 719 an Me 
Chauffeurs and teamsters___-.-.-.....--.-- 3 1 2 298 65 1 Mi 
COMI... 6 os noe] ena |, REESE Bee hore ; 800 Pay 
| ie AI 12 9 378 2, 756 7 Rai 
Electric and gas supply workers---..-----.- Brat be veeis 1 (Faecal 10 10s Mu 
Fishermen Diidbad cekgientin ahhh qticbentewewd tt e-< a5 tides too + ee See. Sa eer ere 25 } Tex 
8). Eee ee wish 40 |windlhiniaass i) PRS Ss 20 | Oth 
ETS nutes Scnuashipnenapactnseones eS See GRA as ne eee 
Sill A RR: SL een | Vrtirma Saree 24 | 
Hotel and restaurant workers- ------.----- Eeaesoerm > ee Sawer 475 | 
Iron and steel_ - DEES eo -| A EP ame 1 |) aaa if 
a di ahaa oo acinsnaen ha wa gues aeiecn Ieper egeaniianel A Rineclin AES, AS 2 
Longshoremen nanan handlers-.------- bs aie mapthied 2i. f SSMS ETSS 450 959 
tie id ne a ie 4 2 1 176 570 on 7 
a ae a eee 10 9 4] 10,145 3, 316 4, 425 Au 
Motion-picutre operators, actors, and the- | 
Pe so tr Pitas ata gin opened _] ae 18 52 | 
paper-qoods workers... .-.......|.....-...-|-..-.----- | ee ee | Tak 
Peition and nd publishing Sade inaceynenons 4  ¢ 88 8 | 
way workers__..-_-_-_----.-----------|----------]---------- 1 |.-...-----]---------- (v pes 
Stationary engineers and firemen----------|.--------- 8 binccncndecfeoocceeee= 125 | | 
BINS Bo oh et ctas aces poccwh ee nn seta foneccsnse= i SE? Tene eae 37 | 
Street-railway workers. ----.....----------- © Gssseecud tewecders | 
ESET AEE EES 1 |) Seta ese. 225 | 
itRSS EE ee 5 6 3 542 316 | ang 
~ ES: FS RR AS Se | SIE: Shearer ee 
EE eee |----------|---------- yg BRASS: oe 
(ite Be a a RE 54 70 | 38] 13,701 | 14, 136 | ‘ 
Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries ot 
Clot 
TasLe 3 gives the number of industrial ie beginning in = 
August, 1930, classified by number of workers and by industries. Iron 
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. 3.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AUGUST, 1930, CLASS- 














ras IFIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES 
Number of disputes beginning in August, 1930, 
involving— 
Industry 6and | 20and 100 and 500 and | 1,000 and 
under under under | under under 
20 100 500 1,000 5,000 
workers | workers | workers | workers | workers 














ss | 
Barbers - - - ------------------------------------------ |----------|---------- | were eeeen- | 1 neneneccee 
lide WE iinbbrise no 000<<se6ssenese~s sie aicmcal + 6 1 4 ieee 1 
Chauffeurs and teamsters__.._...........-.-----..--- EEete te Es Sennen a 
Clothing. - ~.-.<+---- ak las tihidh cith tei sates & cctuleigm qe ger pia PES LOE OE 1 ie SRS Sos 4 
Electric a Gas eepery Workers. ............ 22. PRES Sy Be SESS 
Wieariit een d sh oe nrc dees sect tls | pues Sa } ] Be a es cee eae 
Iron and *_ARARORRARS 20 2 ARIS oP a en nee NNR Oi ort |---~------)------- = i ETS: CEA eae 
DONOR «6 Saceac tier +s cane tetas nanwincsenJaawkid }---------- | ] joven eee eee ~---- 2 eee ---- +--+ 
Longshoremen and freight handlers__..-.___._______- eererey:. eee i SS es ee SRaR ie 
Metal trages...-...--.--.-.-.--....--.------------2-- |---------- |----- -----| I |.--.----.- ore 
MINGIS ... cna cew doce pete cess ccc esc cammeredosssctese is hiacie hatin LESSEN Ucn Mpeetien perees arn 2 | 2 
Paper and paper-goods workers_____.._..-.__.______- “Rey | _& Rpts alate. oes jWitRe s 
pT oe SEA AR Rereieal D. BE AMR sacs See eer inpee cess Pree niet came! ip lee Brome Ree alas 
IE Dis cciew s-nincttvcn dieeprbaiiidna Vngeleaidbcabciipn sini j Lia lca eee ERE ee Tee 
ee tcc in atic 5 eateries itiewcas mera 1 | fee Li ate 1 | PL. 

Cibiar CGR bosons Lee aa ee ee |----------| 2g SRY y -OR Me ree 
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In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending in 
August, 1930, by industries and classified duration. 


Tabit 4.-NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN AUGUST, 1930, BY INDUS- 
TRIES AND BY CLASSIFIED DURATION 























Classified duration of strikes ending 
in August, 1930 

Industry Over one- | 1 menth 

hae opel halfand | and less 

leas less than than 2 

1 month months 
ERE 2 EE i SPM lhc PS ROME ee MR Mir SN EI) 1h SRR easly! | Kaas aoa 
oo CE RS ES ies PR ee eee eae eae ye Sees ee 8 | 2 Eee en bree 
Rie 2 ae ea eee SU eee” ragiel Ey ie eg nea ian ee 8 We litebencwed 
Electric and gas supply workers. .................................-. hh pie ene SARE Se 
a) OE is a ES eee: SK AGROe FU ae enare OS persone 
Iron and steel_._.._._.____. Bikes Bes chsh tok Det are dens etd ure ee ae _ Sinker | 1 
caw eh ERE OFS AEE ge es Se SRR SS ae Me RE OE ditinctinns Sch Wadeelichedilece 
Longshoremen and freight handlers......_..._.____................... Ses ee 
i a RI A Ua RR a RES kT ie egies ease ee i SES ee oe 
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PO i IE, ns eee Sas ‘EOE R Srrd: 
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Textiles ee ke pee RA ee Deeg | oe ES 4 1 | Eee 
OUR GINS ce el ee ee ok ees ey 1 pea aes Sit 2 ANB al 
Tg ane ga ve SIR MT ey NORD RPP Sell is Soe CS 23 9 | 1 








Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in August, 1930 


Disputes in the clothing industry of New York City gave rise to 
=voum strikes or stoppages, which are noted below in chronological 
order, 

_Knee pants makers.—A ‘‘stoppage” of work for three days, begin- 
nng August 4, to compel certain contract shops, not paying the 
wage scale, to resume the regular wage scale is reported to have 
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resulted favorably to the 1,500 workers involved, one-third of whom 
were females. 

Children’s clothing workers.—A ‘“‘stoppage” of 3,000 workers from 
August 11 to August 16, because it was alleged that contractors \. ere 
trying to force objectionable conditions upon the union (Amalva- 
mated Clothing Workers of America), is reported to have resulte: in 
settlements continuing conditions existing prior to the stoppage. 

Children’s dressmakers.—A strike was called, effective August 26, 
by the Children’s Dress Makers’ Union, Local 91, of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, involving the Infants’, 
Children’s and Junior Dress Association, with 22 members and some 
1,200 workers, to establish a 5-day, 42-hour week, $2 per week wage 
increase, 10 per cent increase on piecework, an impartial chairman 
to adjust disputes, etc. 

A settlement was effected with the association on September 4, 
by which, it is said, the minimum wage scale was agreed to, but the 
question of wage increase is to be arbitrated. The settlement is 
understood to mean that the union obtains a renewal of the old agree- 
ment, which expired August 1, with the establishment of minimum 
wage scales to be determined by an impartial chairman when selected. 

Ruans makers.—The strike call of the children’s dressmakers on 
the evening of August 25 was followed about an hour later by a vote 
of the executive board of Local 20, Waterproof Garment Workers’ 
Union, also affiliated with the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, to call out its membership on August 26. The issues in- 
volved in the two strikes, however, were quite different. The rain- 


coat makers, soon, continue the provisions of the old agreement 
at 


with the Rainco anufacturers’ Association, voted to reject de- 
mands by their employers for a 20 per cent wage reduction and for 
the abolition of three and one-half legal holidays. This strike, which 
involved 1,300 workers, was settled on September 3, the manufac- 
turers agreeing to withdraw their demands, and to restore the 5 per 
cent taken from wages last Spring. 

Barbers, New York City—A strike of some 650 Negro barbers in 
approximately 200 shops in Harlem is reported to have begun on 
August 11 and ended on August 15, having been called by Local 94 
of the International Union of Journeymen Barbers of America. Ac- 
cording to press reports they asked for a working-day from 8 a. m. to 
8 p. m. and from 8 a. m. to 10 p. m. on Saturdays, with a straight 
salary of $30 per week and 50 per cent commission on receipts ex- 
ceeding $45 (instead of working hours from 8 a. m. to 10 p. m. and 
60-cent commissions on the dollar), with hoiidays on Christmas, New 
Year’s, and Labor Day and half day off on other holidays. The set- 
tlement, it is understood, guarantees a minimum salary of $25 per 
week and 50 per cent of receipts exceeding $40. After January |, 
1931, the barbers are to receive a minimum of $30 per week and 5) 
per cent of receipts over $45. They are to work from 8 a. m. to 8 
p. m., except on Saturdays, when they will work from 8 a. m. to 19 
p. m., and on holidays, when the hours will be from 8 a. m. to 1 p. ™. 

ach barber will receive a half day off each week or a full day off 
every two weeks and the shops are to be closed on three holidays @ 
year. 
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Textile workers, North Carolina.—A strike of some 550 workers in 
two plants of the American Cotton Mills (Inc.) at Bessemer City 
began on August 18 against a proposed general wage reduction, rang 


| ing from 5 to 25 per cent (or averaging 20 per cent), according to the 


company, and from 20 to 30 per cent, according to the strikers. Sub- 
sequently the strikers demanded a reduction in the rent on houses 
owned by the mills from 50 cents per room a week to 25 cents and 
the dismissal of the superintendent. The strike wassettled on August 
93, the management agreeing to restore the wage scale to the level in 
force before he strike, while the strikers receded from their demand 
for a reduction in rent on company houses, and for the discharge of 
the mill superintendent. The mills resumed operations on August 25. 

Anthracite coal miners, Pennsylvania.—The Glen Alden Coal Co, 
at Ashley was affected by a brief strike of 1,575 miners beginning 
August 18 because the company docked 50 boys a half hour’s pay 
for not checking out. The amounts deducted were returned to the 
boys and the strike ended on August 19. 

Mining operations of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. 

Scie district are reported to have been affected by a 

strike of 900 miners from August 27 to September 4, because the 
‘miners were made to cross shift’’ and six committeemen were dis- 
charged. The committeemen, it is said, were reinstated, and the 
miners will take the cross-shift case through proper channels. 

Bituminous coal miners, West Virginia.—A strike of 850 miners 
employed by the Kelly’s Creek Colliery Co. at Ward began on August 
21 and is still in progess, because of a “‘clean-up” system which, it is 
said, increased the hours of employment from 8 hours to an indefinite 
workday, reaching on occasions over 11 hours a day. 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts continuing into August, 1930 


Cooks, waiters, waitresses, Ohio.—No report has been received of 
the ending of the strike-lockout of cooks, waiters, and waitresses in 
Cleveland, beginning July 15. 


_weouv 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in August, 1930 
By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or CONCILIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 

cised his eed | offices in connection with 28 labor disputes during 
August, 1930. These disputes affected a known total of 8,471 
employees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the 7 (whether strike or lockout or controversy not havin 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 


and indirectly involved. 


On September 1, 1930, there were 31 strikes before the department 
for settlement and in addition 20 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 51. 
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Labor Turnover in American Factories 


N THE following tables the Bureau of Labor Statistics presents the 

labor turnover indexes for the month of August for manufacturing 
as a whole and for eight separate manufacturing industries. The in- 
dexes for manufacturing as a whole are made up from reports received 
from representative man:facturing plants employing nearly 1,500,000 
people in over 75 different industries. The number of firms reporting 
to the bureau in the eight industries for which separate indexes are 
shown employed at least 25 per cent of the wage earners in such indus- 
tries, as shown by the Census of Manufactures of 1929. 

The form of average used is the unweighted median of company 
rates. In determining a median rate the rates for the several estab- 
lishments are arranged in order from lowest to highest. The rate 
falling in the center of this arrangement of rates is the median. In 
other words, it is a rate which has as many rates above it as below it. 
The number of employees used as a basis for computing these rates is 
the average number on the company pay rolls during the month of 
August. 

The bureau presents, in addition to the separation rates and the 
accession rate, the net turnover rate. The net turnover rate means 
the rate of replacement. It is the number of positions that are 
vacated and filled per 100 employees. The net turnover rate is the 
same as the accession rate if a plant is reducing its force, and the same 
as the separation rate in a plant that is increasing its force. The net 
turnover rate has been the same as the accession rate since November, 
1929. 

Table 1 shows for all industries the total separation rate subdivided 
into the quit, discharge, and lay-off rates, together with the accession 
rate presented both on a monthly and an equivalent annual basis. 

In comparing the August, 1930, rates with the rates for July, 1930, 
a reduction was shown for all classes of separations and for accessions. 
The quit rate for August was 0.95. This is the lowest quit rate 
shown since the bureau has been presenting turnover figures. In 
contrast, the lay-off rate is higher Teak for any month except July, 
1930. The accession rate is lower than for any month since Decemn- 
ber, 1929. 

Comparing the August, 1930, figures with the August, 1{29, 
indexes, there are large reductions in the quit, discharge, and acces- 
sion rates. The lay-off rate was over three times as = in August, 
1930, as in August, 1929. The accession rate was less than one-third 
as much in August, 1930, as in August, 1929. 
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Tarte 1. AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SELECTED FACTORIES IN 75 
INDUSTRIES 


A.—Monthly Bates 
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Separation rates 
Accession | Net turnover 
rate rate 
Month Quit ' Lay-off Discharge Total ! 

1929 | 1930 | 1929 | 1930 | 1929 | 1930 | 1929 | 1930 | 1929 | 1930 | 1929 1930 
se | | | | 
January.-------- 208i 2.11 2s 1.04; 0.45] 0.24) 3.06; 2.39] 4.98; 2.01 | 3.06; 2.01 
February - ------ 3.2 \ 1.233 . 36 1.06 . 46 -25| 3.20; 2.53) 436) 2.06] 3.20) 2.06 
March 5 asc 4o- 3. 12 1. 38 -48 | 1.03 57 -30| 4.17) 2.71 §.20| 1.95] 417 1. 95 
Andi _..-c0<c<ee- 3.56 | 1.45 .45 | 1.16 . 57 -27| 4.58) 2.88) 5.77) 2.00] 458) 2.00 
SEE ee 3.46 | 1.50 .48 |} 1.18 48 .26.; 4.42) 2.94! 5.09, 2.10] 4.42; 2.10 
ane. .ccamcednes 3.25 | 1.22 . 44 1.12 51 .20| 420: 2.54] 5.01! 1.62] 4.20] 1.62 
Joie... esan dene 3.03 | 1.00 .42 1.31 . 49 -18| 3.94! 2.49) 5.21 | 1.48] 3.94 1. 48 
August....--.- 3. 26 . 95 41 1.30 . 45 13 | 412) 2.38] 461) 1.25) 412) 1.25 
September.-----| 3.14 |.------ ey aR) ‘Ay ise ) eae SS se. SS epee 
October ..=5+<-<- i 4 Soe ~ © eee? tee } are SIR isc ac. . 5 ere _ 2 ae 
Novettinee..2<<-|- 1.98 |. 4... (2 eee . 7 eee he See. 3. ae i a 
December-.----- 5 5 eaeere  @ aaa . 2:40 } 40525. | Seen es Se 

{ } 
Average.-| 2.71 |....--- , a Beaaccuas (ae taken | & 98 j....... | ee | B.S 256... 
| | | 
B.— Equivalent Annual Rates 

January..------- | M71 12.1 43: 123 5.3 281 202: 21 68.6] 23.7) 36.2/| 23.7 
February-------| 31.0] 16.0 4.7 13. 8 6.0 3.2 | 41.7] 33.0| 56.9] 26.9 | 41.7.| 26.9 
Was. ic ' 36.8) 16.3 5.7 3 6.7 3.5} 49.2] 31.9] 61.2] 23.0; 49.2) 23.0 
pe Se eee | 43.3] 17.7 5.5) 141 6.9 3.3| 55.7] 35.1| 702] 243) 55.7| 243 
MOP. 2c .cscsnbes 40.8 | 17.7 §.7 | 13.9 5.6 3.11 S21) 34.7) 809) 247 | §2.1 24.7 
JON. mii 39.5 | 148 5.4] 13.6 6.2 2.4) 651.1) 30.8; 60.9) 19.7} 51.1 19. 7 
SOF. icevam yas 35.7 | 11.8 5.0; 15.4 5.8 2.1} 46.5] 20.3); 61.4] 17.4 46.5 | 17.4 
Se are 38.4) 11.2 4.8! 15.3 5.3 1.5] 48.5) 28.0) 543) 14.7) 48.5 14.7 
September - .---- 5 5 eee ) i @ ftreescne ik eee 3S Pare | MA tsen~s~ 
October. ....----  . Jee LS eee Sg Eset. ree __ § eae aa 
November. ----- Ct >) ae = 2 eee ty § | > 2 eee a eee | Se dees... 
December... -.-.--- pe gg) Re ee ) * | See , eS Ree: i 8 ot aes, MS io... 

Average..| 32.6 |_....-- , 3 eee 3 45.2 |...-..- a) eee | 48.2 j....-. 
































1 Arithmetic sum of quit, lay-off, and discharge rates. 


Turnover Indexes by Industries 


TABLE 2 shows the quit, discharge, lay-off, accession, and net turn- 
over rates for automo iles, boots and shoes, cotton manufacturing, 
iron and steel, sawmills, and slaughtering and meat packing, for the 
months of January to August, inclusive; for foundries and machine 
shops for the months of February to August, inclusive; and for the 
furniture manufacturing industry for the months of April to August, 


——— expressed both on a monthly and an equivalent annual 
asis, 
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{he August accession rate for the automotive industry was 2.65, 
coinpared with the total separation rate of 4.27. The quit, discharge, 
and accession rates were higher for August than for July. The lay-off 
rate was lower in August than in July. 

in the boot and shoe industry the August accession rate was lower 
than the separation rate, the former rate being 2.53 and the latter 
301. Comparing August figures with July figures it was found that 
the latter month showed higher quit, discharge, lay-off, and accession 
rates than the previous month. 

In cotton manufacturing the August accession rate was 1.37, and 
the total separation rate 1.98. Higher quit, discharge, and lay-off 
rates were shown in August than in a The August accession rate, 
however, was lower than the July accession rate. 

In the foundry and machine-shop industry the total separation rate 
of 2.66 was more than twice as high as the accession rate (1.04). The 
quit, discharge, and accession rates were all lower for August than for 
July in this industry. The lay-off rate, however, was higher in 
August than in July. 

In furniture manufacturing the accession rate was 2.01, compared 
with the total separation rate of 1.60, showing that more men were 
being hired in this industry than were losing their jobs. Comparing 
August with July rates, there was a higher quit, discharge, and acces- 
sion rate in August than in July. The lay-off rate was considerably 
lower in August than in July. 

The total separation rate for the iron and steel industry was 2.19, 
and the accession rate was 1.15. August quit and lay-off rates were 
higher than the same rates in July, while the discharge and accession 
rates were lower in August than in July. 

In the sawmill industry the total separation rate was 3.27 and the 
accession rate 2.04. The quit and accession rates were lower for 
a than for July, while the discharge and lay-off rates were 
higher. 

In the slaughtering and meat packing industry the hiring rate was 
3.66 and the total separation rate 3.03. In this industry the quit, 
—— lav-off, and accession rates were all lower for August than 

or July. 

Automobiles, boots and shoes, cotton manufacturing, and slaughter- 
ing and meat packing each had a higher quit rate than the all-industry 
quit rate. Lower than average quit rates were shown in the foundry 
and machine shop, furniture manufacturing, and sawmill industries. 
The iron and steel quit rate was the same as the all-industry quit rate. 

The iron and steel industry was the only one showing a lower dis- 
charge rate than that for all manufacturing industries. The foundry 
and machine-shop discharge rate was exactly the same as the all- 
| Industry rate. Each of the other industries for which separate indexes 
were shown had higher than average discharge rates. The lay-off 
rate was higher than the lay-off rate for all manufacturing industries 
in automobiles, boots and shoes, foundries and machine shops, saw- 
mills, and slaughtering and meat packing. The lay-off rate was 
lower than the lay-off rate for all industries in cotton manufacturing, — 
furniture, and iron and steel. 

The accession rates for automobiles, boots and shoes, cotton manu- 
facturing, furniture, sawmills, and slaughtering and meat packing 
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were all higher than the total manufacturing accession rate. Foi.n- 
dries and machine shops and iron and steel had lower accession ra es 
than the all-industry accession rate. 

The highest quit rate, 1.32, was shown by the boot and shoe 2: “1 
deuiniadint and meat packing industries. The lowest quit rate, 0.° 
was shown by foundries and machine shops. The highest Bethe: ve 
rate for any of the industries for which separate indexes are shown 
was in the boot and shoe and slaughtering and meat packing industrivs. 
Each of these industries had a discharge rate of 0.36. The lowest dis- 
charge rate, 0.11, was shown by the iron and steel industry. The 
automotive ‘industry had the highest lay-off rate during the month of 
August, the lay-off rate for this industry being 3.10. The lowest 
lay-off rate, 0.76, was in the furniture manufacturing industry. The 
highest accession rate, 3.66, was shown by the sinnahteting and meat 


packing industry and the lowest, 1.04, by the foundry and machine- 
shop industry, 
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Building Permits in Principal Cities, August, 1930 


EPORTS of building permits issued were received by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor 
from 291 comparable cities having a population of 25,000 or over for 
the months of July and August. These reports cover only the 
corporate limits of the cities enumerated. Hence, the cost figures in 
the tables, which cover erection costs only as no land costs are 
included, are for the building operations within the corporate limits 
of these cities. The States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
New York, and Pennsylvania, through their departments of labor, 
are cooperating with the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the collection 
of these data. 
Table 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential and of new 
nonresidential buildings, and of total building operations in the 
291 cities of the United States, by geographic divisions. 


TaBLe 1—_ESTIMATED COST OF NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, NEW NONRESI- 
DENTIAL BUILDINGS, AND TOTAL BUILDING OPERATIONS IN 291 CITIES OF THE 
Mbt. te ATES HAVING A POPULATION OF 25,000 OR OVER, BY GEOGRAPHIC 








New residential buildings 



































| 
Jc senit esd Widest : Total construction 
New nonresidential 
| buildings, esti- (inclu altera- 
: | Families pro-| maied cost tions and repairs), 
Geographic division | Estimated cost | Pn Soll estimated cost 
July, | August, | July, August,| July, | August, July, August, 
1930 | 1930 | 1930 | 1930 | 1930 1930 1930 | 1930 
New England Mini sai $3, 888, 265/$3, 439, 870! 658 5191$6, 866, 843 $10, 022, 665 $14, 020, 252/$15, 555, 661 
Middle Atlantic. ._....|24, 437, 922/25, 032,224) 4,119} 4, 010/39, 022,650) 17, 750,270) 72, 283, 878| 49, 460, 133 
East North Central... 7, 436, 887| 8, 727, 1,549| 1, 471/15, 732, 943) 15, 637, 979) 29, 343, 008; 27, 828, 858 
West North Central _.| 3, 147, 198} 1, 846, 605 5, 235, 3, 649, 634; 9, 814, 6, 878, 806 
South Atlantic........ 2, 693, 705) 3, 196, 544 5, 615, 454) 4,610, 610} 10, 221, 9, 656, 872 
South Central__....... 3, 871, 623| 3, 290,521; 1, 025 7, 561, 325, 7, 813, 028) 12, 901,171) 12, 482, 194 
Mountain and Pacific.| 7,046, 778| 6, 140,883/ 1,880} 1, 938) 6, 286, 7, 378, 241) 15, 890, 16, 062, 268 
_ oa (52, 522, 378/51, 673, 808, 10,380} 10, 119)86, 321, 544| 66, 862, 427,164, 474, 189|137, 924, 792 
Per cent of change.--.|.........- —1, 6)........ a, eR AIcs = 93. B.n2ces<-0+- - 
Poses i i { 











According to permits issued during the month of August there was 
an indicated expenditure for total building operations in these 291 
cities of $137,924,792. Thisis a decrease of 16.2 per cent as compared 
with the expenditures indicated by the July permits. Estimated costs 
of new residentia! buildings decreased only 1.6 per cent, comparing . 
August with July, while those of new nonresidential buildings de- 
creased 22.5 per cent. Family accommodations for 10,119 families 
were to be provided in the new residential buildings for which per- 
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mits were issued during August. This is 2.5 per cent less than t} 
number of families provided for during the month of July. 

Increases in total building operations were shown in the New 
England States and the Mountain and Pacific States. Other di-- 
tricts showed decreases in total building operations. Increases :) 
residential building occurred in the Middle Atlantic States, the Eat 
North Central States, and the South Atlantic States. Decreas:s 
occurred in the New England States, West North Central Stats, 
South Central States, and the Mountain and Pacific States. Per- 
mits issued for nonresidential buildings indicated increases in the No 
England States, the South Central States, and the Mountain aid 
Pacific States. Decreases were indicated in the Middle Atlantic 
States, the East North Central States, the West North Centr: 
States, and the South Atlantic States. 

The number of families provided for increased in the South Atlantic 
States and the Mountain and Pacific States. Decreases were noted 
in all other districts. 

Table 2 shows the estimated cost of additions, alterations, and 
repairs as shown by permits issued, together with the percentage of 
increase or decrease in August as compared with July, by geographic 
divisions. 

TABLE 2.—ESTIMATED COST OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND REPAIRS IN 2! 


CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES HAVING A POPULATION OF 25,000 OR OVER, LY 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 








Per cent of in- 
crease or die- 
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Permits were issued during the month of August for additions, 
alterations, and repairs in the 291 cities to cost $19,388,557, which is 
24.4 per cent less than the cost of the repairs as indicated by the July 
permits. Decreases in alterations and repairs were indicated in «1! 
districts. These decreases ranged from five-tenths of 1 per cent in 
the Mountain and Pacific States to 43.9 per cent in the East North 
Central States. 

Table 3 shows the index number of families provided for and thi 
index numbers of indicated expenditures for residential building:, 
for nonresidential buildings, for alterations and repairs, and for tot: 
building operations. These indexes are worked on the chain syste), 
with the monthly average of 1929 equaling 100. 
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Tani: 3—INDEX NUMBERS OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR; ESTIMATED COSTS OF 
tew RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS; NEW NONRESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS; ALTERA- 
TIONS AND REPAIRS; AND TOTAL BUILDING OPERATIONS AS SHOWN BY PER- 
MIT'S ISSUED IN CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES HAVING A POPULATION OF 25,000 
Ok OVER (MONTHLY AVERAGE, 1929=100) 

















pee, | 
Estimated costs of— 
Families 
Month provided | New resi- | New non- | Additions, |Total build- 
dential | residential | alterations, | ing opera- 
buildings | buildings | and repairs tions 
1929 
September...---.-------------------------- 70. 2 63. 7 81.3 95. 0 73.7 
NE rt SGT AEE Ge RI ARLE 64. 4 61.6 107. 9 115. 2 85.7 
MeNGIINN cb ee dee 2 06a cda ane main porate 51.7 44.8 89. 6 95. 2 68. 1 
December ee 35.9 30. 2 74.3 66. 1 517 
1930 

IGQDGLY oon cack becca nbn schncneean ned 34. 2 29. 4 64.3 55.1 46.1 
DOUGEY sds Soe eae cdc ondndeebanwiee 43.0 34.7 51.8 57.5 44.1 
Sih... sls vsattindospnvwieasetsebiammmicins 57.1 47.2 87. 1 77.5 66.4 
April . ..--22- 522 enn enon nce ence nsencesee- 62.0 51.0 100. 1 81.8 73.8 
SD . ... natin incclidteniciatuyccbeanlabniies 59. 6 48.5 90.7 84.5 69.3 
DAO. . ...<c.ccetatmbinmiad dd ancuwd papas wale 54.4 45.1 82.5 74.6 63.3 
BAe. . «Sab icles an enGosha<skdlaeerens 49.9 44.1 86. 7 77.4 64.8 
AUGQUSt .. 2. cncccwccn-cccccce-wcceewscccess 48.7 43.4 67.2 58. 6 54.4 

















—_—— 


There was a drop of slightly over 10 points in the index number of 
all building operations, comparing the month of August with the 
month a daly, the index number of total building operations for 
the month of August being 54.4 as against 64.8 for Saly. There 
was also a drop in the index number for new residential buildings 
and for new nonresidential buildings, each of which stood lower than 
for any month since February, 1930. The index number of families 
provided for during the month of A t was 48.7. Only two months 
of 1930, January and February, on lower figure than this. The 
chart on page 152 shows in graphic form the indicated expenditures 
for new residential buildings, new nonresidential buildings, and for 
| total building operations. 

Table 4 shows estimated cost of new residential and new nonresi- 
dential buildings, total building operations (including alterations and 
repairs), and the number of families provided for in each of the 291 
cities from which reports were received for both July and August. 
Totals and percentages of increase or decrease in expenditures for 
each class of building and for families provided for are shown by 
geographic divisions. 

Reports were received from 46 cities in the New England States, 
65 cities in the Middle Atlantic States, 73 in the East North Central 
States, 24 in the West North Central States, 32 in the South Atlantic 
States, 25 in the South Central States, and 26 in the Mountain and 


Pacific States. 
New England States 


_ Iv toe New England States there was an increase of 11 per cent 
in total building operations, comparing building permits issued dur- 
ing August with those issued during July. Residential buildings 
decreased 11.5 per cent in estimated cost in this district, but new 
nonresidential buildings increased 46 per cent. The number of fami- 
lies provided with dwelling places in new buildings decreased 21.1 
per cent. Increases in total building operations were registered in 
the following New England cities: New Haven. Hartford, Stamford, 
Cambridge, Watertown, and Pawtucket. 
[961] 
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1930 INDEX NUMBERS. 


COST OF RESIDENTIAL, NONRESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, 
AND TOTAL BUILDING OPERATIONS. 


125 MONTHLY AVERAGE 1929 = 100 125 
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Decreases were shown in Boston, Brookline, Lowell, Manchester, 
Cranston, and Providence. No reports were received from New Lon- | 
don, Conn., and Bangor and Lewiston, Me. 

A permit was issued for an office building in Hartford, Conn., to 
cost $850,000. In New Haven a permit was issued to Yale Uni- 
versity for a nasium to cost $4,350,000 and for an additional 
laboratory building to cost $700,000. In Cambridge a permit was 
issued for two buildings at Harvard University to cost $435,000. 


Middle Atlantic States 


CoMPARING the permits issued during the month of August with 
those issued during the month of July in the Middle Atlantic States, 
there was an increase of 2.4 per cent in estimated costs of new resi- 
dential buildings, but a deciease of 54.5 per cent in the estimated 
expenditures for new nonresidential buildings. A decrease of 31.6 
per cent is shown in total building operations. Families provided 
for in the new dwelling houses for which permits were issued during 
the periods under discussion decreased 2.6 per cent. Increases in 
total building operations were shown in Bloomfield, Orange, Trenton, 
Albany, Brooklyn, Yonkers, Pittsburgh, and Scranton. Decreases 
in total building operations were shown in Jersey City, Newark, 
Borough of Manhattan, Erie, and Philadelphia. There was an es- 
pecially large decrease in the Borough of Manhattan. Applications 
filed for new buildings in this borough during the month of July 
totaled over $36,000,000, while during the month of August the indi- 
cated expenditure was only slightly over $13,000,000. 

A permit was issued in Albany for a public-school building to cost 
$750,000. In the Borough of the Bronx permits were issued for five 
apartment houses to cost over $1,600,000, and in the Borough of Man- 
hattan for eight apartment houses to cost $8,500,000. In Pittsburgh 
a permit was issued for an office building to cost $4,000,000, and in 
Scranton for a public building to cost $1,000,000. No report was 

received from Reading, Pa. 


East North Central States 


REsIDENTIAL building in the East North Central States increased in 
estimated costs 17.4 per cent in August over July; nonresidential 
building, however, decreased six-tenths of 1 percent. Total building 
operations in this geographic division showed a decrease of 5.2 per 
cent, comparing August figures with July figures. There was also a 
decrease of 5 per cent in the number of families provided with dwell- 
ing places in new buildings. 

Sizable increases in total building operations occurred in Aurora, 
Joliet, East Chicago, Indianapolis, Detroit, Cleveland, and Toledo. 

Decreasés occurred in Chicago, Fort Wayne, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, 
and Racine. No reports were received from Anderson and South 
Bend, Ind., Battle Creek, Mich., Portsmouth and Zanesville, Ohio. 

A permit was issued for a hospital in Aurora, IIl., to cost $235,000, 
and for a public-school building in Joliet to cost $450,000. Permits 
were issued for new lechors-wald in Chicago to cost over 

$2,000,000, and for three public-school buildings to cost $1,450,000. 
=‘ ermits were issued for two factory buildings in Decatur to cost over 
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$600,000, in Cleveland for an office building to cost $1,400,000, and 
in Racine a contract was let for a public building to cost $240,0()\). 


West North Central States 


THERE was a decrease of 29.9 per cent in total building operations 
in the West North Central States, comparing the month of Aucust 
with the month of July. Decreases were also registered in the esti- 
mated costs of new residential buildings and of new nonresidentia| 
buildings, being 41.3 per cent and 30.3 per cent, respectively. Com. 
paring August permits with July permits, there was a decrease of | 1.4 
oe See in the number of families provided for in new resideitia] 

ildings in this district. Decreases in total building operations were 
shown in Cedar Rapids, Dubuque, Duluth, St. Paul, and Kansas 
City, Mo. Increases in total building operations were registered in 
Des Moines, Wichita, Omaha, and Sioux Falls. 

A contract was let by the Federal Government for a new post office 
and courthouse in Wichita, Kans., to cost over $1,000,000. A permit 
was issued for a public-school building in St. Louis to ccst $125,000, 


South Atlantic States 


Permits issued for new residential buildings in the South Atlantic 
States showed an increase in estimated cost of 18.7 per cent, comparing 
August with July. New nonresidential buildings, however, decreased 
17.9 per cent in estimated cost. There was aiuoene of 5.5 per cent 
in the estimated cost of total building operations. The number of 
families provided with dwellings in new buildings increased 21.7 per 
cent in this district. There were increases in total building operations 
in the cities of Savannah, Newport News, Norfolk, and St. Petersburg. 
There were decreases in the cities of Jacksonville, Atlanta, Baltimore, 
Charlotte, and Richmond. No reports were received from Augusta, 
Ga., Spartanburg, S. C., and Lynchburg, Va. 

A contract was let for a public-school building in Washington, 
D.C., to cost $463,000. A permit was issued for a factory building 
to cost $225,000 and a public school to cost $200,000 in the city of 
Baltimore. A contract was let for a Federal post office and court- 
house in Savannah, Ga., to cost over $500,000 and for a similar build- 
ing in Roanoke, Va., to cost over $450,000. 


South Central States 


In tHE South Central States there was an increase of 3.3 per 
cent in new nonresidential buildings, but a decrease of 15 per cent 
in new residential buildings, comparing August permits with those 
issued in July. ‘Total building operations decreased 3.3 per cent. 
Families provided for in new dwelling houses decreased 4.1 per cent 
in this district. 

Notable increases in obiing operttions were shown in Little Rock, 
Memphis, Nashville, Fort Worth, and Port Arthur. Decre:ses 
were shown in Mon ery, Louisville, New Orleans, Oklahoma 
City, Chattanooga, Dallas, and Houston. No reports were received 
from Birmingham, Ala., Fort Smith Ark., Covington, Ky., Baton 
as La., ie oan Okla., and El Paso, Galveston, and Laredo, 

ex. 
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A permit was issued for an office building for the Oklahoma Gas 
& Electric Co. in Oklahoma City to cost nearly $1,300,000, and for 
an office building in Dallas, Tex., to cost over $600,000. In Fort 
Worth, Tex., permits were issued for two office buildings to cost over 
$1,300,000 and for store buildings to cost over $1,500,000. 


Mountain and Pacific States 


THERE were increases of 1.1 per cent in the estimated costs of 
total building operations and of 17.4 per cent in new nonresidential 
building in the Mountain and Pacific States. There was a decrease, 
however, of 12.9 per cent in the estimated cost of new residential 
building. August permits issued indicated that there would be an 


F increase of 3.1 per cent in the families provided for in new residential 


buildings. 

Lard iaiibeneel in total building operations were shown in Los 
Angeles, Long Beach, Oakland, Great Falls, Portland, and Seattle. 
Decreases were shown in Phoenix, Pasadena, Denver, Salt Lake City, 
and Spokane. No reports were received from Tucson, Ariz., and 
Tacoma, Wash. 

In Los Angeles a permit was issued for a public building to cost 
$1,150,000. A contract was let for a public utilities building in 
Seattle to cost $500,000, and for a public vailding in Spokane to cost 
$100,000. 


Hawaii 


CoMPARING permits issued during the month of August with those 
issued during the month of July in the city of Honolulu, there were 
increases of 2.6 per cent in new residential buildings, of 29.9 per cent 
in new nonresidential buildings, and of 24.1 per cent in total build- 
ing operations. Families provided for in new residential buildings 
increased 20 per cent. 


TABLE 4.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, JULY AND AUGUST, 1930 


New England States 























Total construction 
New residential buildings | New —— (including altera- 
gs | tions and repairs) 
State and city | Families pro- 
Estimated cost | vided for in Estimated cost |_| Estimated cost 
new dwellings | 
July Aug. | July | Aug. | July Aug. July Aug. 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport... ...- $117,400 | $112, 800 26 23 $24, 419 $31,710 | $168,449 | $180,140 
Greenwich ......_- 244, 000 305, 500 19 16 38, 240 115, 800 365, 100 487, 600 
Hartford. ......... 6, 000 21, 000 1 4 235, 555 898, 798 296, 792 | 1, 060, 939 
Meriden........-- 13, 000 18, 500 3 4 6, 763 19, 240 37, 187 59, 445 
New Britain. ..._- 16, 000 19, 500 2 5 13, 304 28, 226 47, 358 47,726 
New Haven....... 93, 000 91, 000 11 11 162, 250 | 5, 087, 020 359, 588 | 5, 250, 810 
Norwalk. ......... 207, 000 82, 500 15 12 32, 950 18, 875 259, 300 123, 625 
Stamford_......... 90, 000 62, 500 13 10 5,500 | 861,475 168,000 | 951, 465 
M a aterbury......... 20,000 | 29,000 7 7 15,750 | 49,750 | 64,200 | 106, 650 
Portland..........} 18,450 54, 370 5 11 5, 630 13, 160 61, 989 89, 075 
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TaBLE 4.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE Iss 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, JULY AND AUGUST, 1930—Continued 


New England States—Continued 
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Middle Atlantic States 





New Jersey: 
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TABLE 4.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE Is: fp 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, JOLY AND AUGUST, 1930—Continued 


East North Central States 
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Tani) 4—-ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
; IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, JULY AND AUGUST, 1930—Continued 


East North Central States—Continued 














Total construction 


New nonresidential (including altera- 


New residential buildings 



































buildings tions and repairs) 
= _—e enenebabepeeds —_ { 
Siate and city Families pro- | 
Estimated cost vided for in Estimated cost Estimated cost 
new dwellings 
July Aug. July | Aug. July | Aug. July | Aug. 
ey iS ln os eee NS DEMO acc ETA EES en an aC 
Wisconsin: 
Fond du Lac..-.--- $8, 500 $30, 000 3 2 $1, 070 $2, 925 $12, 145 $38, 650 
Green Bay-------- 42, 700 53, 100 gy 15 19, 715 23, 595 75, 755 $4, 060 
Renta. ..6<s.--. | 35, 400 9, 000 6 2 6, 700 9, 525 52, 835 24, 575 
MaGHE cance ne 61, 500 83, 600 13 16 200, 723 46, 190 279, 228 154, 355 
) Milwaukee.......-; 553, 992 423, 400 134 98 | 1, 300, 940 378, 536 | 4,458, 757 | 1, 043, 434 
‘ Osh wc coo on | 16, 100 17, 400 7 6 20, 495 14, 700 44, 195 47, 235 
Ractee. 2... 31, 100 21, 500 5 4 398, 435 251, 110 437, 435 329, 275 
) Sheboygan. .-.--.--.- 26, 24, 300 6 5 26, 460 13, 220 92, 782 48, 109 
Superior....------| 21, 100 19, 000 2 5 23, 395 18,280 | 55, 065 45, 315 
TOs diac ance | 7, 436, 887 | 8, 727,988 | 1, 549 | 1,471 |15, 732, 943 |15, 637,979 (29, 343, 008 |27, 828, 858 
Per cent of change. -.. Fe ney ree MEGS Ee hitches 8 O tii ccates iO lp nica niin —5,2 














‘ West North Central States 



























































y 
lowa: 

; Burlington._...--- 0 $4, 300 0 1{ $07,325| $13,060| $114,940} $110, 660 
: Cedar Rapids_-__- $42, 100 11, 000 10 2| 280, 446 52,813 | 422,069 107,710 
7 Council Bluffs....| 13, 000 21, 000 6 3 5, 200 8, 400 64, 700 39, 900 
: Davenport........ 56, 840 39, 200 11 11 10, 904 99,343 | 190,589} 198,792 
Des Moines_...... 117,060 | 111,875 30 29| 126,105| 203,605| 270,905| 444,165 

Dubuque....----- 14, 500 31, 975 5 8| 365, 390 3,925 | 432,955 332 
, Ottumwa...------ 17, 200 47, 200 4 12 500 32, 200 23, 450 82, 960 
: Sioux City......-- 46, 600 99, 600 13 23 17, 070 73, 675 77,470 | 177, 205 
- Waterloo_.....-._- 90, 400 31, 400 14 9 93, 530 4,235 | 193, 205 42, 760 
y Hutchinson -..._-- 49, 900 31, 950 s S 4, 772 4, 160 58, 537 45, 045 
- Kansas City... _- 49, 750 12, 000 12 6 36, 420 1, 500 97, 795 20, 493 
- Topeka.......---- 37, 300 39, 800 6 9 58, 245 61,935 |  108,220/ 120,845 

‘ Wie... 124,485 | 155, 150 37 58 | 219,605 | 1,072, 347 722 | 1, 250, 175 

. Minnesota: 

: ~~ Sa 41, 700 15, 150 12 6| 617, 450 6,175 | 708, 798 88, 535 
; Minneapolis. ._... 456,675 | 305,840|° 114| 101| 482,060] 492,190 | 1,072,430 | 1, 122, 985 
“ fe St. Pamala ...-.. 858, 91, 800 35 19 | 125,208 | 252,336 | 1,167,581 | 442,930 

issourl: 

‘ pS 15, 000 5, 000 1 3 76, 218 14, 650 95, 218 42, 300 
: Kansas City. ____- 196,000 | 117, 000 44 60 | 1,886,000 | 133, 500 | 2,294,650} 299, 850 
~ Springfield... _- 16, 400 15, 950 6 9 8, 135 8, 550 84, 44, 950 
“ St. Joseph._...___- 41, 300 6, 000 s 2 13, 473 4, 425 91, 123 20, 625 
z : Bt. Louis........-- 674,000 | 380,050} 185| 112| 515,155 | 413,815 | 1,408,999 | 1, 287, 001 
: edraska 
z Lincoin.......---- 39, 800 23, 950 6 5 10,815 | 100, 335 565 | 159, 147 
. Omi 56, 450 80, 000 15 18} 106,988 | 395,335 | 197, 788 , 660 
59 South Dakota 
~ Sioux Falls....___- 92, 250 78, 812 23 22 78,750 | 107,125 | 178,875| 189,781 
15 Tet... 3, 147, 198 | 1,846,002 | 605 | 536 | 5, 235, 764 | 3, 649, 634 | 9,814, 244 | 6, 878, 806 
10 Per cent of change.....|..........- S| WE OS Nascceseces ah, raat —29. 9 
03 e = 
“ South Atlantic States 
0 
~ Delaware: | 
! ilmington ._.._. | $179,900 | $202, 380 26 47 | $41,288 | $127,534 | $288,210 | $394,712 
50 District of Columbia: | F 
a Fon sshington.. eS 1, 042, 200 | 1,604,200 | 123 225 | 1,230,797 | 1,118,305 | 2,615,227 | 2,846,735 

a 
80 Jacksonville__.__- 21, 325 52, 050 10 12} 274,250 43,845 | 380,555 | 187, 265 
05 Miami_.......... 19, 650 16, 500 10 9 16, 915 48, 525 99,279 | 150, 008 
40 Pensacola_........ 60, 670 37, 406 24 24 6, 300 6, 150 90, 903 57, 406 
20 St. Petersburg... - 10, 200 20, 300 2 7 150 16, 800 31, 350 49, 500 
~ f Tampa. ‘aa 12, 600 8, 600 8 5 79, 122 58,477 | 126, 358 88, 534 
20 Atleiig 111,985 | 178, 554 68 88 | 581,022] 199,171 | 766,333 | 470,313 
AS Columbus_....._. 50, 225 16, 400 12 4 10, 000 400 69, 775 36, 567 
75 PP ha 12, 950 14, 800 5 2 7, 700 9, 970 61, 280 45, 597 
n Savannah... ._. 27, 200 33, 600 9 11 325 | 529, 200 64,745! 570,850 
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TaBLE 4.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE Is: 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, JULY AND AUGUST, 1930—Continued 


South Atlantic States—Continued 








New residential buildings 


New nonresidential 
buildings 


ED 


aes 
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Total constru:: 
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ra- 


tions and repx: 





State and city 


Families pro- 
vided for in 
new dwellings 


Estimated cost 


Estimated cost 
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i 
&. 
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Aug. 


July | Aug. 
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Estimated cst 


July 
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COO wr Oaw wr~l 
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$892,000 | $760, 700 
7,910 | 3, 757 
96, 130 1, 320 





$2, 132, 300 $2, 
16, 365 


129, 121 


52, 875 
287, 396 
70, 775 
60, 761 
22, 200 | 
117, 525 


36, 961 
115, 245 
51, 585 


74, 470 
243, 304 | 
17, 895 | 


Aug, 


043, 000 
4, 669 
11, 070 


17, 575 
173, 224 
8A, 513 
16, 220 
24, 700 
107, 475 


67, 430 
93, 485 
20, 058 


128, 731 
419, 135 
21,471 
19, 292 
802, 268 
529, 469 


2 OR, 48 


21, 780 
43, 700 
49, 120 








Per cent of change_..-. 
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South Central States 
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$90, 822 
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230, 805 
397, 275 
4,750 
39, 350 


788, 156 
91, 775 


003, 500 
13, 150 
431, 859 


119, 040 

76, 300 
604, 760 
491, 732 


160, 722 
181, 614 
934, 990 
205, 436 
, 201, 908 
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270 
11240 
36, 875 
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2 Not included in total. 


No report received for July. 
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qasLE 4.—ESTIMATED OOST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, JULY AND AUGUST, 1930—Continued 


Mountain and Pacific States 



























































4 : Total construction 
New residentia! buildings New nonresidential | ‘(including altera- 
gs tions and repairs) 
| 
State and city Families pro- 
Estimated cost vided for in Estimated cost Estimated cost 
new dwellings 
July Aug. July | Aug. July Aug July Aug. 

Arizona: 

PRO inicnnes.es $109, 950 $56, 000 37 17 $321, 320 $50, 433 $449, 215 $129, 018 
alifornia: 

. Alameda......-.-. 4, 000 800 1 24 44, 766 1, 325 64, 940 102, 515 
Berkeley .....-...- 86, 500 106, 400 31 23 26, 371 25, 481 171, 411 161, 347 
as 12, 150 14, 400 5 5 28, 155 7, 100 79, 199 96, 895 
Long Beach.....-.. 345, 400 Att, 075 123 155 458, 485 603, 100 858, 705 | 1, 187, 125 
Los Angeles....... 2, 804, 729 | 2, 341, 218 936 811 | 2, 154,316 | 3, 357, 227 | 5, 841, 626 | 6, 512, 567 
Cake s1.-~-~ 195, 664 528, 650 43 176 160, 350 121, 735 738, 
Pasadena......-.-- 944, 605 92, 950 24 19 428, 073 278, 543 | 1, 447, 707 431, 900 
Sacramento. ...-.-.- 86, 352 122, 450 33 50 35, 853 62, 134 204, 157 215, 430 
San Diego.......-.- 268, 150 203, 375 73 66 131, 362 232, 980 452, 541 501, 646 
San Francisco. ---- 518, 500 800, 100 127 210 255, 014 150, 155 | 1, 057, 907 | 1, 215, 207 
San Jose.......--- 56, 275 30, 040 11 8 358, 575 273, 330 389, 055 
Stocktom........-- 7, 700 20, 000 2 4 7, 965 74, 370 48, 440 105, 855 
— La ui Sg 22, 275 0 7 0 5, 750 20, 225 31, 577 34, 021 

Colorado: 

Colorado Springs... 18, 500 16, 500 3 4 4, 580 2, 575 28, 570 25, 915 
BIW co ko ceca 90, 000 331, 450 20 102 | 1, 007, 200 61, 100 | 1, 211, 100 513, 900 
Se 9, 000 14, 300 4 6 8, 445 2, 643 53, 730 28, 923 

Montana: 

DO ticneccunn 1, 698 6 0 5, 110 3, 349 9, 893 7, 324 

euler eS 22, 750 15, 750 8 7 75, 625 229, 690 100, 920 254, 285 
‘on: 

‘ pertiepe as See 257, 630 283,150 44 56 123, 290 502, 655 584, 995 | 1, 039, 010 

tah: 

ed 7, 000 33, 000 3 15 2, 500 153, 500 13, 700 189, 700 
. ay City....| 285, 200 164, 600 88 45 7, 135 65, 725 320, 275 251, 770 

as n: 
px oe tl eae 11, 200 22, 900 6 10 8, 495 2, 795 28, 692 43, 310 
Bveteeec j...<..5-. 15, 350 9, 200 7 4 1, 465 14, 255 28, 370 33, 140 
a 000 358, 900 219 106 264, 525 890, 700 | 1, 315, 530 | 1, 566, 875 
Spokane....-..... 76, 200 47, 675 19 15 352, 840 191, 116 577, 350 287, 261 
Total...........| 7, 046,778 | 6, 140,883 | 1,880 | 1,938 | 6, 286, 565 | 7, 378, 241 |15, 890, 329 /16, 268 
Per cent of change.....|........--- en: ee PRB tics icc sis SPER locenccu woud 11 

Hawait 

Hawaii: 

Honolulu... .....- $122, 629 | $125, 797 50 60 $73, 590 $95, 573 | $218,554 | $271, 265 

Per cent of change.....|.......-.-- +2 6 }.<..<c. OR. Sin cccmeias -. SS eee +241 
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Recent English Housing Laws 


A ITS recent session the English Parliament passed two housings 
acts, the first applying especially to conditions in England 3), 
Wales, and the second to Scotland. The first, according to its tern, 
as given in the Ministry of Labor Gazette for August, 1930 (p. 2s). 
defines two classes of unhealthful areas with which local author itice 
are empowered to deal: ‘‘Clearance areas,” in which conditions are 
so bad that they can be met only by clearing off all buildings, «1 
‘improvement areas,” in which the situation can be met by demolish- 
ing or repairing some of the buildings, opening up the area, and abolish. 
ing overcrowding. Moreover, local authorities may enforce the repair 
or demolition of individual insanitary houses outside of areas of either 
class. The conditions of the aid given by the general Government 
toward the carrying out of such schemes have been materially 
changed. 

Under the previously existing law grants were made to a local authority toward 
the cost of a clearance scheme not exceeding one-half of the estimated average 
annual loss likely to be incurred by the authority in carrying out the scheme. 
The new act abolishes this grant, except in certain cases, and replaces it by a fixed 
annual grant on a unit-basis. The new grant will be paid in aid of the expenses 
incu by local authorities in dealing under the act with a clearance or improve- 
ment area, and in the demolition of individual insanitary houses outside cither 
class of unhealthy area. 


The most radical change in regard to the grant, however, is that 
instead of being related to the number of houses built, it is based on 
the number of persons displaced and rehoused. Ordinarily it is to 
be 45s. ($10.95) per person per year, but in the case of especially 
expensive schemes, such as those in the center of large cities, it may 
be more. That is to be used in letting a proportion of the houses at 1 
definitely lower rent than that normally charged for houses let under 
the former housing act, and it is expected that it will be effective in 
providing for rehousing large families, who, under the earlier lav, 
might not bé able to pay the rent of a house large enough for their 
needs. 

Other sections of the law deal with rural housing, and permit the 
erection for the use of aged persons of houses below the minimum size 
for which the Government aid could hitherto be claimed. 

The Scottish housing act is very similar to the English law, just 
described, brit the grant will normally be 5s. ($1.22) higher per dis- 
placed and rehoused person than in England and Wales. An extra 
grant is also permitted to meet the situation arising out of the tcne 
ment system which prevails in some areas of Scotland where clearance § 
is especially desirable. 

The single tenement or building consists of separate houses—often separ:itely 
owned, and sometimes contains a shop on the ground floor. Frequently a tcne- 
ment contains both insanitary and sanitary premises, and if the demolition of 
such a tenement is required because of the insanitary houses therein, the |ocal J 
authority have to pay compensation at market value for the sanitary premises. 
To meet this expenditure of the local authority the act increases the unit grant 
to an extent not exceeding 15s. [$3.65]. 

An interesting provision of the act is that the grant thereunder may be available 
toward the cost of hostels provided by local authorities for the accommod::(io! 
of single persons. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Hours and Earnings in the Cigarette Manufacturing Industry, 
1930 


HIS report presents the results of a study in 1930 by the Bureau 

of Labor Statistics of wages and hours of labor of wage earners 
in the cigarette manufacturing industry in the United States. The 
data cover all employees—6,187 males and 8,079 females—engaged 
in the preparation of the tobacco and the manufacture, packing, and 
shipping of cigarettes in the establishments covered in the study. 
The figures were obtained directly from the pay rolls and other 
records of the 13 establishments studied, and are for representative 
pay-roll periods in March, April and May, of this year. 

—— full-time hours per week, average earnings per hour, and 
average full-time earnings per week are presented in Table 1 for each: 
of the principal occupations in the industry, for a group of miscel- 
laneous workers listed as ‘‘other employees,” and for the industry as 
a whole. The group designated as “other employees” includes wage 
earners in occupations whose number was too small to warrant tabu- 
lation as an occupation. 

Average full-time hours per week for males in all occupations, for 
females, and for both sexes, that is, for the industry, were 49.9. 
Average earnings per hour for males in all occupations were 37.8 
cents, for females 26.8 cents, and for both sexes combined 31.8 cents. 
Average full-time earnings per week for males in all occupations were 
$18.86, for females $13.37, and for both males and females together 
$15.87. 

The range in average full-time hours per week for males as between 
the caamcel occupations was from 49.8 to 50, or only two-tenths of 
an hour between the lowest and the highest, and for females from 
49.7 to 50.7, making 1 hour difference between the lowest and the 
highest occupation. 

Average earnings per hour for males ranged from 22.1 cents for 
hand stemmers to 69 cents for mechanics, and for females from 19 
cents for laborers to 41.8 cents for glassine wrapping-machine 
operators. 

Average full-time earnings per week for males ranged from $11.05 
for hand stemmers to. $34.36 for mechanics, and for females from 
$9.48 for laborers to $20.90 for glassine wrapping-machine operators. 
Because of the narrow range in full-time hours, the lowest and the 
highest average full-time earnings per week for both males and females 
occurred in the same occupations as average earnings per hour. 
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TABLE 1.—_AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS AND EARNINGS, BY OCCUPATION AND SE x 








Number Average Avery 
of estab- | Number! 11-time| AVerag® | fatt-tisng 


Occupation lish of wage h ngs 
ours week! 
ments | ©D€TS | jor week| Per hour sernin? 





$10. 04 
11.05 
9. 56 
14. 30 
Y. 84 
9. 69 

15 
. 2B 
70 
Y. 86 
41 
. 53 
. 52 
2. 42 
. 93 
8 AY 
15 
9 | 


s 
~1 


Stemming-machine feeders 658 
Stemmers, hand Male 





Female____ 
Female___- 
Male 


Female___- 
Female__-_- 
Glassine wrapping-machine operators Female___- 
Carton kers 
Carton 


Case pack 





6, 187 
8, 079 


14, 266 





S| SS| SESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 
CL OO!/ SCC MOCOCOSMCMCOTCOCCCSOOKNSBOCOSMOS+*I+190 NO 























Average Hours and Earnings by States 


AveErRaGE full-time hours per week, earnings per hour, and full- 
time earnings per week are presented in Table 2 for wage earners of 
each sex and for both sexes combined in each of the three States 
covered, and for all States. 

Average full-time hours by States for males were 49.9, 50.0, and 51.7; 
for females, 49.8, 49.9, and 51.6; and for both sexes, 49.8, 49.9, and 51.7. 

Average full-time earnings per week by States for males were 
$17.86, $21.25, and $23.89; for females, $12.95, $14.09, and $14.67; 
and for both sexes, $15.09, $17.91, and $18.41. 


TABLE 2.—_AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1930, BY SEX AND STATE 
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Average and Classified Earnings Per Hour 


TABLE 3 presents a percentage distribution of average earnings per 
hour of the employees by occupations. The percentage is the nearest 
whole per cent in each group. For example, if 6.6 per cent of the 
employees fall in a group, it is shown as 7 per cent. 

Approximately 18 per cent of the employees earned under 20 cents 
per hour and approximately 6 per cent earned 50 cents or more per 
hour. The majority of the employees, therefore, earned between 20 
cents and 50 cents per hour. 
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TaBLE 3.—AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS AND PER CENT EARNING EACH CLASSI- 
FIED AMOUNT PER HOUR, 1930, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX 
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TABLE 3.—_AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS AND PER CENT EARNING EACH CL. <s;. 
R HOUR, 1930, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX—Co 
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qusLt 3. -AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS AND PER CENT EARNING EACH CLASSI- 


FIED AMOUNT PER HOOR, 1930, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX—Continued 
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wide range of hourly earnings is seen in Table 3 especially 
tly a piecework occupation. 
Some employees in this occupation are physically unable to do as 
nuch work as others, or are content with small earnings and do not 
xert themselves. Others are naturally either slow or rapid in turn- 
mg out work and the slow pieceworker naturally earns less than 
the rapid worker. A similar condition of less extent is found in other 
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Table 4 shows the regular full-time hours per week and per day of 
each of the 13 establishments covered in 1930. While all the facti: ice 
were on a 6-day basis each had a short Saturday. These figyres 
represent the factories as units. In a few instances the hours of 
individual workers were more or less than the usual hours of {he 
establishment. Two per cent of all employees had a full-tiine 
week of 48 hours, 25 per cent had 49% hours, 71 per cent had 50 
hours, and 1 per cent 55 hours per week. The remaining 1 per cent 
of employees had full-time hours ranging from 53% to 73% per week. 


TABLE 4.—CLASSIFICATION OF ESTABLISHMENTS IN EACH STATE, 1930, BY F' [1. 
TIME HOURS PER WEEK AND PER DAY 








Full-time hours Number of establishments 
per day having specified hours 





Full-time hours per week 7 
North | Vir 
Carolina | ginia 


i rriiey Saturday| Kentucky 


























Bonus Systems 


Onty 3 of the 13 establishments had bonus systems in effect at 
the time of the 1930 study. 

In one establishment an attendance bonus of $1 per week was 
paid to each employee who was on hand every day and was not tardy 
during the week. The amount was increased to $1.25 per week for 
full-time attendance for four consecutive weeks. This bonus applied 
to all employees except those who were paid weekly or monthly rates. 

Two establishments paid a bonus to employees in certain occupa- 
tions in the cutting department for throwing out more than a set 
standard of stems. | 


Changes in Wage Rates since March 1, 1929 


ONLY one establishment ger changes in wage rates between 


March 1, 1929, and the period of the 1930 study. In this establish- 
ment the piece rates of hand packers were decreased nearly 19 per 
cent. 

No changes in regular hours were reported. 


Pay for Overtime and for work on Sunday and Holidays 


OveERTIME is generally considered as time worked in excess of the 
regular full-time hours per 7, and per week and is sometimes paid 
for atahigherrate. Only 7 of the 13 establishments covered reported 
extra pay for overtime and for work on Sunday and holidays. Of 
these, 5 paid time and a half, 1 paid time and a quarter, and 1 paid 
time and a half after 6 p. m. from Monday to Friday and after 1 p. ™. 
Saturday. Five establishments paid time and a half and one paid 
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time and a quarter for work on Sunday and holidays, while one paid 
time and a half for work on holidays and double time for all Sunday 
work. 

Growth of the Industry 


TasLeE 5 shows the number of cigarettes manufactured in each 
of the specified calendar years, 1900 to 1925 and the fiscal year 1930. 
These figures were taken from the reports of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 

The production of cigarettes increased very little between the 
years 1900 and 1905, but doubled from 1905 to 1910. It more 
than doubled again from 1910 to 1915 and also between 1915 and 
1920. The production steadily increased to 82 billions in 1925 and 
to approximately 120 billions in 1930. 


TaBLE 5.—PRODUCTION OF mink 3 WEIGHT, IN SPECIFIED YEARS, 1900 


[From reports of Commissioner of Internal Revenue} 








| Weighing not more 














Weighing more 
Calendar year than 3 pounds than 3 pounds Total 
per 1,000 | per 1,000 
| 

Cigarettes Cigarettes Cigarettes 
OO acc aM exe egal icge baat ias ee 4, 585, 675 3, 254, 130, 630 3, 258, 716, 305 
NG . .. .nicpeeenoanedne wad eccecwubuedecienamue 6, 913, 138 3, 666, 814, 273 3, 673, 727, 411 
TD: . nk niilnn bbeeaiii kas aeogepiams 19, 374, 077 8, 644, 335, 407 8, 663, 709, 484 
RE LES OEE” I RET : 15, 816, 210 17, 964, 348, 272 17, 980, 164, 482 
Recs Si. bsse ebb be ake 038, 552 47, 430, 105, 055 47, 458, 148, 607 
© RRS Ln nn Sek Aa ae, 17, 428, 807 82, 247, 100, 347 82, 264, 529, 154 
BO 2s bec Eee hada ota s ince ccaadwuude teeta 9, 041, 735 119, 935, 433, 267 119, 944, 475, 002 





1 For fiscal year ending June 30, 1930. 


Method of Computation 


Tus report includes wage workers only and does not include 
any data for executives, supervisors, nor clerical and office force. 

Average earnings per hour of wage earners in each occupation, 
as presented in the various tables in this report, were computed 
by dividing the combined earnings of all wage earners in the occu- 
pation by the total hours worked them. 

_ Average full-time hours per week of wage earners in each occupa- 
tion were obtained by dividing the aggregate full-time hours of 
all wage earners in the occupation by the number of wage earners. 
The full-time hours per week of each wage earner were used in 
uriving at this average, even though some employees may have 
worked more or less than full time on account of overtime, sickness, 
disability, or other cause. ' 

Average full-time earnings per week of wage earners in each 
ti ue were computed by multiplying the average earnings 
eper hour by the average dl dee hours per week. This shows 
what the earnings would have been had all wage earners in the 
becupation worked full time, no more nor less, at the same average 


Rng: pet hour as in the one week covered in the 1930 study of 
he industry. 
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Wages and Hours in the Manufacture of Woolen and Worsted 


Goods, 1930 


HE 1930 figures in this article are the results of the re ‘lq, 

study made in even years by the Bureau of Labor Stat isti, 
of wages and hours of labor of wage earners in the woolen and 
worsted goods industry in the United States. 

The figures show average full-time hours per week, earning. per 
hour, and full-time earnings per week, and cover 41,400 employees 
of 105 representative woolen and worsted mills in 15 States in \ hich 
the industry is of material importance in production and in nuiiber 
of wage earners, according to the reports of the United States Census 
of Manufactures. The wage earners included in the 1930 study 
represent 27 per cent of the total number in the industry in the 
United States according to the census of 1927. 

This industry, like others in the South, especially those engaved 
in the manufacture of textiles, has grown in recent years to such 
an extent that it seemed advisable to include southern mills in 
this report. Wage figures were, therefore, obtained this year from 
12 mills in Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Virginia. Data were obtained for only one mill in each 
of two States. The wage figures for the 12 mills were combined 
and shown in Table 3 as the ‘‘Southern district,” as it is the policy 
of the bureau not to publish figures for any one mill separately. 

The 1930 averages in Table 1 are summaries for all employees in- 
cluded in the one in comparison with summaries for each of the 
years from 1910 to 1914 and for each of the even years from 1914 to 
1930. Index numbers of these averages with the 1913 averages as 
the base or 100 per cent are also given in the table.- Two sets of 
averages are shown for 1930; one for 93 mills, not including 12 south- 
ern mills that were not included in any of the years prior to 1930, and 
the other for the 105 mills, including the 12 southern mills. In 1930 
the full-time hours per week of the 38,417 employees of the 93 mills 
were 49.3 as in 1928. They earned an average of 47.3 cents per hour or 
4.1 cents per hour less than in 1928, and their average full-time earn- 
ings per week were $23.32 or $2.02 per week less than in 1928. ‘The 
average full-time hours. per week for the 12 southern mills and the 
93 mills combined were 49.6; the employees earned an average of 46 
cents per hour, and their average full-time earnings per week were 
$22.82. 

The averages for the years 1910 to 1914 are for employees in selected 
occupations only and are therefore comparable one year with another. 
Those for the even years from 1914 to 1930 are for employees in «!/ 
a in the industry and are also comparable one year with 
another for each of these years. Averages for selected occupations 
should not be compared with those for all pty mete 

The index numbers are for the purpose of furnishing comparable 
figures one year with another over the entire period from 1910 to 1')30. 
The index for any year from 1910 to 1914 forselected occupations is the 
per cent that the average for the year is of the 1913 average. The 
index for any year from 1914 to 1930 for all occupations was ««1- 
puted by increasing or decreasing the 1914 index for selected occ \ip2- 
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{ions in proportion to the increase or decrease in the average for each 
year as compared with the 1914 averages for all occupations. 

The 1930 average hours and earnings in this report were computed 
fron. individual hours and earnings in a representative pay-roll 
period, except for a very few mills, in January, February or March, 
and therefore are representative of conditions in those months. The 
‘individual hours and earnings of employees were taken directly from 
the pay rolls and other records of the 105 mills by agents of the bureau. 


| Tane 1.-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, AND INDEX NUMBERS THEREOF, 1910 


PISS tes oe iy tg 


Wri ana asitn 
eae ee 












































TO 1930 
} { 
| Average Index numbers of— 
ber of} war at | Full | Full 
er oO er oO ull- ull- 
° Year |jestab-| em- Am Earn- | time — Earn time 
lish- | ploy- hones ings earm- | hours | ines earn- 
ments} ees ass per ings one per ings 
: our er eet 10ur er 
week Ran 4 week raak 
| 
Selected occupations.....----- 1910 19 | 11, 912 56.6 | $0.178 | $10.05 101.3 90. 4 91.2 
1911 27 | 16, 342 56. 8 -179 10. 18 101.6 90. 9 92. 4 
1912 46 | 17,517 55.9 -201 |} 11.23] 100.0; 102.0 101.9 
1913 47 | 15, 653 55.9 -197 | 11.02] 100.0] 100.0 100.0 
11914 48 | 18, 333 54.9 -202 | 11.06 98.2} 102.5 100. 4 
All occupations........ pewcediie 11914 48 | 40,061 55.0 eet - Tt on eines 
1916 61 | 49, 954 54.8 .225 | 12.34 97.8 | 126.7 123.5 
1918 63 | 51, 928 54.3 - 342 18. 57 97.0 192. 6 185. 9 
1920 67 | 38, 164 48.3 .628 | 30.33 86.2 | 353.7 303. 6 
1922 67 | 39, 430 48. 8 -474 | 23.13 87.1 | 267.0 231.5 
1924 72 | 41, 622 49,1 .533 | 26.17 87.7 | 300.2 262.0 
1926 112 | 39, 970 49.3 -491 | 24.21 88.0 | 276.5 242.3 
1928 92 | 38,850 49.3 514 | 25.34 88.0 | 289.5 253. 7 
2 1930 93 | 38, 417 49.3 -473 | 23.32 88.0 | 266.4 233. 4 
3 1930 105 | 41, 400 49. 6 S See Sf aes eee saree protects 








1 Two sets of averages are shown for 1914 for the industry; one for selected occupations and the other for 
all occupations in theindustry. The 1910 to 1914 averages for selected occupations only are comparable one 


. year with another, as are those for all occupations one year with another from 1914 to 1930. 


? Not including southern mills. 
‘Including southern mills. 


Average Hours and Earnings, 1930, by Occupation and Sex 


TABLE 2 shows for 1930, average full-time hours per week, average 
earnings ag hour, and average full-time hours per week. The aver- 
ages are for males and females separately in each of the specified occu- 
pations and also for a group designated in the table as ‘‘other employ- 
ees.” The group tnsladden employees in all other occupations com- 
bined, each too few in number of employees to warrant tabulation 
as a speciiied occupation. 

Average full-time hours of males ranged by occupations from 48.5 
per week for frame spinners to 53.9 for hand drawers-in, while those 


) of females ranged from 48 for card tenders to 53 for dresser tenders. 


a earnings per hour of males ranged from 23.7 cents for doffers 
to 78.7 cents for aed drawers-in, and those of females ranged from 
26.9 cents for doffers to 54.4 cents for weavers. Average full-time 
earnings per week of males ranged by occupations from $12.25 for 
doffers to $42.42 for hand drawers-in, and those of females ranged 
from $13.37 for doffers to $26.98 for weavers. 


12814°—30——12 [981] 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1930, BY OCCUPATION AND 8 



































| Bes 34 
AV on 1 Ver- 
Num- vad Aver- we ie] 
ber of | Number} full- age full 
Occupation Sex estab- | ofem- | time — ime St 
lish- | ployees | hours a = ; f 
ments bo 8 * vl € 0 
W Bek 
aici a win o 04h ans aco weiceniicaael Male... --- 29 503 49.3 | $0.742 | S36. 5 = 
Female___ 3 63 49.3 - 07 25.00 
eT SIE. no vin eectcccccencsnes Male_-.---- 30 151 50. 6 . 462 23. 38 
NR EEE ee Ae ae ae ae: ee 64 368 49.9 . 409 20. 4} 
Ses a a coins cbbea wees feat ees 76 652 50. 8 . 409 21), 72 
Female___- 9 105 48.0 .374 17.4 
Card strippers --...----.-.----------------------- Male... ..- 74 352 | 49.5 452) 29» 
i an ono dab aecadee cree baud a ee 13 34 48.7 . 489 23. 8 
CE Es diccnectusenenadieweestcascdnonninl — 10 451 50. 8 -391 | 19.8% ee 
Female___- 26 525 50. 2 326} = 16.37 
Comber teaders..................-..-.--~--.- se Male._---- 14 284; 50.4 469-23 
Female__. 18 139 49.9 375 | 1X. 7] 
Drawing-frame tenders... .........-.....-..-....- Male_----- 9 209 50. 5 390 19. 79 Col 
Female__- 29 1, 983 49.4 358 | 17.69 Ma 
NE int inn inpinnecesemninonnml Male... --. 71 1, 223 50.0 . 620 1 aN Ma 
Female___- 3 9 52.6 359 | IK. RR Ne} 
I INS ois inca docagcnsncdienncesken Pane eS Male__---- 4 73 48.5 365) 17.7 Ne’ 
Female____ 34 1, 301 49.4 380 | = 18.77 Ne 
PS ios cata oke aiid eunibeetbd nS cea Male._---- 4 21 51.7 . B7 12.95 Per 
Female___. 24 698 | 49.7] 1.269) 13.37 Rh 
Le Male__---- 13 28 52. 3 ~322, 16.4 Ver 
Female__- 63 2, 115 49.0 . 379 IS. 57 Sou 
I Gs ons orcs cniecccceniceononssstine Male__---- 12 37 53. 0 . 426 29 
Female__- 69 1, 487 49.8 . 365 1S. 1s 
mT Ree NS Le OTS oe Male... --- 2 13 51.5 265} = 13.65 
Female___ 87 1, 147 48.9 383 | = 18,73 
CPOTINS. 5... 0 cinwnnsesccccccscscorengeececesoseens Male... - 5 77 48. 6 .346{ 16.82 
Female__ 7 46 49.5 331 | 16,38 
I Ie 00g sce iniketcncsisctsicesnp ped Male..-.-- 90 621 49.3) .650! 32.05 Col 
Female___- 3 10; 53.0; .355; Isx2 Ma 
I MN, 2 oo. bch acinaceeeencanns dues Male._---- 6 8 49.5! 581! 2W7% Ma 
TR) PU iis neces iccscttnnnnsctcneceoosied <geidona 8 23) 48.9) .597)  w.19 Ne’ 
Female__. 4 18 48.6) .295;) 14.34 Ne’ 
EGO UIP TR, GRRE . «2100 cen occecoscnwecnessocueds Male... 5 17 53.9 .787 1) 12.49 Ne’ 
Female___- 89 666 | 49.5 | 489 | 24.21 Per 
Loot fam. ....--....-------------eeneser--o-o-- Male... -- 91 701} 49.8) .775 |) 38% Rh 
ER ERE SES ERE SE LE TE ET IETS: Be ie ame 93 4, 187 49.8) 611) 340.43 Ver 
Female__. 81 2,012; 49.6) .544 2), OS Sou 
Sy ec ceniicnsccendkntsscctmmmcaduebaiin Male__---- 27 241 49.0) .538) 9 26.3 
a Female.__- 18 144 49.0 364) 17M 
a a ~~ = 92 258 | 49.4 339} 16.7 
PI 55 Ss = Seal uk Web dha GobceLe ss esadeee 45bc6 de oe EE eke 89 2, 511 49,3 | 459} 22.63 
I is iis sian einen nna jchlben a ncin aaleaw awed _ eee 86 570 49.0 539 26. 41 
Femaile___- 19 138 49.3; .394 19. 42 
| PR CSTs be eee CO RMee Seema Male... __- 81 270; 49.6/ .451/ 22.37 Cor 
SSE “Gt SR 82 405} 49.6; .455) 22.57 Ma 
Dryer Le pm ind ck-o0e~hbnchitcnedunuke~ cael itn ath 83 237} 80.2| .433/ 21.74 Ma 
© Re A RC PS Se aS ere ee ear “pee 103} 1,655) 48.9) .396| 19. 3 Ne 
Female___- il 113); 49.9) .202) 145 Nev 
Dye-house laborers............................... Male... _-- 82 044) 49.8) .436; 21.7! Nev 
St LAS TE CES: it ip RR 105] 7,286) 40.7) 479 25.8 Per 
Female___- 93 | 2,319 49.8 337 16. 78 a 
A 8 EAE ELE Fe Le OR 8 Male......| 105] 21,501) 49.7) .516|) 25.4: Sou 
Female____ 105 | 19,809; 49.5) .302, WWW 
All employees, males and females __-__........_.__|_....._-.--- 105 | 41,400 49. 6 460 22. 82 
Average Hours and Earnings, 1930, by Sex and State | 
TaBLE 3 shows for 1928 and 1930, average full-time hours per week, ful 
per hour, and full-time earnings per week. The averages ure we 
In¢ 


Sag all ahd and all females se engl and for both sexes combined. 
The most significant feature oF this table is that each State shows a 
reduction in e doe r hour as between 1928 and 1930. 

In 1930 average time hours per week of males ranged by St:tes 
from 48.4 to 53.5, of females from 48 to 53.8, and of both sexes ¢.1- 
bined from 48.3 to 53.6. 
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Average earnings per hour of males in 1930 ranged by States from 
34.8 to 63 cents, of females from 25 to 50.3 cents, and of males and 
females combined from 30.8 to 56.7 cents per hour. 

In 1930 average full-time earnings per week of males ranged by 
States from $18.62 to $30.49, of females from $13.45 to $24.35, and 
of males and females combined from $16.51 to $27.44. 


TABLE 3.e—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1928 AND 1930, BY SEX AND STATE 








— 

































































Number of Average full- _| Average full- 
establish- | Numper ofem| “time hours | hye eeereur | time weekly 
Sex and State ments per week earnings 
1928 | 1930 | 1928 1930 | 1928 | 1930 | 1928 | 1930 | 1928 | 1930 
| 
Males 
Cnn cen satsenes 10 12| 1,504] 1,385] 49.1] 48.9 |$0. 600 |$0. 554 |$29. 46 | $27.09 
IR Rh, a lucewn 16 12} 2,173] 1,664] 50.6| 51.1] .561| .526 | 28.39] 26.88 
Massachusetts.............-.. 13 16 | 7,808 | 8,096| 48.8] 48.5 552 | .515 | 26.94 | 24.98 
New Hampshire... -.....------ 5 4| 1,097 976 | 51.0] 51.3 501 | .490 | 25.55 | 25.14 
MN 6 4| 2,124] 1,411] 48.5] 48.4 619 | .630 | 30.02| 30.49 
OE 2 th Ee 4 6| 1,024] 1,035] 50.8} 50.8] .549 523 | 27.89} 26.57 
Pennsylvania... .......-------- 23 22} 1,687] 1,417] 52.2] 53.5] .504| .543 | 31.01 | 29.05 
<< ( " eae 12 14] 3,013 | 3,313 | 48.4] 48.7 576 | .531 | 27.88 | 25.86 
ES BLAS een 3 3 619 571 | 48.0] 48.9 547 | .545 | 26.26 | 26.65 
Southera district. ..........-.-].----- Relay. | = BBR oS SERS 18. 62 
SES Ge, Naan. ae | 93 | 21,049 | 19,868 | 49.4] 49.4] .568| .532| 28.06| 26.28 
Si I Ce Re Sa | ipmeaateeat eG eee "3. 3 Spee: eo”) hoes 25. 65 
Females sae 
Conbesieiss |... 5.4... 10 | 12 718 664 | 49.2] 48.9] .474]| .397 | 23.32] 19.41 
SEF” ea 146! 12] 1,220 933 | 50.2) 50.9] .483| .415 | 24.25] 21.12 
Massachusetts...........___-- 13! 16] 6,387! 6,734| 48.0| 48.0] .450] .409/] 21.60] 19.63 
New Hampshire... _._.....__- 5 4 817 971] 52.5| 50.0[ .372| .348| 19.53] 17.40 
B® New Jersey.........----. ooo 6 4| 1,673! 1,578| 48.3] 48.4] .509! .503 | 24.58! 24.35 
~~. ~ | ae 4 6 731 | 1,097} 48.4] 49.1] .465| .393 | 22.51] 19.30 
Popeye... 2.55... 23 22) 2,997] 2,583 | 52.5] 53.2] .383] .363 | 20.11) 19.31 
Rhode Island..._...........-- 12 14| 2,822] 3,531] 48.1] 48.2] .423] .402/ 20.35/ 19.38 
OS Sat a a 3 3 436 458} 48.0] 48.6] .391 | .364/ 18.77] 17.69 
Southern district............-- 7 | Sepa | epee: | 3 2 Seer i Teese 13. 45 
oe 92 93 | 17,801 | 18,549} 49.2] 49.2] .438 | .403 | 21.55 | 19.83 
CR ee ee ic. re acs: 8 3 Relea | cE 19. 40 
Males and females 
Connectiout..................- 10 12| 2,222] 2,049] 49.1] 48.9] .562] .507 | 27.59] 24.79 
Maine.......... EAE SSS SRE 16.| 12] 3,393] 2,507] 50.4] 51.0] .534| .491 | 26.91 | 25.04 
Massachusetts.............._- 13 16 |'14,195 | 14,830] 48.4] 48.3] .511 |] .470| 24.73] 22.70 
New Hampshire... _.___.____- 5 4{ 1,914] 1,947] 51.7] 50.7] 1.449] .424/| 23.21] 21.50 
A. 2 RSS 6 4| 3,797 | 2,989] 48.4] 48.4] .575| .567 | 27.83] 27.44 
eS Sa 4 6} 1,755 | 2,132] 49.8] 50.0] .519| .463 | 25.85 | 23.15 
t(“‘(“‘“‘( CR SN 23 22 | 4,684| 4,000] 52.4] 53.3] .469| .432 | 24.58! 23.03 
|)” aa 12 14| 5,835 | 6,844] 48.2] 48.5] .511 | .467 | 24.63] 22.65 
.. -* ee 3 3/| 1,055] 1,029] 48.0] 48.8] .485]| .466 | 23.28] 22.74 
Southern district............../.....- i 28 j......-. tS Rae f | ee 16. 51 
2 ore 92 93 | 38,850 | 38,417] 49.3] 49.3 514 | .473 | 25.341] 23.32 
_ i I RA kaa Oe fa ctaccd 41, 400 |.._._-- (saan et Se 22. 82 
1 Not including Southern district. 2 Including Southern district. 


Table 4 shows for each State and the Southern district 1930 average 
full-time hours per week, earnings per hour, and full-time earnings per 


week for the employees in 9 of the representative occupations of the 
industry. 


g 
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TaBLE 4.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR NINE REPRESENTATIVE 
PATIONS, 1930, BY SEX AND STATE 





Number 
Occupation, sex, and State — 
ments 


Average 
full-time 
hours 


per week | 


Average 
earnings 
per hour 





Card tenders, male: 


Ea a a re wite ieee 
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Car tenders, female: 


Massachusetts 
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Rhode Island 
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Drawing-frame tenders, male: 
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DR ss ke Se ea 
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Spinners, mule, female, Southern district _........._- 
Spinners, frame, male: 

Massachusetts 

Southern district 
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Spooler tenders, male, Southern district 
1 Data included in total. 
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4.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR NINE REPRESENTATIVE OCCU- 













































































Tas PATIONS, 1930, BY SEX AND STATE—Continued 
Number Average Average 
Number : Average : 
Occupation, sex, and State ca of em- ee earnings — 
ployees per hour ing 
ments per week per week 
—_ . tga jog FE sigs 
Spooler tenders, female: i = ; 
©" Conneui@l.ass-.-----2 ad ena ie etalk A 12 105 42.6 | $0 381 $18. 52 
AA Of ek Ceca ebnwetase wii a aaa 12 0 49. 4 413 20. 53 
i ee TE PEL LE IIL ah 406 48. 0 . 385 18. 48 
NI coi I cokers Jods er Es Ot 2 30 48. ( . 46 203. 21 
SpE eT I aT 4 65 40. 3 . 464 22. 41 
Tg ee ee nue ee Sous 6 52 49. 2 . 355 17. 47 
Peres dintin Gacc cede assent tee ol gees 11 70 52. 8 . 36% 19. 38 
7? Thoin a eons 2-5 al trip clone edison 12 17: 48. 3 . 385 18. 60 
V aveme Bees cot on ebb dad atkag adm aes 3 38 48. & . 341 16. 57 
Sou theeeets 342585... od 56 45 9 70 53. 2 247 14. 74 
I CRONE ita is Be die iii bp eiatnadenheaniincneh 87 1, 147 48. 9 . 383 14. 73 
Loom fixers, male: 
Sr seg ESE pa eater eames ee VERT aes 12 43 49. . 718 35. 25 
A pee ee aie os dn Ba cals aleoaiaenh 10 57 52. 1 . 734 38. 24 
i ape ht. gp rd sii 5's w pine ge ctab see 15 191 48. 2 829 39. 96 
Rigid Si rindhnwhspiamedanknduianetb katate 4 28 51.5 om 36. 05 
Woy GeEntet sia. rise ae ee ea 4 58 48.4 - 939 45. 45 
New YOQS"....----- s cicaniheoacuasih aaceretrabee aaa Pe Me ae fale 6 52 49. 9 . 690 34. 43 
Pet iiiitinavsn coda nintincscescacartnnras 13 51 52. 4 807 45. 95 
RiGee age. ai Soe ects ais ceewes 13 135 49. 1 . 819 40. 21 
TT ge) ee ea ac Re eae Ce 3 24 48. 7 . 802 39. On 
eer SIN eae aap eran ore 11 62 53. 2 . 456 24. 26 
Te eat ic ose dcene acon eameoie cae 91 701 49. 8 775 38. 60 
Weavers, male: 
Pr, On eh a SE eR ea ceeae 12 441 48 8 . 668 32. 60 
We a ee eo wnan ound 12 429 50. 6 . 607 30. 71 
iA tig tos sss. in cuncack bicnnjeae 15 1, 004 47 8 . 615 29. 40 
NeW SIs 3 oo 565 5055.5 ~-cccce ees Av 4 228 50. 8 . 601 30. 53 
Wa suet ao oes oo ce cceochencosuuna 4 246 48.9 . 686 33. 55 
PG ne Sen pede 6 155 50. 8 . 651 33. 07 
a ER I gelation sige ete 13 208 43. 3 . 613 32. 67 
Pe i aca ncakuie 12 789 49. 0 656 32. 14 
ct i a ag ee 3 134 48. 2 . 656 31. 62 
ro i le Ae ai are rtp ine il 463 53.5 . 421 22. 52 
PON ee isi De hdnicddnccccsanewen, nesoe $3 4, 187 49 8 All 30. 43 
Weavers, female: 
BP SU, SES 8 ag i 11 77 49.1 . 591 29. 02 
IE ee eT cab. aden kee 11 200 50. 9 . 528 26. 88 
TA a ne 13 453 48.9 . 567 27. 22 
INOW I rare se a 4 “4 50. 8 - 504 25. 60 
NGW Wi ho ws ab tod an necocunaanace 4 278 48.3 . $93 33. 47 
te se Sa a tp SS ee chk 6 202 49. 6 . 576 28. 57 
CCC ii a ag SCRE Se 12 170 41.8 . 564 29. 22 
ia SER peg Ls aa ea eS are ee 8 233 48.2 . 570 27. 47 
V CRU Ee Se cata ewgies 2 64 51.0 . 575 29. 33 
pa aE SIE Sa ts SE 10 261 52 4 . 304 |° 15. 93 
aa i i. de ee cnewesnabeueie 81 2, 012 49. 6 . 544 26. 98 
» Burlers, female: 
ne ib acuennaae 12 173 48.8 . 328 18. 01 
Maine. oe. eR: a aE ee a se 12 112 49. 8 . 352 7. 
a ee ec acd phndwae 15 724 48. 0 . 390 18. 72 
NOW gs eee ee 4 152 51.3 . 309 15. 85 
PU og 4 109 49 4 . 433 21. 39 
TR ee eco 6 168 48.8 . 336 16. 40 
POU en. en cwtemnane 13 18: 52.5 . 347 i& 22 
.)t:t«t ES aaa s: 12 370 48.5 . 338 16. 39 
VetT i iihiemnsubanceven.-¢2+-e-cecnecess>- 3 86 48. 1 .249}, 11.98 
Southern district. ..........._- SRI 11 183 53.9 . 196 10. 56 
Bo a a 92 2, 258 49.4 . 339 16. 75 
Menders, female: 
COMM ek aa del e.c-nccaues cceu 12 143 49. 2 421 20. 71 
Mii neon doaen-nocesaaceces- 12 182 50.9 . 421 21. 43 
DM Sa ee eae 15 743 48. 0 . 508 24.14 
NW I  EGicccaducnecnccescie scum 4 i50 52.0 . 374 19. 45 
CL —i‘(‘(‘é(aes CORSE ROG GIGS ESURE 4 124 48. 8 . 605 29. 52 
NeW FEE uiibig bobs. n0rsccl~.--0-scncsece 6 153 49.0 . 425 20 83 
POR oo ocidhdiewacecsuasence< 13 177 52. 2 474 24. 74 
en as ES mas aa 13 645 42. 2 . 484 23. 33 
VePM ti iba scene ceganeeneenuccs suse 3 65 48 4 . 357 17. 28 
SOUR a5 0 io ccccacadcacncucacccese-- 7 129 55 0 . 249 13. 70 
TOMBS sedtteictescceues sc .52.. 2.2221 .22 22... 89 2, 511 49. 3 . 459 22. 63 
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Recent Changes in Wages and Hours of Labor 


NFORMATION received by the bureau regarding recent wage 
changes is presented below in two distinct groups: Part 1 relates 





















































‘ un 
to manufacturing establishments that report monthly figures regard- ho 
ing volume of employment; while part 2 presents data obtained fron : 
trade-union agreements and other miscellaneous sources. Althouch, of 
the effort is made, it is not always possible to avoid duplication of cor 
data as between parts 1 and 2. 7 
- . . ma 
Part 1. Wage Changes in Manufacturing Industries, August, 1930 
. - e . O 
ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-THREE establishments in 33 industries fr 
a wage-rate decreases during the month ending August 15 my 
These decreases averaged 10.5 per cent and affected 24,729 employees, we 
or 86 per cent of all employees in the establishments concerned. 
TAB 
TaBLE 1.—WAGE CHANGES OCCURRING BETWEEN JULY 15, 1930, AND AUGUST 15, 193) : 
Per cent of increase 
Establishments or decrease in Employees affected 
wage rate 
| 
| Per cent of employees sans 
aged Number it bul 
Total | reporting Total In estab- | 
number jincreaseor| Range (Average omenhar lishments In all 
reporting |decrease in reporting | establish- 
wage rates increase or | ments 
| | decrease in | reporting 
wage rates 
U — 
| 
Decreases 
| 
Slaughtering and meat pack- | 
aera Seer Saapae a taney 203 3 10.0 10.0 177 99 
(ok le RHR nee etaaae 348 4| 10.0-20.0 13.7 93 | 91 
ea ipsa a inca 719 2| 5.0-16.0 6.1 22 | 67 
et aA 459 8| 4.0-10.0 8.6| 623 | 74 
Hosiery and knit goods-_--_..-_- 253 9 | 10.0-20.0 13.7 | 2,522 | 95 
ie a 231 8 | 5.0-10.0 9.9 | 2,660 | 92 
Cc t and rugs SERS aes 29 1 7.5 7.5 250 80 
Clothing, RETIRES OSES 359 2 10.0 10.0 597 100 | 
Shirts and collars......-------- 115 1 7.5 7.5 193 100 
Clothing, women’s- -------.--- 2 10.0 10.0 387 84 
Millinery lace goods___---- 122 1 10.0 10.0 11 21 ( 
Iron and steel_____......--___- 3| 5.0- 7.5 6.6 452 98 f 
Structural ironwork.__.-.-___- 173 2| 10.0-15.0 12.4 38 63 ( 
Foundry and machine-shop Che. 
"GSA ateeaia 1, 090 5 | 5.0-16.7 9.9] 6,008 92 | 
WE GS hihi nn cos chnnpns- 71 1 10.0} 10.0 35 17 | 
Machine tools...__-...---.---- 154 2} 5.0-10.0 6.6 240 100 | Oud 
Steam fittings and steam and ee 
hot-water ting apparatus. 109 3 10. 0 10.0 171 33 | 
DY ei ead ei ea 141 3 10.0 10.0 432 99 2 Met. 
Lumber, sawmills.________-_-- 609 18 | 10.0-20.0 10.6 | 4,637 98 { ; 
Lumber, millwork ___....-...-- 335 6 | 10.0-20.0 18.4] . 734 100 j Prin 
Os a a 420 8| 7.5-15.0 9.7 837 72 2 i: 
Boots and shoes_-...........-- 322 6 | 10.0-12.5 10.4 762 68 I 
Paper and SER Sa 206 2 10.0 10.0 377 35 I 
Printing, newspapers---------- 413 1 10.0 10.0 170 100 
ee 157 21 9.0-10.0 9.0 282 95 
Petroleum refining..__.....__. 76 1 10.0 10.0 202 100 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta..__- 659 17] 2.5-20.0 10.5 635 04 2 
tam: and enam ware__ 78 1 10.0 10.0 133 100 I 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
0 ae ites 165 4] 5.0-17.0 9.5 612 08 
Cc and cigarettes__......_- 200 1 10.0 10.0 29 10 ( 
a S| Haet] BB} | 
Wagons.......... % % 
Automobile tires___......-.... 6 1 10.0 10.0 55 100 ) 
4 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Part 2. Wage Changes Reported By Trade-unions Since June, 1930 


Tux Bureau of Labor Statistics has received reports from trade- 
unions, municipalities, etc., in the United States in which wage or 
hour changes have become effective for 14,222 workers. 

Building trades increases ranged from 2% to 25 cents per hour, 5 
of the 14 increases being 6% cents per hour. One decrease of 12% 
cents per hour was reported for plumbers. 

Printing trades reported increases of from $1 to $5 per week, the 
majority being $3 or under. 

Police and firemen, Washington, D. C., received increases ranging 
from $100 to $300 for privates to $2,800 per year for superintendents. 

Besides the one building-trade decrease reported above, teachers 
in Cartersville, Ill., were reduced from $10 to $15 per month and silk 
workers in Stroudsburg, Pa., suffered a reduction of 10 per cent. 


: TaBLE 2.—RECENT WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION AND LOCALITY, 
JUNE TO SEPTEMBER, 1930 
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Rate of wages Hours per week 
Date of ae 
Industry, occupation, and locality ee 
| change Before After Before | After 
change change change | change 
Building trades: ° Per hour Per hour 
Carpenters, Merced, Calif.......---.-------- | June 14 $1. 00 $1. 00 44 40 
Electrical workers— 
Rockland Co., N. Y.— | 
ee ee | June 5 1. 50 1. 50 44 40 
RRR RTE a ee SE 75 Se RR Se 
IN Ss iis 5 ace De bane | Sept. 1 1. 50 1. 5644 40 40 
ET cnn wcanees inci bnoment ea NS 75 {URS Cae 
Rese. © ......-.-..-- i oneiiataia --| July 1 1.31% 1.37% 44 40 
Laborers (marble setters’ helpers), Provi- | 
GON TE etic se csc ct. Fie 6 . 85 . 938% 44 44 
Painters, Philadelphia, Pa._...-....---..---- | Sept. 1 1.05 1.07% 44 44 
Plasterers— | 
EE ee ee meee 1.56% 1.62% 40 40 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Newport and Coving- | 
ton, Ey ARRAN wile esos ces ewoe aces | July 2 1. 50 1.62% 4414 40 
Springfield, Ohio. _-....-.-...-...------- Sept. 1 1.25 1. 50 18 18 
Plumbers and steamfitters— 
Allentown, Bethlehem, Easton, Pa------ July 1 1.20 i: 44 40 
Brockton, Mass., and vicinity---_-----_- Sept. 1 1. 25 1.37% 40 40 
Chicago, Ml., and vicinity .....-.---.___- July 1 1. 62% 1.70 44 44 
Ca Ss indsaciubeeworcinketd July 21 1.37% 1, 25 44 44 
oe ko ak ae Aug 1 1.12% 1.12% 44 40 
PE oo rectncccecesccsavescccce ee eee 1.37% 1. 43% 44 40 
Structural iron workers— 
Camden, N. J., and vicinity __...-..-...___- June 1 1. 50 1. 65 44 40 
Re cencceestacncmpeccsosse = ee 1. 50 1. 65 44 40 
Chauffeurs and teamsters: Per day Per day 
. ( Fee ee | @ $6. 00-6. 50 1g 18 
O1 Newark, PM iiiecensadenesureccnenceees June 30 (2 () (‘) 19 
‘lothing: 
IND ii0---------~-----5-------- Aug 12 (2) ¢ 44 44 
Louisville, Ky., tailors and cutters _--_...-_. (?) (?) 6 44 44 
Metal trades: Per hour Per r 
_ Detroit, Mich., pattern makers__------.-..-.- July 26/| $1.20-1.40 $0. 90-1. 00 18 1g 
Printing and publishing: 
;  Compositors— 
altimore, Md.— Per week Per week 
Nowspaper, day .--.-....----.------- June 16 $40. 00 $44. 00 44 44 
Newspaper, night --_.........-....-- — ae 43. 00 47.00 45 44 
Boone, Iowa, Ee SOS July 1 38. 40 40. 00 48 48 
Devils Lake, N. Dak.----...-..-.----.--- (?) 30. 00 35. 00 48 44-45 
Lewistown, Mont.— 
A 4 1 7 48.00 7 51.00 45 45 
TESS Ok Sa ID nn 7 42.00 7 45.00 44 44 
Mil an es gash deiecaceoesivane July 1 48. 00 (®) 48 45 
New Haven, Conn., and vicinity— 
Newspaper, day _--...........-.-..-.- — 1 45. 00 46.00 48 48 
Newspaper, night --_...............- scaled 48. 00 49. 00 48 48 
‘ Per day. § Increase, 10 per cent. 5 Increase, 5 cent. 7 And $3 bonus. 
? Not reported. 4 Variea. 6 Increase, 26 per cent. 
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TABLE 2.—RECENT WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION AND LOCA ry V 
JUNE TO SEPTEMBER, 1930—Continued ; 
| Rate of wages Hours pe: wee P 
Industry, occupation, and locality — = | 
ng Before | After Before | 4 ter I 
change change change |) ing, | 
} ! | | e 
j | | j 
Printing and publishing—C ontinued. | | r 
Compositors—C ontinued. | 
San Jose, Calif.— Per week | Perweek | | 
SS TT TE July 1 | $48. 00 | $52.00 | 44 44 g 
a, ea a 51. 00 55.50 | 44 14 
Waukegan, Ill.— | a 
Ses 2 Ley ae | Sept. 1 | 48. 00 49.00 | 48 | is t] 
i iid ile ceiitientnmiinied eget anire |--- Bement 44. 50 45. 50 44 | 44 
Electrotypers— $] 
Boston, Mass.— 1 
i i sitilick Poriinte chon stil | July 1 44. 00 46. 50 48 | 4y 
Finishers and molders _-_-__.-__.._-.- bi accies 47. 50 50. 00 48 | 4s . Oo 
Norwood, Mass.— 
SEES Sy SO aa ee a BLO rel FERS: Qi... 44. 00 46. 50 48 | 48 N 
Finishers and molders_____-_.________, ee eee 47. 50 50. 00 48 | 4 t] 
Providence, R. I.— | 
MG dite ndsiinccneancsdnecatnme iiss 44. 00 46. 50 | 48 4 Ci 
Finishers and molders__........____- i ~ ee 47. 50 50. 00 | 48 | 4s . 
Waterloo, lowa— 17 
EEE EES SE ea Oe | June 1 42. 00 44. 00 44 44 7 
Finishers and molders__..........___|_-- hs seat 45. 00 47.00 44 | 44 ‘ 
Stereotypers— : 
Dunellen, N. J.— 
SE LEI TALLER, do____- (?) 64. 00 44 44 . 
TTR RATE LE ae (?) 67. 00 44 | 44 
Fort Worth, Tex.— p 
| SET, ae eee | Sept. 8 44. 00 45. 82 44 44 
SIE es a ETS ae FS eh 44. 00 47, 36-3....- | 
Patterson and Passaic, N.J_.___.______- ‘July 17 (2) 19. 00 1g is a 
Municipal workers: | Per month Per month @ 
Carterville, Ill., teachers............__- sande ae (?) $80. 00-115. 00 |$70. 00-100. 00 40 4() 
Per hour Per hour r¢ 
Indianapolis, Ind., laborers_........._______- |; Aug. 6 $0. 20-. 50 $0. 35 (?) F 
Minneapolis, Minn., building trades on | 
ei RL CRS ER A Ea aero | Sept. 1 (?) (2) 44 4( ; 
Toledo, Ohio— | bs Per month | Per month 
Garbage teamsters..__...__...._..______- | Aug. 25 $37. 98 $37. 98 48 44 A 
EEE ERS Ee oe eer alee 34. 50 34. 50 48 44 bs | 
Washington, D. C.— 4 
ire Department— Per year Per year 
ic cintivatiinhersoccosod July 1 $1, 900-2, 400 | (2) ae 
SEE TSS RE mi ee 2, 100 ts 
Assistant marine engineer --_________- ae Ree @ 2, 460 2) Z 
EET TE a as (?) 2, 600 3 
A iviicwnsnkdinedindincces-<a« i (?) 2, 600 ) | 
Assistant superintendent of ma- 
ST ee Sater TR (2) 3, 000 (?) 
Superintendent of machinery _---_--- me Tee ts 5, 000 (?) 
RE I a ee aS “Siew . 2, 600 fs —_ 
sa: vos cchietacbbeidsiemaeiminea piping cin 2 2, 840 a 
a eas cE ie : 3, 000 (2 Fr 
lhc hinbiisdlawtnunaeda er ee 2) 2, 460 (? Bi 
Deputy fire marshal .__.............-. eR g 3, 000 @ 3 
oie ies a ee (3 5, 000 (2) Ge 
Battalion chiefengineer____...._.___- er ee (?) 4, 500 (?) C3 
ee chiefengineer_...........__- tee? WSS bs 5, 000 (?) 
Gee eee... 25.--..... a Se 2) 8, 000 (?) 
Police Department— 
I, Hai Sk os nocd dn oes ..-do_._.| $1, 800-2, 100 1, 900-2, 400 (?) 
RE ER Sam aera ee anegege ae | ee 2, 400 2, 750 tS 
SE SIE AEE a BEST scotia te. ci 2, 700 3, 050 2) W 
he ERIE a aE ae me ea 3, 000 3, 600 (2) 
joe Saeip OES RE Ga: Pe RS aaa ae “es 3, 200 4, 500 2) 
Ass t superintendent. ....._..__- Sat eee 3, 500 5, 000 : 
Superintendent....................-- a" PRE 5, 200 8, 000 a 0} 
Textiles: pf 
East Stroudsburg, Pa., silk workers__.......| June 10 (4) (5) 50 0 t] 
1 Per day. 2 Not reported. 4 Varied. 8 Decrease, 10 per cent. G 
e cl 
There were 2,332 workers who adopted the 5-day week in varivus * 
. o S 9 > “4 Pe 1 
groups, and all building trades employed on municipal work in Min .. 


apolis, Minn., will hereafter enjoy the short week. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in the Iron and Steel Industry of 
Certain European Countries 


HE following summary of the report ' of a British delegation on 
T eae conditions in the iron and steel industry of certain 
European countries is taken from the Ministry of Labor Gazette for 
July, 1930, the only change being the addition of United States cur- 
rency equivalents to the wage table as there given. 

The Economic Advisory Council have issued the report of a dele- 
gation which recently visited France, Belgium, Luxemburg, Germany, 
and Czechoslovakia in order to obtain information as to conditions in 
the iron and steel industries in those countries. The delegation con- 
sisted of Mr. J. A. Gregorson, general secretary of the Iron and Steei 
Trades Employers’ Association, Mr. R. Dennison, assistant secretary 
of the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation, and two officers of the 
Ministry of Labor. The report contains information with regard to 
the war and postwar position of the iron and steel industry in each 
country, production, exports, employment and unemployment, organ- 
ization among the workers, the extent of collective bargaining, 
systems of wage payment, wages and allowances, hours of work, over- 
time rates, and social services, based on particulags collected from 
Government departments, employers’ organizations, individual em- 
ployers’ organizations, individual employers, and trade-unions. 

On the basis of the information obtained by the delegation, estimates 
are given of the average normal weekly earnings of skilled, semiskilled, 
and unskilled workmen at blast furnaces, steel-melting plants, and 
rolling mills, and of all classes of workers in the industry, at January— 
February, 1930, as shown below: 


AVERAGE NORMAL WEEKLY EARNINGS OF SKILLED, SEMISKILLED, AND UN- 
SKILLED MEN AT BLAST FURNACES, 8TEEL-MELTING PLANTS, AND ROLLING 
MILLS, AND OF ALL CLASSES OF WORKERS IN THE INDUSTRY, JANUARY-FEB- 

U . 








| | } 


























| Skilled | Semirkilled | Unskilled | All classes 
| | | 
Country | ] 
| English| U.S. |English| U.S. | English| U.S. |English| U.S. 
currency currency | currency) Currency currency! curr wasda eeg ency currency 
a oe a | 
|} & @, s. d. 8. d. | a @ 
eg, TO 5 2 51 6) $1253] 40 3) $0.79; 32 2] $7.83, 37 0O $9. 00 
Belgie ta tsi 2. to. 53 9| 1308] 38 10} 945! 30 10! 7.50/ 35 5 8. 62 
Luxemburg........-..------- 49 2} 11.96] 38 10| 945) 32 0] 7.79) 36 7 8.90 
eke. 2 a TS 68 6; 16.67; 52 10|; 1286) 47 Oj; 11.44; 50 11 12. 39 
Czechoslovakia......----..--- 58 5} 1421] 32 11] 801| 23 2] 5.64) 30 5 7.40 
} 








The figures represent total earnings, inclusive of family allowances, 
where paid, and all other cash allowances. 

The normal weekly hours of work at the blast furnaces, computed 
on the basis of the period between the normal time of starting and 
finishing the week’s work, were generally 56; at steel-melting plants 
they mostly ranged from 48 in Czechoslovakia to 52 in Belgium and 
Germany, with somewhat longer hours, in some cases, on certain 
classes of work; and at rolling mills they were usually 48. The report - 





' Great Britain. Economic Advisory Council. Report of delegation on the industrial conditions in the 


(cna ae industries in France, Belgium, Luxemburg, Germany, and Czechoslovakia. London, 1930, 
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gives particulars of the statutory provisions regulating hours of labor 
in the five countries. 

The particulars given in regard to some of the other points dei t 
with are briefly summarized below: 

France.—Since the war, the industry has considerably increased i's 
capacity and output and has been equipped with the most modern 
plant. In addition, the valuable ore fields of Alsace-Lorraine are now 
at the disposal of the industry. There is no unemployment. On tiie 
contrary, the postwar development has been so great that there his 
been a serious shortage of labor, which has been met by the importa- 
tion of foreign labor on a large scale. There is no effective organiz:- 
tion among the workers and no system of collective agreements such 
as exists in Great Britain, wage contracts being mata between thie 
employer and the individual workman. State schemes of social sery- 
ices have not been developed to the same extent as in Great Britain. 
Systems of family and other allowances and various social services, 
however, were in operation at most of the works. 

Belgium.—The industry has considerably increased its capacity and 
output since the war, and has become equipped with the most modern 
plant. Some foreign labor is employed, but the large majority of 
workers are Belgians. There is little or no unemployment. While 
there is a representative trade-union, basic wage rates are fixed by 
negotiation between the employer and the individual workmen, and 
there is only a very limited system of collective bargaining. State 
schemes of social services have not been developed to the same extent 
as in Great Britain. Social allowances, however, are provided in the 
form of company houses at nominal rents, cheap food supplies, etc., 
and there are family allowance systems at many works. 

Luxemburg.—Productive capacity and output have been greatly 
increased since the war and the equipment has been modernized and 
improved. There has been a large importation of foreign workers. 
No unemployment was found. Although there is a trade-union, there 
is no such system of collective agreements as in Great Britain, wage 
contracts being made between the employers and the individual 
workers. A State system of social services covers sickness, accident, 
invalidity and old-age insurance, and some provision for unemploy- 
ment. Various social allowances and services are also provided by thie 
employers. 

Germany.—N otwithstanding a large amount of reconstruction and 
improvement in equipment, the German iron and steel industry is 
seriously affected by competition from France, Belgium, and Luxem- 
burg, and there is much unemployment. The workers are compara- 
tively well organized in trade-unions and there is an extensive systein 
of collective agreements, supplemented by conciliation and arbitra- 
tion machinery. There is a highly developed State system of social 
insurances and of poor relief. 

Czechoslovakia.—The iron and steel industry has shown marked 
development in recent years and there is little unemployment. Tlie 
majority of the workers are organized in trade-unions, and wages are 
regulated by collective agreements. There are compulsory systeus 
of sickness, maternity, invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and orphar’ 
insurance, to which employers and workers contribute, and accident 
insurance is compulsory on the employers. There is no system of 
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compulsory unemployment insurance, but the Government grants 
subsidies to the unemployment insurance funds of trade-unions. 





www 


Hours of Labor in Germany in 1930 


HE German General Confederation of Labor Unions has been 

obtaining data on the hours of labor of its members since 1924, 
covering the following seven industry groups: Building trades, print- 
ing, chemical, woodworking, metal, shoe, and textile industries.' 

The latest investigation undertaken, from February 10 to February 
15, 1930, covers over 63,500 establishments with 2,700,033 union 
members, whose actual hours, including overtime, were reported by 
746 local union committees to headquarters of the confederation. 

The figures _— relate to a large proportion of the union member- 
ship, the smallest proportion investigated amounting to 54 per cent 
and the highest to 68 per cent of the membership. This permits a 
rather reliable judgment on the average hours of labor in the seven 
branches of industry quoted above. 

Exact comparison of the latest investigation with those undertaken 
in previous years can not be made as the investigations in previous 
years were not made regularly in the same months or seasons and not 
always the same method of counting was applied. Nevertheless, the 

comparison is of interest, showing certain trends in the movement of 
| hours of labor in Germany. 

It should be understood that hours of labor during the severe and 
increasing industrial depression and unemployment with which Ger- 
many is beset necessarily tend to decrease rather than increase, as the 
results of the investigations in various years show. 


NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED AND PER CENT EMPLOYED PART TIME AND 












































FULL TIME 
Num-| Number covered | Per cent of workers employed 
ber of 
local 
r union Full time 
ime of investigation com- 
mit- — Work Part 
tees bo orkers | time |Under 4g | Over | Over | Over 
report- 43 | hours [18 to 51/51 to 54) 54 
ing hours hours | hours | hours 
May 12 to 17, 1924.._..______- 533 | 46,122 | 2,453,523 |...___- 5.8] 39.5] 83] 334 13.0 
Nov. 3 to8, 1924.__....._.__.. 419 51, 166 | 2, 362,820 9.3 4.1] 412 6.7 | 28.0 10.7 
April 25 to 30, 1927__.._.._.__. 562 57,895 | 2, 533, 147 4.6 6.3] 41.1] 10.5] 25.2 12.3 
Oct. 24 to 90, 1087............. 535 67,099 | 2,904, 849 5 eg 6.0; 49.6) 14.4] 22.1 6.2 
at) ae 556 73, 288 | 3,101,078 | 11.3 6.5] 55.6] 11.3] 119 3.4 
Feb. 10 to 15, 1930__....___. 746 63,502 | 2,700,033 | 22.9 6.4) 53.5 8.1 ame | 2.0 
sccaiagha i | 





While in October, 1927, the part-time workers were only 1.7 per 
cent of all workers, in February, 1930, they formed 22.9 per cent 
of the total. This shift from full time to part time is to be explained 
among other causes, by the continued industrial depression and the 
unemployment situation. In this connection it should be noted that 
17.2 per cent of the workers under investigation still work more than . 
48 hours a week. 





' Gewerkschafts Zeitung, Berlin, Mar. 15, 1930, pp. 166-170. 
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The following table shows the per cent of workers employed . | 
48 hours a week, in the seven industry groups investigated, du: ing 
February 10 to 15, 1930: 


PER CENT OF WORKERS EMPLOYED OVER 48 HOURS PER WEEK AS NORMAL ' 
AND AS OVERTIME 








Over 54 hy 


Over 48 to 51 hours | Over 51 to 54 hours 

















Industry group As nor- | As over-| Asnor- | As over-| Asnor- | As. ¢y 
mal time time mal time time mal time titne 
ae Ca oni tec cte Se L3 1.7 0.5 0.8 0. 5 
IE ape aS hh a aa ae. ap: age 5d 1.3 .3 .4 .0 ; 
ne wales 1.8 EST’ «' &8 7 1.7 
pS EE ee ee 1.1 .4 .4 -4 <a 
ARIS ig oS ale Ses a A ele 7.6 1.5 9.0 1.1 2.7 
ENED INS GFR pea RS CS ST Oe ee en, 1.4 .3 4 .9 | 
I att ctl oid eieity <aietlek Sure. areal 6.1 8.9 2.6 4.4 . 














The above table shows that metal and textile industries had {o; 
February, 1930, the highest percentage of workers whose hour- of 
labor were over 48 a week. 





Earnings and Hours of Labor in Printing Trades in Germany, 


June, 1929 


HE Federal Statistical Office of Germany made an investigation 

of actual earnings and hours of labor of workers engaged in the 
printing trades in Germany in June, 1929, covering 400 localities, 
982 establishments, and 46,212 workers. The results of the investi- 
gation are shown in the following tables: ' 


TABLE 1.—ACTUAL HOURLY EARNINGS AND UNION RATES OF WAGES IN PRINIINNG 
TRADES IN JUNE, 1929 


[Conversions on basis of 1 pfennig=0.238 cent] 


























. Actual hourly earn-| py jon rate per hour | Per cen! 
ings actual 
Occupation and age group U.8. cur- UA.eur-| form of 
Pfennigs|} rency | Pfennigs| rency union 
(cents) (cents) rate 
Hand compositors: 
ek pa eeaewided 101.8 24. 2 99. 0 | 23. 6 02.3 
de ioc wes ekenmcnes 116. 0 27. 6 100. 5 | 25. 8 06.9 
eh a mann cmosnecume dae | 133. 7 31.8 118.3 | 28. 2 3.0 
Machine compositors: 
CS SEE LES SLP LAER OED 124. 6 29. 7 117.1 | 27.9 4 
ein Foe gE SD DL Ne ' 150.5 35. 8 128. 9 | 30. 7 6.7 
| REN i ES an ne ae aes app coer. 170. 4 40. 6 141. 1 33. 6 | 20.8 
Pressmen: 
ay Se en ei ees 106. 4 25. 3- 100. 4 23. 9 | 06.0 
ee oe Sires 121.3 28.9 109. 5 26.1 | 00. 7 
NS RE ea eaR ey are 139. z 33. 1 119. 0 23.3 | 17.0 
Newspaper pressmen, over 24 years............------ 155. 8 37.1 119. 9 28. 5 0.9 
Stercotypers, over 2% years..................--..-.--- 164. 0 39. 0 119.5 28. 4 | 2 
Helpers: » 
en Ween Me ar 5 ok ee ee sy ads 82. 8 19.7 78.3 18. 6 05.4 
SEPT EEE TOE RE 92. 4 22.0 87.2 20. 8 05.9 
oe et awe cai 114.5 27.3 103. 7 24.7 0.4 
Helpers, female: 
NET Li AE TREC 47.4 11.3 45. 6 10. 9 4.0 
Cree ee ee 54.2 12.9 51.1 12.2 Hi. 0 
IRE SE SSE RES i ence ees. pope ere 63. 4 15.1 57.5 13.7 0.3 
Feeders, female: =a 
a gS pea et eek eo ae. ae ee em 59. 3 14.1 58.7 14.0 01.0 
Pe ere a Rs os 8 nn genes ~> sen 64.0 15.2 63. 2 15,0 Nd 
kha cla suman peaking 73. 4 17.5 69.7 16. 6 05.4 














1 Germany. Statistisches Reichsamt. Wirtschaft und Statistik, Apr. 2 (pp. 337-348) and July !'): 
542-544), 1930. 
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TABLE 2.—HOURS OF LABOR PER WEEK IN JUNE, 1929 








- —————_—_——_—————oorowrrrr SS a - ———————— —— 











Per cent working— 
{ 
Occupation and age group tina 
Inder ; _| Over 48 
48 hours 48 hours hours 
Hand compositors, time work: 
2} Vi ria hab a ca banned ananeubanne usd eneaees 24.6 52.9 22.5 
OVOr IRR ate en Sek dea cle ee eae 28. 4 46. 3 25. 3 
Over 24 Years EE Oe tabienaih Sb nd nip ams in kiwabn einen ose iepaeadhe edn 10. 0 63. 1 26. 9 
Hand compositors, piecework, en i Dg RES EE OTE REIS 29. 1 59. 5 11.4 
Machine compositors, time work: 
9) call 005d « winictinns skwaewsnwiigdunianaectnaaabugunamban 14.0 55. 8 30. 2 
Over 21 to 24 years._....._-- WAL ENTREE BIB Ee pee ES Oe pe Leese LA RL 27.0 45.1 27.9 
OV Gt Es eb tiie Souk St ata abe te gabe le dpe eae nee 13.1 53. 6 33.3 
Machine compositors, piecework: Over 24 years. -__...-....-------------- 27.9 40. 2 31.9 
Various helpers, time work: 
Pressmen-— 
pI MEI ee Ar RISERS = AE RM wR De) 25. 9 51.1 23.0 
IG Fe Si is od ne haere Sab eMC weet ee ce as 28. 0 43. 9 28. 1 
SNR RN Lae RR GEA CeO RAE Reet Si eee. CEN Sete ose Seta Ne 11.1 64.9 24.0 
Newspaper: prossmoen, over 24 years... .........5---.- 2-2 een eee 9.8 47.5 42.7 
StSGd INCU I As gelih a ncinns nna omamnunuceniianamelinotek 24. 1 41.1 34.8 
All Rs on ce pumas Sees aaa uiia ween ee ea eal rae 13. 4 58. 3 28.3 














The investigation of actual earnings and hours of labor of workers 
mgaged in lithographic work in Germany in June, 1929, covering 
108 loc valities, 353 establishments, and 14,251 workers gave the fol- 

| whe results: 


| Taste 3.—ACTUAL WEEKLY EARNINGS AND HOURS OF LABOR IN LITHOGRAPHIC 
WORK IN JUNE, 1929 


[Conversions on basis of mark = 23.8 cents] 




















| 
Weekly earn- Weekly earn- 
ings | ings 
Vouty ‘ . ‘ i 
- Occupation and age group vo ours ccupation and age group : ours 
‘ United! of labor Btates of labor 
a Marks) *Gur- Marks} “eur. 
a rency rency 
» On flat-bed press: Others, male: 
cE Piet PO cio ncicnsien 38. 38 | $9.13 46. 7 Over 17 to 19 years--._-- 27. 02 | $6. 43 48.5 
After first year—24 Over 19 to 21 years. -_._- 35.93 | 8.55 48.5 
years of age and un- Over 21 to 24 years. ___- 42. 47 | 10.11 49.2 
ype hoe Ce a 48. 89 | 11. 64 46. 6 Over 24 years__-_.....-- 51. 28 | 12. 20 49. 2 
Over 24 years of age..-_| 63.03 | 15.00 47.4 || Feeders, female: 
- On offset press: Over 17 to 19 years___._| 23.65 | 5.62 47.8 
First Seen sss 42.48 | 10.11 47.4 Over 19 to 21 years_-__- 28.02 | 6.67 47.6 
After’ first year—24 | Over 21 years......----| 31.06 | 7.39] 46.5 
years of age and un- Delive: y tenders, female: 
de. SL ah Aen 62. 05 | 14.77 47.5 Over 17 to 19 years_-_-_-- 23.00 | 5.47 46.7 
Over 24 years of age.._.| 76.86 | 18.29 47.9 Over 19 to 21 years. _-__- 25.76 | 6.13 47.4 
Lithographers: Over 21 years _....---- 28,03 | 6.67 46.7 
First Waele ge ce 37.73 | 8.98 45.8 || Otbers, female: 
After first year—24 Over 17 to ‘9 years... __- 20.74 | 494 47.7 
years of age and un- Over 19 to 21 years____- 23.21 | 5.52 47.1 
’ a ivi eine ia 49.47 | 11.78 46.4 Over 21 years. --.--.--..- 26.07 | 6.20 46.7 
iver ears of ----| 65. 56 | 15. 60 47.0 
Stone nolisiaees _ 
Over 21 to 24 years... .. 43.32 | 10.31 48.9 
Over 24 years. ........- 51.03 | 12.15 48.1 
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Wages and Output in English Coal-Mining Industry in March, 
1930 


N ITS issue for August, 1930, the English Ministry of Labor 

Gazette gives data as to the output, costs, and proceeds of the 
coal-mining industry for the quarter ending March 31, 1930, based 
on a statement prepared by the mines department. The statement 
covers mines which produced about 97 per cent of the total quantity 
of coal mined during the quarter. The total quantity of saleable 
coal produced was 64,749,447 tons, of which 59,957,599 tons were 
disposable commerically. 

After deducting the proceeds of the miners’ coal, the net costs 
amounted to £39,985,536 ($194,729,560), or 13s. 4.06d. ($3.25) a ton, 
while the proceeds from commercial sales came to £43,327 ,()72 
($211,002,840), equivalent to 14s. 5.43d. ($3.52) per ton, thus giving 
a credit balance of 1s. 1.37d. (27 cents) per ton. Every district 
showed a credit balance, ranging from 7.19d. (15 cents) per ton in 
Scotland to 1s. 11.4d. (47 cents) in South Derbyshire, Leicestershire, 
Cannock Chase, and Warwickshire. 

The average output per man-shift worked was 21.94 hundred- 
weights, the district averages ranging from 18.03 hundredweights in 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Staffordshire to 24.60 hundred- 
weights in North Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire. Average earn- 
ings per man-shift worked ranged from 7s. 7.48d. ($1.86) in Northum- 
berland to 10s. 3.64d. ($2.51) in North Derbyshire and Notting- 
hamshire. 

Information as to the value of allowances in kind is also given in the return, 
based, so far as Northumberland and Durham are concerned, on returns fur- 
nished for the purpose of the wages ascertainments, and, for other districts, on 
information supplied by the mining associatiorf of Great Britain. For Cireat 
Britain as a whole the average value of such allowances was 4.85d. [10 cents] 
per shift, the amounts ranging from 0.62d. [1.3 cents] in Lancashire, Cheshire, 
and North Staffordshire to 1s. 0.96d. [26.3 cents] in Northumberland and Is. 1.1 4d. 
[26.6 cents] in Durham. 

The following table gives comparative data for the first quarter of 
each year, beginning with 1924. The credit and debit balances are 
calculated on the quantity of coal disposable commercially, and in 
calculating the earnings per man-shift worked, the value of allowances 
in kind has been excluded. 


RETURNS OF ENGLISH COAL INDUSTRY AT SPECIFIED PERIODS 



































Credit or debit bal- | Earnings per man- 
ance per ton shift worked 
Tons of sal- I a 
Quarter ending Workers 4 

Mar. 31— | Med United | e™mPloyed | PMSitt United 

——— h States worked | English | states 

cy currency currency currency 

8. d. cuts, ee” ; 

ERR ees 67, 047,657 | +2 9.63 | +$0.68 1, 111, 280 17. 79 10 2.82 $2.8 
LETT TE 62, 458,898 | +0 6.13 +.12 1, 074, 079 17. 98 10 7.58 2.8 
AEA 66, 071,166 | +1 499 +. 34 1, 074, 305 18. 46 10 479 2. 8 
63, 329,641} +1 2.41 +. 29 969,943} 20.66) 10 7.12 2. 58 
ai ticcsinick bcasntcnae 61, 833,281 | —O 9.34 —.19 921, 448 21. 24 9 5.02 24 
SERRE: 63, 851,058 | +0 9.15 +.19 880, 941 22. 13 9 2.69 2.4 
SORE SA 64, 749,447 | +1 1.37 +. 27 911, 218 21. 94 9 3.25 2.4 
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Wages Established by Collective Agreement in Italy 
Wages of Marble, Granite, and Stone Workers in Province of Turin 


REPORT from William W. Heard, American consul at Turin, con- 
tains a copy of an agreement made May 22, 1930, between the 
workers and employers:in the marble, granite, and stone industries 
of the Province of Turin. The parts of the agreement relating to 
wages and hours of labor are here given: 

The normal number of hours is 8 per day and 48 per week. Employ- 
ees in the Province away from the quarry work 7 hours from Decem- 
ber to February, 8 hours from March to May, 9 hours from June to 
August, and 8 hours from September to November. 

Rates for overtime are 20 per cent extra for the first two hours and 
30 per cent thereafter, and 50 per cent extra for holidays; double 
rates are paid for night work between 10 p. m. and 6 a.m. Those 
cutting marble and stone receive 10 per cent extra for overtime work 
done between the regular turns. No work is to be done on holidays 
and Sundays, but 48 hours’ pay is to be given for a week’s work. 

® Piecework 1s to be arranged in such a way as to give the pieceworker 
15 per cent more than the ordinary day worker. 

The agreement is effective from May 22, 1930 for one year, and may 
be continued for another year if neither party objects. The wages 
set by agreement are as follows: 


DAILY WAGES OF MARBLE AND STONE WORKERS IN PROVINCE OF TURIN 


{Conversions into United States currency on basis of lira= 5.3 cents] 

















At the quarry Away from the quarry 

Occupation United United 

Lire States Lire States 

currency currency 

SSE STG EE TET SO eS RO EIT 4.11 $0. 22 3. 60 $0. 19 
Marble and stone cutters, first class___............-._-- 3. 51 .19 3. 00 - 16 
Marble and stone cutters, second class______._.....___- 3. 10 - 16 2. 60 14 
Marble and stone designers, first class.._............__- 3. 51 19 3. 00 - 16 
Marble and stone designers, second class___..........-- 3. 00 - 16 2. 50 -13 
el nwa aumetain 1. 55 . 08 1. 40 07 
I eR 2. 30 oan 1.90 -10 
Boys, under 16 years of age............................- 85 05 75 . 04 














' Apprentices are those who have worked at least three consecutive years at cutting or designing. 


_A worker who has to travel more than 3 kilometers (2 miles) from 
his shop or residence receives travel expense. If he has to stay over- 
night where at work he receives 20 lire ($1.06) for lodging and two 
meals and 6 lire (32 cents) for lunch daily. 


Wages of Building Workers in Province of Rome 


Accorpine to Il Lavoro Fascista of August 5, 1930, the following 
Provisions are contained in the agreement of August 1, 1930, between 
the National Fascist Building Constructors Federation of Rome and 


the National Fascist Building Industry Union of the Province of 
ome. 
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The hours are ordinarily eight per day except during Jui» {, 
October, when certain provisions are observed that are not ment. ne 
in the printed report. Work in Rome begins not earlier than 7.3) 
a. m. from October to March and not before 7 a. m. from Ap)! t, 
September, and in the Province outside the city not before 7 .. ) 
from October to March and not before 6 a. m. from April to ~\). 
tember. The lunch period is to be not more than one hour. 

Overtime rates are: For week days, 20 per cent extra for {irs 
two hours, and 30 per cent thereafter; for hobdaie 30 per cent ¢ <tr: 
and for night work 50 per cent extra. 

For special work—working in ditches, tunnels, dark plac:~, 9) 
open wells more than three meters (10 feet) deep, towers an! «) 
elevations, restoring or demolishing dangerous parts of buildings, ji, 
working in water—25 per cent extra must be paid; for work in dark 
wells, 30 per cent extra; for work in caissons with compresse«| ir, 
30 per cent when working less than 10 meters (33 feet) below the sur- 
face, 50 per cent when 10 to 14 meters (33 to 46 feet), 75 per cent 
when 14 to 17% meters (46 to 57 feet), and 100 per cent when over 
17% meters. When working in water, rubber boots, caps, and coats 
are to be furnished as needed. 

The Province is divided into four zones. Any one directed to work 
outside the zone where he ordinarily works receives 30 per cent «xtra 
with lodging and travel expenses. ‘Tools are to be furnished assist nts 
according to the local custom, and must be returned in good condition. 
Piece rates are to be fixed in such a way that the pieceworker wil 
receive 10 per cent more than that received by day labor. For work 
in malarial zones 5 per cent additional must be paid. 

The more important occupations are paid at the following scale: 


HOURLY WAGES OF BUILDING TRADES IN PROVINCE OF ROME 
[Conversions into United States currency on basis of lira=5.3 cents] 


























First zone Second zone| Third zone | Fourt!. zone 
Occupation U.S. U.S. U.S. U8. 
| Lire | ecur- | Lire | cur- | Lire | cur- | Lire = cur- 
rency rency rency rency 
a eee eee baamsees | 3.35 | $0.18 | 3.25 | $0.17) 3.00] $0.16) 2. 
Apprentices and helpers__------.--.---------- | 2.90 -15| 265 -14] 235 vee 2. 25 
pp roms terracers, wheelbarrowmen, mor- 

Ne linn ricten inet melding dedeie thi 2. 75 15} 2.20 .12} 2.10 11 | 1.70 0 
I itttiietiiicipatusncscsssistopeapenets< 1.45 08 | 1.35 .07/ 1.10] .06] 1.10 06 
bE TEE eee ay a ASTI DY Ne ee Rare ie Ae 1, 15 .06 | 100 -05 | 1.00 
SS LEE AL, RS 3. 65 .19| 3.50 .19} 3.30 17} 3.10 
Cement workers’ helpers.-_--.--.-....---..---- 3.15 .17| 2.90 15} 260 14] 2.50 i 

NN i sis ok 5 hi be do See ou 3. 70 .20| 3.55 19} 3.35 18} 3.15 
Inderatmers merpeds. . .........-.......2. 3.15 .17| 2.90 15| 260 14} 2.50 
M a a 3. 35 -18| 3.25 -17 | 3.00 -16} 2.90 
M ESR RRR nate are te Bg 2. 90 15 2. 65 14 2. 35 as a 20 
Carpenters, first class_--.......-..------------ 3. 35 18} 3.25] .17] 3.00] .16) 2% 

arpenters, second Class___.............-....- 2. 90 15| 2.65 -14| 2.35 ame & 2! 

lackemiths, first Class......................- 3. 35 18 | 3.25 -17| 3.00 -16) 2.90 
Blacksmiths, second class... .............--.-- 2. 90 15; 2.65 14 2. 35 er 22 

RE FELIS ate Ae OT 3. 35 18} 3.25 .17 |} 3.00 .16 2. 90) 
Electricians, second class_..........-...------ LW 15 | 2.65 144 235 aa} 22 
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Other classes of workers not mentioned in the table are to be paid 
at proportionate rates. Work done in the communes not mentioned 
in the agreement is to be performed at 10 per cent less than in the 
fourth zone. The contract is effective for a year from August 18, 
i930, and may be renewed for another year if agreed to two months 
before termination. 
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Wages in Barcelona, 1925 and 1929 


HE following table, showing wage rates prevailing in Barcelona 
12 1925 and 1929, is taken from a report of the United States 
consul at Barcelona, Frank A. Henry, dated July 19, 1930: 


AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES IN BARCELONA FOR THE SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, 
1925 AND 1929 


[Exchange value of peseta= 14.3 cents in 1925; 14.7 cents in 1929] 
































1925 | 1929 
Occupation ie Pi 
a }. S. eur- ere J. 8. cur- 
Pesetas rency Pesetas rency 
NOT ens hehe ee diva new nnachavens sane spaaace 1. 27 $0. 18 1. 50 $0. 22 
CORI iis nate nan on cawceee saneeapnibin amente 1. 56 . 22 1.19 ota 
PPI ee Bos os sae wk ecb wat rgeie maken 1. 25 . 18 1. 50 22 
Piha ainda nen Hons nectandnccubesereacawod 1. 26 . 18 1. 50 om 
Casi oo oo wise s ob bara oe kee sans 1. 06 Ae . 96 .14 
NEES OSE A Ce ee OR MNT e ee STN sKe ME IGN): (ES U er rot ees vs 1. 63 24 
TE TE RS A EE eS Ms eres, Uelfe Sbne SiO . 99 - 15 
Ce, oe oe ae eee 1.50 - 21 1. 25 . 18 
ete biti ok Sa decnwadec atiaomenawos 1. 60 es) 1, 38 - 20 
V SI Atl 8 tals aa ee oa cena enewasbegelnen 1. 30 .19 1.10 - 16 
PR nn ee oe sc. aveosanpaeunsueindl 1. 37 - 20 1. 63 . 24 
Lin GUase ae shee Spee oon dane dekees shed 1. 62 .23 2. 29 . 34 
RG ss a ee ee ee. ae 1. 87 2d 1. 62 24 
i eo ct ote Ganeeaunee 1. 50 21 1, 25 18 
ge.””~”~”~”~C”:Ct*titCt ES EE in eee Sir ewe eo met Helles er oen iN . 93 .14 
Un ee swede nee ne 1.35 .19 1. 28 19 
lente eo a ee ek 1.00 14 . 69 -10 
3” RES a REE, Me veneyncen nee censeeee ree crt 1. 02 16 
Railwas, gee 1ereoe. OG RUM)... eh es ech ec 1.05 . 15 
OO eg et a 1. 37 | . 20 1. 25 18 
} 





Wages in Switzerland, 1929 


REPORT of the wages of workers injured in industrial accidents 

in various industries in Switzerland during 1929 is given in the 
July, 1930, issue of La Vie Economique, published by the Federal 
Department of Public Economy. 

The wages are reported for five classes of workers—foremen and 
master workmen, skilled and partly skilled workers, unskilled workers, 
women, and young persons under 18 years of age. In general, the 
wages in 1929 showed a slight advance over those paid in 1928. 

The daily wages of the four classes of adult workers mentioned 
above, who were injured in accidents in 1929, ranged from 86 to 148 
per cent higher than in 1913 but the range in “‘real’”’ wages, (i.e., 
measured by the cost of living) was from 16 to 54 per cent. 

_ The following table shows the average daily wages of Swiss workers 
in 1913 and 1929 and index numbers of actual wages and real wages’ 
in 1929, by industry groups: 
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AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF WORKERS INJURED IN ACCIDENTS IN 8WITZERL \\p 
IN 1913 AND 1929 AND INDEX NUMBERS OF ACTUAL WAGES AND REAL WAGE: 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc= 19.3 cents] 





——————S = ers oe aS Nn 


























é ; Index numbers 
Average wages paid (1913= 100) 
Industry group —————— _ 
Actual ki 
1913 1929 wages | Wiures 
= 7 
U.S U.S | 
Foremen: Francs | currency | Francs currency 
Metal industry ---......--------------- 8. 85 $1. 71 16. 65 $3. 21 185 HN? 
i a od os cath binceumageard 7. 60 1. 47 16. 6B 3. 09 211 13] 
ba Lo: 7. 61 1. 47 15. 63 3. 02 205 17 
See 7.41 1. 43 14. 96 2. 89 202 38 
Food products and tobacco-_.__-.-.--.-- 7.89 1. 52 17. 16 3.31 217 135 
Skilled and semiskilled workers: 
Metal and machine industries_-_-_------ 6. 36 1. 23 12. 08 2. 33 190 118 
ae ripen 6. 20 1. 20 13. 19 2. 55 213 139 
oo SETTLE AT AIOE 5. 58 1.08 11. 69 2. 26 209 130) 
Cioouks amt wetenes...... ..........-..- 6. 78 1.31 12. 65 2. 44 187 If 
Food products and tobacco- ---------- 5. 86 Ls 13. 89 2. 68 237 147 
Manufacture of vehicles_-_-_--.-.------- 4.78 . 92 1a 2.18 236 147 
a Be ines asa ie anemia ota 6. 19 1. 19 14. 13 2. 73 228 42 
Gas and water stations___........----- 6. 35 1.2 15. 75 3. 04 248 Li 
Unskilled workers: 
Metal and machine industries____----- 4. 88 .94 9. 50 1. 83 195 12] 
SS Ca aettaae 4.75 . 92 10. 23 1,97 215 134 
TN hee ceenlee 4. 29 . 83 8. 85 1.71 206 128 
Stone and earth products-_-----_--.---- 4.41 . 85 9. 53 1. 84 216 134 
ne on eneinn 4. 59 . 89 10. 31 1.99 225 140 
Food products and tobacco----------- 5. 30 1. 02 11. 27 2.18 213 139 
Commercial establishments - - --------- 5. 28 1. 02 10. 94 2.11 207 124 
Riines Gee weeiries... ...........-_..-. 5. 09 . 98 9. 48 1. 83 186 116 
SN liek tbc sch aes dans eto enim ciao 4. 57 . 88 8. 61 1. 66 188 117 
Women: 
te aia 3. 18 . 61 6. 53 1. 26 205 127 
ices 3. 83 me 7. 28 1. 41 190 18 
Food products and tobacco-_--_-.----..-- 2. 63 - 51 5. 63 1. 09 214 133 
Young persons (under 18 years of age): 
Metal and machine industries____---_- 2. 78 . 54 4. 65 . 90 167 104 
a cece Mec sien ta os aio 3. 88 . 75 7.64] = 1.47 197 122 
7 en ep coe 4 Snape ae ner 2. 60 . 50 4. 52 ae 174 10M 
Stone and earth products__-_ _.-.....-- 3. 26 . 63 5. 69 1.10 175 109 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Summary for August, 1930 


MPLOYMENT decreased 1.4 per cent in August, 1930, as 
compared with July, and pay-roll totals decreased 2.6 per cent, 
according to reports made to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The industrial groups surveyed, the number of establishments 
reporting in each group, the number of employees covered, and the 
total pay rolls for one week, for both July and August, together with 
the per cent of change in August, are shown in the following summary : 


SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, JULY AND AUGUST, 1930 









































Employment Pay roll in 1 week 
Estab- Per Per 
Industrial group rie | 2 : — of . ‘ = of 
men | August, | change August, | change 
July, 1930, ““139 July, 1930 1930 ng 
1. Manufacturing- -------- 13, 520 | 3,103,114 | 3,034,259 || —2.1 | $76,837,119 | $74, 168, 247 1—2.6 
® Coal mining. -.--.------- 1, 368 289, 447 280,273 | —3.2 6, 613, 621 6, 574, 671 —0.6 
Asie civincnnda 153 94, 521 82,693 | —12.5 , 699, 424 2, 532, 797 —6.2 
Bituminous - ---------- 1,215 194,926 197,580; +1.4 3, 914, 197 4, 041, 274 43,3 
3. Metalliferous mining_-_- 335 51, 616 50, 619 —1.9 1, 387, 620 1, 370, 686 —1,2 
‘ Que and nonme- 
tallie mining. __.____- 731 36, 865 36,589 | —0.7 932, 434 936, 626 +0. 4 
5. Crude petroleum pro- | 
dane. ...+-<.......- 540 26, 217 25,600 | —2.4 920, 829 895, 304 —2.8 
6. Public utilities. _.....___- + 11,277 757, 502 750, 691 —0.9 | 22,974,452 | 22,390, 197 —2.5 
Telephone and _ tele- 
al ee RAP a 7, 864 353, 169 348, 938 —1,.2 10, 232, 176 9, 838, 986 —3.8 
Power, light, and water_| 2, 956 249, 107 250, 474 .5 7, 831, 462 7, 820, 815 Ls 
Electric railroad oper- 
ation and mainte- 
nance, exclusive of car 
CV acecwaeinceseu 457 155, 226 151, 279 —2.5 4, 910, 814 4, 730, 396 —3.7 
1. TOG a sii fern aees nk 9, 010 295, 109 —3,2 7, 619, 169 7, 316, 580 —4,0 
WEES oct ous kwnnce 1, 967 61, 877 61, 273 —1.0 1, 949, 335 1, 900, 150 —2.5 
a laa aa 7, 043 233, 232 224, 411 —3.8 5, 669, 834 5, 416, 430 —4.5 
8. Hel... kta 2, 132 162, 755 163,122 | +0.2 | 72,741,334 | ? 2,700, 469 —1,2 
9. Canning and preserving 915 64, 731 95,131 | +47.6 1, 060, 575 1,618,032 | +52.6 
TO oa... es 39, 828 | 4,787,356 4,721,968 | —1.4 | 121,087,153 | 117,979, 212 —2.6 
} 











RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 








| 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 

New England #..............- 3, 128 445, 210 443,156 | —0.5 | $10, 783,301 | $10, 613,007 —1.6 
Middle Atlantic 4__..........| 7,074 | 1,421,050 | 1,392, 222 —2.0 | 38,488,450 | 37,850,691 —1.7 
East North Central §_______-- 9, 242 | 1, 397, 497 | 1, 354, 953 —3.0 36, 975, 514 34, 635, 178 —6.3 
West North Central ¢_____.. 4, 341 309,773 | 308,233] —0.5| 7,728,898 7, 587,694 —1.8 
South Atiamaee*?.............- 4, 409 471, 167 464,633 | —1.4 9, 426, 131 9, 254, 062 —1.3 
East South Central *__.....-- 2, 206 191, 170 191, 445 +0. 1 3, 548, 335 3, 542, 033 —0.2 
West South Central ®___...._- 3, 206 184, 512 182, 221 —1,2 4, 529, 603 4, 399, 631 —2.9 
MOUntRRD FT ianenstuncceces 1, 521 95, 768 94,324) —1.5 2, 511, 461 2, 435, 831 -—3.0 
Pacific Moe ne ceonk 4, 701 271, 209 290, 781 +7.2 7, 095, 460 7, 660, 995 +8.0 

All divisions. _....____- 39,828 | 4, 787,356 | 4, 721, 968 —1.4 | 121,087, 153 | 117,979, 212 —2.6 


























! Weighted per cent of change for the combined 54 manufacturing industries repeated from Table 2, 
D. 194; the remaining cents of change, including total, are unweighted. 

* Cash payments only; see text, p. 208. 

> Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 

‘ New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. 

‘ Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin. 

* Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 
in wee District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- . 

a, 2 

* Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee. 

* Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 

” Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming. 

4 California, Oregon, Washington. 
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The combined total of these 13 industrial groups shows a decrease 
of 1.4 per cent in employment from July to August and a decrease of 
2.6 per cent in employees’ earnings. Excluding manufacturing the 
remaining 12 industrial groups show a gain in employment of 0.2 per 
cent, with a decrease of 1 per cent in pay-roll totals. Manufacturing 
industries alone showed a decrease of 2.1 per cent in employment ani 
a decrease of 2.6 per cent in pay-roll totals. 

Increased employment in August was shown in 4 of the 13 industrial 
groups: Canning and preserving showed a seasonal increase of 47 
per cent; bituminous coal mining began its autumn season with an 
increase of 1.4 per cent; the continued summer resort hotel season 
increased hotel employment 0.2 per cent; and power, light, and water 
plants reported an increase of 0.5 per cent. Decreased employment 
was shown in each of the remaining 9 industrial groups, as follows; 
Anthracite mining, 12.5 per cent; metalliferous mining, 1.9 per cent; 
quarrying, 0.7 per cent; crude petroleum production, 2.4 per cent; 
telephone and telegraph, 1.2 per cent; electric railroads, 2.5 per cent; 
wholesale trade, 1 per cent; retail trade, 3.8 per cent; and manw- 
facturing, 2.1 per cent. 

The figures of the several industrial groups are not weighted accord- 
ing to the relative importance of each industry, as shown by the United 
States census, and therefore the per cents of change shown for the 
total figures represent only the changes in the establishments report- 
ing. .. note 1, manufacturing industries, summary table, 
p. 189 

For convenient reference the latest data available relating to all 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are shown in 
the following statement. These reports are for the months of June 
and July, instead of for July and August, consequently the figiires 
can not be combined with those presented in the foregoing table. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, CLASS I RAILROADS 








Amount of pay roll in 


Employment | entire month 








Industry | cent of —| cent of 


hange change 
June 15, July 15, . 
1930 | 1930 June, 1930 | July, 1930 | 





—-| | 
Class I railroads_---....-.......-- 1,547,557 | 1,515,142| —2.1 A Os | A | ~0.1 














The total number of employees included i in this summary is approx- 
imately 6,240,000, whose combined earnings in one week amounted to 
ante $166, 500, 000. 
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1. Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in 
August, 1930 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing In- 
dustries, July and August, 1930 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries decreased 2.1 per 

cent in August as compared with July, and pay-roll totals 
decreased 2.6 per cent. These changes are based upon returns 
made by 13,055 establishments in 54 of the principal manufacturing 
industries of the United States. These establishments in August had 
2,935,550 employees whose combined earnings in one week were 
$71,741,492. 

The bureau’s weighted index of employment for August, 1930, is 
79.9, as compared with 81.6 for July, 1930, and 98.6 for August, 1929; 
the index for pay-roll totals for August, 1930, is 73.9, as compared 
with 75.9 for July, 1930, and 102.1 for August, 1929. The monthly 
average for 1926 equals 100. 

The leather group of industries showed increased employment of 
0.9 per cent in August, and there were smaller increases in the textile 
and chemical groups. Among the decreases in the remaining 9 
croups the largest were 4.5 per cent in the tobacco group, 4.2 per cent 
in the iron and steel group, and 4 per cent in the vehicle group; the 
smallest decreases were 0.7 per cent each in the paper and stone-clay- 
glass groups. 

Twenty of the 54 separate industries reported increased employ- 
ment in August, these being largely such seasonal industries as 
millinery and lace goods, women’s clothing, carpets, boots and shoes, 
furniture, steam fittings, stoves, paper boxes, rubber boots and shoes, 
and fertilizers. Woolen and worsted goods increased 1.3 per cent, 
shipbuilding increased 0.9 per cent, and pottery 4.8 per cent. 

The outstanding decreases in employment from July to August 
were 13.6 per cent in machine tools, 13 per cent in agricultural imple- 
ments, 7.2 per cent in cane sugar refining, 5.9 per cent in automobiles, 
5.3 per cent in cigars and cigarettes, 5.2 per cent in foundry and 
machine-shop products, and about 4 per cent each in cotton goods, 
hardware, sawmills, and structural ironwork; the iron and steel 
industry reported a decrease of 3.6 per cent; and automobile tires a 
decrease of 3.4 per cent. 

Each of the 9 geographic divisions reported fewer employees in 
August than in July, although the East South Central and Pacific 
divisions each reported increased pay-roll totals of more than 1 per 
cent for the same period. The outstanding decrease in both items 
was in the East North Central division—most affected by changes in 
the automobile industry. 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS INIDENTI© 4, 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1930, BY INDUSTRIEs 








Amount of pay roll 


Number on pay roll (1 week) 








Industry 





Food and kindred products___, 
Slaughtering and meat pack- | 
ing 


Sugar refining, cane 


Textiles and their products.___ 
Cotton goods 
Hosiery and knit goods 


July, 1930 


231, 937 
87, 423 
31, 578 
16, 128 
15, 710 
69, 429 
11, 669 


528, 722 
167, 913 


54, 085 
53, 723 


July, 1930 


August, 
1930 





—_~ 
S 
~~ 


NNorrhy 





L | 
NOWNASD 


-o 
= 
~— 
. 


$6, 092, 634 


2, 338, 837 
572, 471 
532, 362 
416, 716 

1, 881, 297 
350, 951 


9, 231, 851 
2, 305, 390 
1, 391, 474 

959, 097 
1, 128, 249 


$5, 924, 675 


2, 248, 362 
584, 429 
521, 495 
423, 081 

1, 826, 268 
321, 040 


9, 432, 054 
2, 188, 815 
1, 392, 906 | 
1, 021, 826 | 
1, 131, 728 





322,880 | 348, 571 
736,961 | 773,340, 

1, 282, 473 1, 314, 019 | 
254,983 | 252, 417 
622, 667 716, 224 | 
227,677 | 292, 208 


NNEFoY 
Oe W122 O 


Carpets and rugs 16, 554 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__ 33, 090 
Clothing, men’s ( 61, 739 
Shirts and collars 18, 059 
Clothing, women’s 25, 991 
Millinery and lace goods 11, 946 


+11+++1 11 


+ 
ce 
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Iron and steel and their prod- | 


Cast-iron pipe 
Structural ironwork 


Machine tools 
Steam fittings and steam and | 
hot-water heating appara- | 


Lumber and its products 
Lumber, sawmills 
Lumber, millwork 
Furniture 


Leather and its products 
Leather “ 
Boots and shoes 


Paper and printing 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers 


Chemicals and allied products. 
Chemicals 


Stone, elay, and glass products 
I wicks 3b bn icnath cibeteewrcas 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__-__| 


Metal products, other than 
iron and steel 

Stamped and enameled ware - 

Brass, bronze, and copper 


Tobacco —- 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 
and sn 
Cigars and cigarettes 


See footnotes at end of table. 








637, 913 
253, 875 
11, 008 
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16, 819, 474 
6, 857, 597 
246, 945 
821, 988 


6, 371, 868 
541, 835 
828, 511 


698, 898 
451, 832 


3, 825, 800 
2, 180, 921 

630, 163 
1, 014, 716 


2, 823, 763 
627, 437 


10 e078 
28s 


§ 


r—} 
2 
“ 
[—} 
He 


gS 
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8 


16, 187, 715 
6, 639, 536 
241, 373 
837, 989 


6, 003, 714 
528, 762 
688, 545 


712, 362 
485, 434 


3, 737, 822 | 
2, 026, 399 

626, 318 | 
1, 085, 105 | 


2, 871, 093 

637, 358 
2, 233, 735 
6, 627, 517 
1, 429, 200 


411,117 
, 177, 353 
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Tipitk§ 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1930, BY INDUSTRIES— 
































Continued 
Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 
‘ (1 week) 
Estab- Per | Per 
Industry Be ears eee oo ~ tem . Sa Tay ed + of 
| ments , change | change 
4 - August, August, 
July, 1930 1930 | July, 1930 1930 
a -_ } os —_ = ee 
Vehicles for land transporta- | . 
tion wiedunnae+e-s---<-<~-+-| O93 | Ge | aya (') $12, 834, 261 ($11, 157, 227 (') 
\utomobiles_ -- ----- cae eaaiarel 209 | 315,112 296, 538 —5.9 8, 738, 124 7, 008, 565 —19.8 
Carriages and wagons_- -_--- 49 1, 097 1,059 —3.5 24, 760 23, 608 —4.7 
(ar building and repairing, | 
electric-railroad _ ------------ | 414 26, 366 26, 206 —0. 6 | $10, 252 802, 553 —1.0 
(ar building and repairing, | 
steam-railroad - - --- - ----- ~ 560 116,282 | 113,537] —2.4 | 3,261,125 | 3,322, 501 +1.9 
Miscellaneous industries-.__-_- 969 396,616 | 392,797 (1) | 10,890,365 | 10, 622, 722 (1) 
\gricultural implements......| 81. 20,309 | 17,671 | —13.0 | 463, 312 412,740 | —10.9 
Electrical machinery, appa- | | 
ratus, and supplies... -.---; 209 178, 977 174, O15 —2.8 | 5,227,815 4, 945, 978 —5.4 
Pianos and organs - - oe 70 5, 685 5,695 | +0.2 148, 912 152, 179 2.2 
Rubber boots and shoes - ---_-! 8 13, 988 14,394 | +2.9 | 298, 427 295, 202 -1.1 
Automobile tires---..-------- 46 43, 255 41, 300 —3.4 | 1, 245, 350 1, 190, 302 —4.4 
Shigpawe. ....-......--...1 90 40,133 40, 513 .9 | 1,184,518 | 1, 199, 566 +1.3 
ROUEN Fan ce eew es weet 17 23, 202 22, 542 —2.8 | 490, 177 432, 937 —11.7 
Ra@ie aes. : 44 25, 516 32,103 | +25.8 | 662, 045 868, 765 +31.2 
On Ce 44 7, 025 6,817 | —3.0| © 215,776 225,500} +4.5 
Se, ae ey 116 | 12,401 12,460 | +0.5 303, 150 275, 578 —9.1 
Paint and varnish 3._....-_--- 177} 12,215 11,293 | —7.5 327, 684 304, 699 —7.0 
Rubber goods, other than rub- | 
ber boots, shoes, tires, and | 
eS a. 67 13, 910 13,494 | —3.0 | 323,199) 319,276 —1.2 
All industries___.________- | 13,520 '3, 103,114 |3, 034, 259 (1) | 76,837,119 74, 168, 247 (*) 





RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 














GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 4 
New Bagiiescccs.s. 23.5 5-2 2ee | 1,522 | 340,816 | 337,178 ; ie $7, 763, 860 | $7, 635, 795 he 
Middle Ametitddetie wn ciisee. ok | 3,519 | 914,966 | 903,575 | —1.2 | 24, 494,037 | 24, 301, 280 —0.8 
East North Camtral. ............- 3, 322 |1,022, 757 | 983, 928 | —3.8 | 26, 851, 554 | 24, 775, 777 —7.7 
West North Central ----_..-.----- 1,194 | 169,186 | 165,980  —1.9| 4,126,885 | 4,044,901 —2.0 
South AGiiies noon sok sans 1, 595 317, 971 311,438 | —2.1 5, 905, 387 5, 778, 178 —2.2 
East South Central__----- ieee Sots 619 | 107,344 106,898 —0.4 | 1,895,720 1,916,749 +1.1 
West South Central. .--....-.._-- 703 87, 438 85,285 | —2.5 024, 541 1, 940, 967 —4.1 
Mountall.. luieess cance scses 242 | 28, 787 27,716 | —3.7 790, 326 747, 556 —5.4 
Pacilie.. cic nee esa dens 804 113,849 | 112,261 | —1.4 | 2,984,809 | 3,027,044 +1.4 

! i] 
All divisioms._..........._- | 13, 520 * 163, 114 ' 034, 259 () 76, 837, 119 | 74, 168, 247 (4) 

















' The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 
are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting, for the weighted per cent of change, wherein 
proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the figures may 
represent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 

* Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

’ The rayon industry was surveyed for the first time for the January-February, 1929, comparison, the 
radio industry for the March-A pril, 1929, comparison, the aircraft, jewelry, and paint and varnish industries 
for the F Sey re 1930, comparison, and the rubber goods industry for the March-April, 1930, 
comparison, and, since the data for computing relative numbers are not yet available, these industries 
are not included in the bureau’s indexes of employment and pay-roll totals. The total figures for al) manu- 
peer — given in the text, p. 191, do not include rayon, radio, aircraft, jewelry, paint and varnish, 
or rubber g 3 

‘ See footnotes 3 to 11, p, 189. 
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TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF CHANGE, JULY TO AUGUST, 1930—12 GROUPS OF MANUFAC. 
TURING INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


{Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index Dumbers 
of the several industries of the group by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the indust; es] 








Per cent of change |, 
| July to August, 
1930 


Amount 


of pay 
roll 





Per cent of 


1930 


lange 
| July to Aucus 


Number Atuount 


on pay 
roll 





Food and kindred products-_---- 
Textiles and their products____- 


Iron and steel and their prod- 
I ateriinedtees aac és 
Lumber and its products 


Leather and its products__-_-__-_- 


Paper and printing 


Chemicals and allied products-- 











Comparison of Employment 


Stone, clay, and glass products_.- 





Metal products, other than iron 

and steel_. 
Tobacco products 
Vehicles for land transportation. 
Miscellaneous industries 





All industries 





—0. 


—2. 
—4, 5 | 
—4.0 
—2.6 | 


a 


—2.1 





Of pay 
roll 


—2.6 


and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing In- 


dustries, August, 1930, and August, 1929 


THE LEVEL of employment in manufacturing industries in August, 
1930, was 19 per cent lower than in August, 1929, and pay-roll totals 
were 27.6 per cent lower. 

Two industries only—shipbuilding and chewing and smoking 
tobacco—had more employees at the end of the 12-month period 
than at the beginning. 

The outstanding decreases in August, 1930, as compared with 
August, 1929, were in the following industries: Agricultural imple- 
ments (40.5 per cent), carriages, machine tools (37 per cent), auto- 
mobiles (33.7 per cent), carpets, millwork, sawmills, furniture, auto- 
mobile tires, pianos, rubber boots and shoes, brick, electrical machinery 
(25 per cent), brass, glass, foundry and machine-shop products (21.5 
per cent), silk goods, cotton goods (20.4 per cent), stoves, steam- 
railroad car building and repairing, steam fittings, and woolen and 
worsted goods (19 per cent). 

Each of the nine geographic divisions showed a much smaller num- 
ber of employees in August, 1930, than in August, 1929, with corre- 
spondingly decreased pay-roll totals. 

The notable decrease in each item appeared in the East North 
Central division, while the smallest decreases were in the South 
Atlantic division, 
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TABLE 3.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES, AUGUST, 1930, WITH AUGUST, 1929 


[The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are weighted 
in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 
























































Per cent of change, Per cent of change, 
August, 1930, August, 1930, 
compared with | compared with 
August, 1929 August, 1929 
Industry Industry | 
’ | | 
Number Amount Number Amount 
on pay | of pay on pay | of pay 
roll | roll | roll roll 
Food and kindred products . —6.8 —6.9 || Chemicals and allied prod- | 
Slaughtering and meat i oie nto se bon none —8.6 —10.2 
DOTENR iowa es osama oe —5.6 —4.3 oS Ee ee —9.6 —14.4 
Confectionery ...---..------ —12.0 —15.1 lL eee —5.0 —9.6 
Sadi Gc Sein Scodmeninnn —6.4 —6.5 Petroleum refining _-_-_----- —8.0 —6.3 
PUN Soe Pade ecw cad aeers —7.1 —8.6 
Ta ae SS Skee —6.1 —6.7 || Stene, clay, and glass prod- | 
Sugar refining, cane__-__----- —6.7 —9.5 Nahe thirecercivtanetnale demir —20. 2 —27.3 
ERA SC Mear tees —6.2 —11.4 
Textiles and their products__| —18.2 —26.9 Brick, tile, and terra cotta... —25.4 —31.8 
Cotte Sgee.<---....-...-. — 20. 4 —30.4 SEE EG SR —12.9 —26.6 
Hosiery and knit goods- -- -- —18.1 —29.8 Re te eect Sekt —23.7 —30. 8 
SE a —20.7 — 28.8 
Woolen and worsted goods_| —19.0| -—24.8 || Metal products, other than | 
Carpets and rugs. _.-------- —30.0 —44.5 fron and steel__...__________- | —2L4 —33.9 
Dyeing and finishing tex- | Stamped and enameled 
D1 —11.6 —21.6 ee, See e ee | —169 —27.8 
Clothiag,, mmen's....-......- —16.7 —24.4 Brass, bronze, and copper | 
Shirts and collars. ----.----- —18.4 —28.0 ee | —23.3 —36.0 
Clothing, Women’s. __------| —12.6 —22.7 
Millinery and lace goods___.| —11.3 —18.8 || Tobacco products ___________- | —9.3 —14.5 
Chewing and smoking to- | 
Iron and steel and their bacco and snuff_____------ ; 3.6 —0.5 
SUR i ice be siceasosoes —19.8 —31.4 Cigars and cigarettes_ __---- —10.8 —16.1 
leon Ga eee... —17.1 —29.9 
Castine ae... --.---. —16.2 —20.8 || Vehicles for land transpor- 
Structural ironwork.__....-| —13.9 —18.4 aR ERR ge Se ae a —%8.7 —41.2 
Foundry and machine-shop Aes... 2. 4s. —33.7 —54.7 
DOE no cc kewn cee —21.5 —33.0 Carriages and wagons___...-| —37.7 —35. 8 
VM te oa cl —18.2 —34.2 Car building and repairing, 
Machine tools. ..-......._.-. —37.0 —49.3 electric-railroad _---------- —7.4 —8.9 
Steam fittings and steam Car building and repairing, 
and hot-water heating steam-railroad -__---------- —19.6 —25.3 
SPPNENENSa coo. 522. —19.1 —29.1 
Sea —20. 2 —30.1 || Miscellaneous industries__-__- —23.2 —25.7 
Agricultural implements____| —40.5 —52.5 
Lumber and its products.___| —27.9 —%4.9 Electrical machinery, ap- 
Lumber, sawmills__........| —28.0 —34.1 paratus, and supplies __--| —25.0 —27.7 
Lumber, millwork __-.------ —29.0 —32.9 Pianos and organs-_-------- —26.1 | —32.2 
WR iiclstrenniiwenminen —27.1 —37.4 Rubber boots and shoes_.__.| —25.5 | —37.0 
Automobile tires_...--.....-| -—27.8| —28.2 
Leather and its products._._.| —10.9 —23.7 Shipbuilding _.....--__---_- +8.3 +9. 9 
J ie —10.2 —14.4 
Boots and shoes. __.....---- —11.0 —2.3 All industries -. __._..__- —19.0  —27.6 
Paper and printing__________- —4,2 —5.2 | 
Paper and pulp__.......___- —6.2 —12.6 | 
i) fea aE —6.4 —09 
Printing, book and job_-_-_- —4.7 —3.0 } 
Printing, newspapers ______. ~26),. ~i2 | 
RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION ! GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—Con. 
ow Rae... —18.4 —26.3 |} West South Central-__-.......-- —19.9 | —21.2 
Middle Atlantic_...........__- —16.2| —22.5 || Mountain. -.................... —19.4| 19.2 
East North Central_............| —26.2] —388 || Pacific............-...--.......- —20.5| —21.8 
West North Central__--_______. —14.8| —20.5 
South Atlantic. __..........._.- —13.2| —18.9 All industries___.._____- —19.0| 27.6 
East South Central......____. ~19.9 —26.4 








. 

















' See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 189. 
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Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 


























PER CAPITA earnings in manufacturing industries in August, 1930 
were 0.5 per cent lower than in July, 1930, and 10.6 per cent | swe; 
than in August, 1929. The per cents of change i in per capita ear), ning 
in August, 1930, as compared with July, 1930, and August, 192%, fo 
each industry are shown in Table 4. 

TABLE 4.—COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING |\ ji: 
TRIES AUGUST, 1930, WITH JULY, 1930, AND AUGUST, 1929 
Per cent of ch>nge, |! Per cent of ciianye 
August, 1930, || August, i930, | 
compared with— compared with— 
Industry aac Industry 
July, ary July, | vnug 
1930 1929 1930 | 1924 
Millinery and lace goods - -_---- +12. 2 —8.4 || Shipbuilding --___- oe a? | 5 
i See +7.3 —10.4 || Printing, book and job_ Gudea leaned —() | 18 
Stamped and enameled ware__-_-| +46.6 ae i at. once reasiniemene —0. 1 5 
Structural ironwork _-___-------- +6.0 i ee ee nn noi —0.3 9 
ae a ae ace Sa A +5.7 =~ AS. OF SI no soon sins wue —0.3 19 
Clothing, women’s_-_-_-___.__-_-- +5.5 —11.5 }| Car building and repairing, 
Car building and repairing, electric-railroad _-.-.......----- —0.4 ee Ts 
steam-railroad ___.......------ +4.4 —6.9 || Foundry and machine-shop 
COGMSCeMNEEEY ...........2 555552 +3.7 —3.7 UIE oo yneno yoo ens oscars —0.6 ~14 
Re a a +2.7 —12.0 || Steam fittings and steam and 
i. t >) aes +2.6 —7.0 hot-water heating apparatus..| —0.8 —12.4 
Ciegmeme, tee 6... 2. +2.5 MO A a oe ik aa ohm ca ane —0.9 0.5 
Lumber, millwork __--------.--- +2.5 —5.6 || Woolen and worsted goods - ----- —1.0 7.0 
Agricultural implements____----- +2.4 —20.3 || Automobile tires____--._..--.--- —1.1 0.8 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta___---- +2.3 —8.5 ji Cotton goods..-.-.....--.-.----- —1.1 12.4 
Dyeing and finishing textiles ____- +2.1 —11.3 |} Carriages and wagons____------- —1.2 3.2 
Pianos and organs-_---.-..------- +2.0 —8.4 || Slaughtering and meat packing - —1.3 1.6 
Chewing and smoking tobacco Brass, Rg cee and copper 
a Se Sea a +1.9 —3.5 Reine 524 ~ sore sconces —1.4 16.8 
Hosiery and knit goods--_-_----- +1.8 —14.1 || Cigars | cigarettes__......---- —1,4 6.1 
RRR GE AER ER A +1.7 —1.8 || Paper boxes. ........-..-.....-- —1.4 34 
ih cin blades nsblbietiavetnlbcianineonie +1.7 —9.3 || Sugar refining, cane____.-...----- —1.5 2 
EEE ETE +1.7 —19.6 || Electrical machinery, appa- 
J i eS eae ce +1.4 —5.0 ratus, and supplies. ___.._-__- —2.7 —3.5 
Shirts and collars..-.....-----.-- +1.4 —11.5 |} Lumber, sawmnills___..-..-.__-- —3.3 -%.3 
Di Gn cacwcoc sted +1.3 —15.2 |} Machine tools___.._..-..-.----- —3.8 19.5 
Carpets and rugs-__-.-..-.------ +0.8 —20.9 || Rubber boots and shoes____---- —3.8 14 
a ct +0. 7 ene —6.8 | 1.7 
Boots and shoes. +. .........---- +0. 5 —17.3 || Automobiles... ...-....-.-.....- —14.8 | 31.5 
PR ss pins - <n svoncannnns +0. 4 +1.8 = . 
Printing, newspapers. --__-.--.- +0. 4 —0.5 All industries___._______. —0.5 | 10.6 
i IS. . <5 52 2 4 ak +0. 3 —5.4 

















1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Index Numbers of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries 


TaBLeE 5 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing 
industries and the general index of pay-roll totals, by months, from 
January, 1923, to August, 1930, together with average indexes for each 
of the years 1923 to 1929, inclusive, 
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TABLE 5.—GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO AUGUST, 1936 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 






























































| 
Employment Pay-roll totals 
Month ay ae ee (eh Gieey Meeet, ees ne bi 
1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928] 1929 1930 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928| 1929 1930 
January------ 106. 6|103. 8} 97. 9/100. 4; 97.3) 91.6) 95.2} 90.2) 95.8! 98. 6) 93.9) 98.0) 94.9) 80.6) 94.5) 87.6 
February - --- 108. 4/105. 1} 99. 7/101. 5| 99.0) 93.0) 97.4; 90.3) 99. 4:103. 8} 99.3102. 2/100. 6) 93. 9/101. 8 90.7 
March. ------ 110. 8104, 9/100. 4/102. 0) 99. 5| $3.7) 98.6) 89.8) 104. 7/103. 3)100. 8103. 4/102. 0; 95. 2/103.9} 90.8 
April....---| 100, 8/102. 8/100. 2,101. 0] 98.6, 93. 3| 99.1) 89. 1| 105. 7/101. 1] 98. 3/101. 51100. 8| 93. 8104. 6| 89. 8 
May. .......| 110.8} 98.8) 98.9] 99. 8| 97. 6/ 93.0] 99.2) 87.7] 109. 4/ 96. 5| 98.5| 99.8] 99.8] 94. 1/104. 8} 87.6 
June._..-----| 110.9} 95.6) 98.0) 99. 3} 97.0) 93.1) 98.8; 85.5) 109.3) 90.8) 95.7) 99.7) 97.4) 94. 2/102. 8} 84.1 
Sat .....-<050 109. 2; 92.3) 97.2) 97.7} 95.0) 92.2) 98.2) 81.6) 104.3) 84.3} 93. 5) 95. 2) 93.0) 91.2] 98.2) 75.9 
August..----- 108. 5} 92. 5| 97.8] 98.7} 95. 1| 93.6] 98.6] 79.9) 103.7 87.2} 95.4} 98. 7| 95.0) 94. 21102. 1| 73.9 
September...| 108. 6 94. 3) 98. 91100. 3} 95. 8) 95. 0} 99. 3}_.___- 104. 4| 89. 8} 94. 4) 99.3) 94.1) 95. 4/102. 6)_____- 
October_.----| 108.1) 95. 6)100. 4/100. 7 95. 3) 95. 9) 98. 3)...... 106. 8} 92. 4/100. 4)102. 9) 95.2) 99. 0/102. 3)______ 
November...| 107.4) 95. 5100. 7| 99. 5] 93. 5| 95.4! 94.8|..-___ 105. 4) 91. 4/100. 4| 99.6] 91.6) 96.1) 95. 1|.---—- 
December_.--| 105. 4) 97. 3/100. 8; 98.9) 92.6) 95. 5) 91.9)... _- 103. 2} 95. 7}101. 6} 99. 8} 93.2) 97.7) 92. 0/_.-__- 
3 eta 
Average... 108,8 98.2) 99.2 100,60] 96.4) 93.8] 97.5) 186.8) 104. 3| 94.6] 97. 7|100.0| 96.5 04. 5100. 4) 88.1 
| | | J 














1 Average for 8 months. 


Index numbers showing relatively the variation in number of per- 
sons employed and in pay-toll totals in each of the 54 manufacturing 


‘industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and in each of 
\the 12 groups of industries, and also general indexes for the com- 


bined 12 groups of industries, are shown in Table 6 for August, 1929, 
and for June, July, and August, 1930. 

In computing the general indexes and the 
numbers of separate industries are weighte 
portance of the industries. 

Following Table 6 are two charts which represent the 54 separate 
industries combined and show the course of pay-roll totals as well as the 
course of employment for each month of the years 1926 to 1929, 
inclusive, and for January, February, March, April, May, June, 
July, and August, 1930. 


TaBLE 6.—_INDEXES OF EMPLOY MENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, AUGUST, 1928, AND JUNE, JULY, AND AUGUST, 1930 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 


prove indexes the index 
according to the im- 
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Employment Pay-roll totals 
Industry 1929 19380 1929 1930 

August; June July j|August|August| June July | August 
General index.____._....__._- 98.6 85. 5 81.6 79.9 | 102.1 84.1 75.9 73.9 
Food and kindred products_______ 99.4 95.3 4.7 92.6 | 102.2 98.6 97.6 95.1 
Slaughtering and meat packing--| 99.9 98. 6 95. 8 94.3} 101.1) 102.4] 100.7 96.8 
Conkeathapers ee deal 85.7 79. 2 76. 6 75.4 88. 6 82.6 73.7 75.2 
2. RRS 108.0; 98.2) 1028)| 101.2} 107.4) 1002) 1024) 100.4 
rag oe OR LE 104.9 96.5} 97.7) 97.5) 1105) 10.9) 985) 101.0 
Vgc aa aaa IR 102. 3 98.9 98. 1 96.1} 103.9) 101.6 99.8 96. 9 
Sugar refining, came_............- 98. 2 93. 5 92, & 92.6 | 104.8 98.4} 103.6 4.8 
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TABLE 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACT 
INDUSTRIES, AUGUST, 1929, AND JUNE, JULY, AND AUGUST, 1930—Conti: 








Employment | Pay-roll total; 
Industry 2 1930 | 1929 1930 


August August July 
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Hosiery and knit goods 

Silk goods 

Woolen and worsted goods 
Carpets and rugs 

Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Clothing, men’s 

Shirts and collars 

Clothing, women’s 
Millinery and lace goods 
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12.8 
70. 2 
65. 2 
65. 6 


55. 3 | 
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Iron and steel and their products. 
Iron and steel 
Cast-iron pipe 
Structural ironwork 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
ts 
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Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus 
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Lumber and its products___......- 


Lumber, millwork 
Furniture 
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Paper and pulp 
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and steel 
Stamped and enameled ware 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
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Vehicles for land transportation_-. 
Automobiles 
Carriages and wagons 
Car building and repairing, elec- 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
MONTHLY INDEXES 1926 =1930. 

MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926 =100. 
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Force Employed and Time Worked in Manufacturing Industries in August, 1930 


Reports as to force employed and working time of employees in 
August were received from 10,552 establishments in 54 manufacturing 
‘ndustries. Twenty-four per cent of the establishments had a full 
normal force of employees, 75 per cent were working with reduced 
Horces, and 2 per cent were idle; employees in 60 per cent of the 
establishments were working full time and employees in 38 per cent 
were working part time. 

The establishments in operation had an average of 78 per cent of 
a full normal force of employees, who were working an average of 91 
per cent of full time. 

\pie 7--PROPORTION OF FULL NORMAL FORCE EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRIES IN AUGUST, 1930, AND PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED BY 
EMPLOYEES 



































! 
Operating establishments only 
Establish- Per cent of 
ments re- establish- Average | Percent of Average 
porting |} ments in | Per cent | establishments | per cent 
inal || which em- | of full operating of full 
Industry || ployees | time with— normal 
| worked— | worked force em- 
| | by em- loyed 
[}—-— —— -— poyees ron 
| ee | in estab- : : 
num- | cent | ,; : : normal | normal} operating 
ber | idle | “me | time | operating) “force | force 
ood and kindred products____.___- 1,607 (') 84 16 97 38 62 55 
Slaughtering and meat packing...-| 170 |--.-.- 82 18 98 38 62 87 
CORE oe ki te oS aces 245 | 24 53 46 89 4 95 63 
ERS Ce ae eee Seen ae Se ae | 91 9 99 34 66 86 
{at ie aes ae pa). SRS SER ee 306 | 1 | 86 13 97 41 58 88 
SN RE Te AS ae 5 ee | 93 7 99 59 50 93 
Sugar refining, cane....-----.------| 13 afaa eA i 62 38 94 8 94 
extiles and their products______.__- |1,910; 4] 688) 43 89 18 17 15 
CuemREE ee kt 429; 7 37] 57 81 13 80 72 
Hosiery and knit goods___._...._-- 299 | 3 | 51 46 86 |. 14 82 77 
Silk goods___._.--- TS RS | 242 | 3 70 26 95 24 7 77 
Woolen and worsted goods........_ 168| 3] 45| 52 89 4 88 75 
Carpets and rugs_............-.---| gee 18 82 7 5 95 68 
Dyeing and finishing __....___.__-- i 108 | 2 46 52 84 17 81 79 
Clothing mae @-.4................. | 219 | 3 62 35 94 28 69 81 
Shirts and collars._...........-..-- | g0}/ 56 | 33 93 29 60 86 
Clothing, womnem’s................ | 166 | 5 72 22 97 21 73 78 
Millinery and lace goods___.--...-- | “mY § 58 | 36 4 23 71 79 
on and steel, and their products. | 1, 746 | 1 42 57 85 18 81 79 
nae: ......-.-....:.--... | "143} si sol 41 86 s 83 84 
| EE RE aR 30; 3 41 56 76 5 92 69 
Structural ironwork _............_-- 159 1 63 36 94 33 66 90 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
og EL SIR RE a eae 998 1 43 56 85 16 83 75 
nabs a ES RE nae a 17| 83 81 5 95 67 
_ = eninteiiaaiiaare See 23 77 80 22 78 83 
Steam fit and steam and hot- 
_ water heating apparatus- --__-.-- 97 1 28 71 81 26 73 73 
<a | Aer CS i a a BP Sicwn 32 68 83 25 75 84 
mber and its products___________ 1, 056 2 48 51 88 1b 83 71 
umber, sawmills........._.._.___ 457 3 54 43 90 16 81 71 
Lumber, millwork __...._._......- 266 | (1) 49| 50 90 14 86 69 
5 ES Tae 333 1 38 61 85 14 85 70 
father and its products___.________ 1 63} 36 93 32 66 90 
EE Ge ICES ea . {oe 75 25 95 25 75 85 
Boots and shoes................... 1 57] 41 92 36 63 92 
per and printing ........._.._.__- vey 1 “%| % 96 41 39 Lad 
POOR UE 143 3 64) 32 93 29 68 92 
1 t.. . SN 9 Ss 4 | 54 90 25 75 87 
Printing, book and job. _....._--_- i tii 72| 2 96 40 60 8 
Printing, newspapers.............- we Se ccqan 93 7 100 54 46 98 























1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
[1011] 
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TABLE 7.—PROPORTION OF FULL NORMAL FORCE EMPLOYED IN MANUFACT: RING 
INDUSTRIES IN AUGUST, 1930, AND PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORK): {) jy A 
EMPLOYEES—Continued Atle 

fits POST ers Gg eigenen shor 
Operating establishments onl; 
en TABLI 
Establish- || Per cent of 
ments re- || establish- | Average Per cent of a> a 
porting || ments in be or establishments Bipin. 
. m- ti ; Cent 
Industry | ae time —— it full 
| worked— | worked pep. 
! by em- eet G 
i ployees anne ened ie ores 
at| Per | in esta a | cane 
bie a Bro Full | Part | lishments eta, |' me 
ber | idle || operating) “force | force 
Fea a Bf ion: ae Middl 
Chemicals and allied products_____- 278 (1) 72 28 96 14 85 ? Ba 
i 6 Fe 1 Sn econ ncibenie } 47} 1 68 32 95 26 73 m | See 
Se ee ee |g ee | 69 31 95 2 98 “) 
Petroleum refining _-__.........-_-- SRE , Re 100 22 78 a 
Stone, clay, and glass products.___| 816; 4/| 67| 29 92 19 77 | 7 F 
i, EE aah ea ean ome | 86 2;; 90 s 98 17 80 | "y 
Brick, tile and terra cotta_________- | 3 4; 64 32 91 17 79 | 6 Aug 
of ROE Se: SOE Sp Gaeta one ea | 97 2 51 47 88 30 68 | x) cent 
Pc Coa wa cea a 113 6 || 81 13 97 24 70 | gt 4 \ 
| Aug 

Metal products, other than iron ( 

ce ili | a2] 89 15 85 | nie 94,0: 
Stamped and enameled ware _ __--- | 3 ae i 46 54 89 21 79 | 85 Ei 
Brass, bronze, and copper products. 142 |_____- | 48 52 88 13 87 | 7} 1929 

Tobacco products...___-.___________. | 200 4; 53) 4 92 38 59 | " ry 

Chewing and smoking tobacco and ' | De 
ee ale ered 24 4 50 46 93 33 63 | 5 divis 
Cigars and cigarettes ____......__-- 176 3 53 44 91 39 58 | a 
Vehicles for land transportation... 1,091 (') | 66 34 93 17 83 | ” TABLE 
Pi 26. i ee 176 1 | 49 50 86 26 73 | 1 
peony or and wagons___-.._._-- s O6 tiie: | «64 36 92 ll 89 | fi2 
Car building and repairing, electric- | — 

|| SREP > Spa aS Pte Aarne | | | eee 87 13 99 28 72 | 4 
Car building and repairing, steam- 

at Ue re AS | 5 owe 56 44 93 6 94 | 7 

G 

Miscellaneous industries__________- soi 1] ss! 46 90 2 7 4 * 

Agricultural implements___--_-_--- 65 3i 35 62 S4 6 91 | i) 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

OR I 2 ice os ono en = We 35... | 56 44 GO 24 76 | 8! rs 
Pianos and organs-_-_--__--..-------- 49 4) 3 63 83 4 92 | 6 
Rubber boots and shoes -----.-..-- 5 PaO } 20} 71 88 57 43 "Me Middle 
Automobile tires____..........-.--- 35 3\| 31| 66 89 il 86 | Ne East No 
Ee ENS OP bint: | 88 12 99 42 58 | % nae Ne 

All indusivies_-__.......------ _. 10, 552 2 | 6e 38 91 24 | 75 8 East So 

iI — Se 
ia ——ae Mounta 

1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. Pacific_. 

Al 


2. Employment in Coal Mining in August, 1930 


MPLOYMENT in coal mining—anthracite and bituminous coal ‘4 
combined—decreased 3.2 per cent in August as compared with F 
July, and pay-roll totals decreased 0.6 per cent. . 
The 1,368 mines reported had in August 280,273 employees whos 
earnings in one week were $6,574,071. 
roll t. 


Anthracite 
Augu: 


IN ANTHRACITE mining in August there was a decrease in ¢11) lH were | 
ment of 12.5 per cent, as compared with July, and a decrease of 6. 
per cent in pay-roll totals. Augu: 

Employment in August, 1930, was 12 per cent lower than in Augusta 
1929, and pay-roll totals were,0.5 per cent higher.* * For i 


« For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals, see p. 210. 
[1012] 

























| | See footnotes 4 to 11, p. 189. 
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All anthracite mines reported are in Pennsylvania—the Middle 
Atlantic geographic division. The details for July and August are 
shown in Table 1. 


Taste 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
ANTHRACITE MINES IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1930 


ee 


—_—— =o ean == — SSS SS = : “= = 























| r Amount of pay ro!l 
|- Number on pay roll (i week} 
Per Per 
Geographic division Mines | — ) eaepipaapernmeetee: aii ao sn of 
; August, | “#nge | August, | #080 
Middle Atlantie '__________- 153 | 94, 521 | 82,693 | —12.5 | $2, 699, 424 | $2, 532, 797 —6.2 














| 3ee footnote 4, p. 189. 
Bituminous Coal 


EMPLOYMENT in bituminous coal mining increased 1.4 per cent in 
August as compared with July, and pay-roll totals increased 3.2 per 
cent, as Shown by reports from 1,215 mines, in which there were, in 
August, 197,580 employees whose combined earnings in one week were 
$4,041,274. 

Employment in August, 1930, was 6.8 per cent lower than in August, 
1929, and pay-roll totals were 23.4 per cent smaller.* 

Details for each geographic division, except the New England 
division, for which no coal mining is reported, are shown in Table 2. 


TasLe 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1930 


























. Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll (1 week) 
Ey rae | | Per Per 
Geographic division ! | Mines — mci: = of —_ of 
; A ugust nge August, ange 
| | July, 1930 1930 | July, 1930 1930 
ee OH ee SRE | 
Middle Atlantic---...-...-.-- 372 59, 124 59, 454 | +0.6 | $1,236, 106 | $1, 259, 847 +1.9 
East North Central____ -----| 152 25, 612 26,045 | +1.7 480, 303 533, 284 | +11.0 
West North Central__--_-__-- 49 4,115 4,182 | +1.6 76, 398 78, 183 +2.3 
South Atlantie_____ Piseeree nal 315 52, 773 53,089 | +0.6 | 1,055,008 | 1, 080, 360 +2.4 
East South Central__------ ocul 190 38, 113 38,984 | +2.3 685, 689 696, 947 +1.6 
West South Central ___---.--- 28 2, 096 2,163 | +3.2 42, 286 43, 245 +2.3 
Mountele. 6655) <<.....<.....-. | 102 11, 746 12, 319 9 299, 420 315, 736 +5.4 
Pacific. _.--.------------------| 7 1, 347 1, 344 —0.2 38, 987 33, 672 —13.6 
All divisions.____._____ | 1,285 194, 926 197,580 | +1.4| 3,914,197 | 4,041,274, +3.2 
| 




















3. Employment in Metalliferous Mining in August, 1930 


ETALLIFEROUS mines in August showed a decrease in 
employment of 1.9 per cent as compared with July, and pay- 
toll totals decreased 1.2 per cent. The 335 mines covered had in 
August 50,619 employees whose combined earnings in one week 
Were $1,370,686. 
Employment in August, 1930, was 23.4 per cent lower than in 
August, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 29.1 per cent lower.’ 





’ For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals, see p. 210. 
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Details for each geographic division from which metalliferoys 
mining is reported are shown in the following table. 


OOMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL META], 
LIFEROUS MINES IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1930 


| | 
| 




















| = : | Amount of pay roll | 
| | Number on pay roll sd ral eon 3 ; 

Geographic division ! ; ea eer ee ae camer eeaeaes re ea 
} i , | change | | r ha ¥e 
| July, 1930 a. | | July, 1930 | a: _—— 

, a | | 
Middle Atlantic..__._..-.---- 7 | 1, 454 1, 428 —1.8 | $37, 638 | $37,980 | +09 
East North Central____.-_---. 48 | 12, 835 12, 421 —3.2 293, 332 292,790)  ~0.9 
West North Central --------_- } 53 | 7, 828 7,878 | +0.6 247, 362 | 233,655 |  -35 
East South Central__------.-- | 14 | 3, 410 3,464 +1.6 71, 002 67, 792 ik 
West South Central __------_-| 64 2, 310 2, 480 +7.4 58, 214 | 60, 241 | 3.3 
ala Sa 116 | 21, 234 20, 549 | —3.2 606, 658 | 607, 209 +f] 
_, tS eee Sera | 33 | 2, 545 2,300 | —5.7 73, 414 71,019 3.3 
All divisions --_---_------ | 335 51, 616 50,619 -—1.9 1,387,620 | 1, 370, 686 _ LY 





1 See footnotes 4 to 11, p. 189. 


4. Employment in Quarrying and Nonmetallic Mining in August, 
1930 


DECREASE of 0.7 per cent in employment and an increase of 

0.4 per cent in earnings from July to August were shown by 

reports received from 731 establishments in this industrial group. 

The reporting establishments had in August, 36,589 employees whose 
combined pay roll in one week in August was $936,626. 

Employment in August, 1930, was 16.3 per cent lower than in 

August, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 22.2 per cent less.* 

Details for each geographic division are shown in the following 

table. i 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL QUARRIES 
AND NONMETALLIC MINES [N JULY AND AUGUST, 1930 
































Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll 
Estab- | Per al week) Fer 

Geographic division ! lish- | pe of — ye of 
ments change , mict | change 

| July, 1930 -~ wy July, 1930 he 
New England__......-.------ 104 | 5, 006 5,001| —0.1| $151,029| $146,406 -a1 
Middle Atlantic__--.-----.--- 117 7, 200 7,196; —0.1 198, 440 195, 469 -1.5 
East North Central -_--.....-- 219 9, 984 9,962 | —0.2 286, 258 295, 988 +34 
West North Central__.-_----- 78 2, 627 2, 695 +2.6 61, 744 64, 453 +44 
South Atlantic... ..........-- WW 5, 530 5,428 | —1.8 103, 607 103,136 |  -0.5 
East South Central_____.--..- 54 3, 012 2,842} —5.6 45, 756 43,707, -4.5 
West South Central. -_.------ 35 2, 206 2,131 | —3.4 51, 179 49,839 | -26 
ID, 6k cddkebawaeccgsanes 5 163 158 | —3.1 3, 931 4,599; +170 
WON ibis. ds ec ) 29 1, 137 i,176| +3.4 30, 490 33,029 | +83 
All divisions. ___....__. | 731} 36,865 96,589; —0.7| 902,494| 996,62 +4 

i | 














i See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 189. 
¢ For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals, see p. 210. 
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5, Employment in Crude Petroleum Production in August, 1930 


EPORTS received from 540 crude petroleum producing estab- 
lishments in August showed a decrease of 2.4 per cent in employ- 
ment with a decrease of 2.8 per cent in pay-roll totals. The esta 
jishments reporting had in August 25,600 employees whose combined 
earnings in one week were $895,304. 

As data for this industry were not collected for the months prior 
to January, 1930, no comparison with August, 1929, can be made 
at this time. 

Details for each geographic division, except New England, are 
shown in the following table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL CRUDE 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTION COMPANIES IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1930 









































| 
r . Amount of pay roll 
; Number on pay roll 
Estab- Per | a week) Per 
Geographic division ! lish- —_ : — of | cent of 
ments change change 
July, 1930 | cay | July, 1930 | Anges, 
| 
| | b 
Middle Atlantie.............- 40 778 | 733 —5.8 $22, 956 | $20, 404 —l1.1 
East North Central... ._..-_- 2 14 19 | +35. 7 | 335 386 | +15.2 
West North Central-_.--...--- i8 105 122 | +16.2 | 3, 041 2, 992 —1.6 
South Atlantic.......-..--__- 10 613 | 593} —3.3| 17,448 16,343} —6.3 
East South Central___....---- 4 278 277 —0.4 | 6, 785 6, 585 —2.9 
West South Central ___.__---- 379 21, 940 | 21, 392 —2.5 | 772, 242 751, 268 —2.7 
Mountain... dc6536t-06. <-. 5. 17 342 | 339 —0.9 | 12, 377 12, 174 —1.6 
PROG ccacatm eo hiesescaewen 70 2, 147 2, 125 —1.0 85, 645 85, 152 —0.6 
All divisions.__________ 540 | 26,217; 25,600, —2.4 920,829 895,30) —2.8 
= 








1 See footnotes 4 to 11, Pp. 189. see 
6. Employment in Public Utilities in August, 1930 


MPLOYMENT in 11,277 establishments—telephone and tele- 

graph companies, power, light, and water companies, and elec- 
tric ratlroads, combined—decreased 0.9 per cent in August as com- 
pared with July, and pay-roll totals decreased 2.5 per cent. These 
establishments had in August 750,691 employees whose combined 
earnings in one week were $22,390,197. 

Employment in public utilities was 3.7 per cent lower in August, 
see then in August, 1929, while pay-roll totals were 1.3 per cent 
ower, 

Data for the three groups into which public utilities have been 
separated follow. 

Telephone and Telegraph 


EMPLOYMENT in telephone and telegraph companies was 1.2 per 
cert lower in August than in July and earnings decreased 3.8 per 
cent. The 7,864 establishments reporting had in August 348,938 
employees whose combined earnings in one week were $9,838,986. 

Employment in August, 1930, was 4.7 per cent below the level of 
August, 1929, but pay-roll totals were 0.7 per cent higher in August, 
1930, than in August, 1929.* ; 

Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 1. 





* For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals, see p. 210. 
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Tasie 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN INDENTIC4, 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ESTABLISHMENTS IN JULY AND AUGUST, jg3 








— 


























{ 
Number on pay roll nae y roll 
basil Estab- Per Per 
Geographic division ! lish- on of cent of 
ments nge ‘bh: 
July, 1930 | AUgEst, July, 1930 | August, | Cane 
New England ___.-.....-...-- 711 31, 450 31,048 | —1.3/ $954,304] $930,530, _»- 
Middle Atlantic. -_.-........-- 1, 222 112, 827 111, 675 —1.0] 3,615,772 | 3, 520, 220 ~26 
East North Central____...._-- 1, 468 80, 665 79, 452 —1.5 2, 258, 387 | 2,143,756) | —5 | 
West North Central____..___- 1, 253 32, 967 32,250 | —2.2 823, 964 787,227 | -45 
Gouen Scere... ...--........ 559 22, 417 22,228 | —0.8 614, 789 582,864 5 -595 
East South Central_---..----- 564 11, 383 11, 091 —2.6 257, 461 244,063 | -59 
West South Central --...--.-- 689 19, 984 19,742 | —1.2 460, 193 438, 333 —48 
i 482 8, 468 8, 536 | +0.8 209, 983 200, 744 ia 
Ta aw bkedenes<acnatennil 916 33, 008 32,916 | —0.3) 1,037,233 991,249 -4, 
All divisions-----_--.-- 7, 864 353, 169 348, 938 | —1.2 | 10,232,176 | 9, 838, 986 | 35 











1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 189. 
Power, Light, and Water 


EMPLOYMENT in power, light, and water plants was 0.5 per cent 
reater in August than in July, and pay-roll totals were 0.1 per cent 
ower. The 2,956 establishments reporting had in August 250,474 

employees whose combined earnings in one week were $7,820,815. 

Employment in August, 1930, was 0.9 per cent higher than in 
August, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 2.7 per cent greater.’ 

Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 2. 


TaBLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
POWER, LIGHT, AND WATER COMPANIES IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1930 






































Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll 1 p 
Estab- Per hts Per 

Geographic division ! lish- — — of — centof 
ments change change 

July, 1939 | August, July, 1939 | August, 
See 251 22, 373 22,400; +0.1 $732, 073 $729, 772 —0.3 
Middle Atlantic___-......-.-- 34y 68, 705 68,455 | -—Q4{ 2,247,153 | 2, 186, 569 -27 
East North Central__._....-..- 503 59, 784 59,308 | —0.8/ 1,950,240/ 1,981, 022 +1.6 
West North Central-_____.-..- 399 28, 788 29,858 | +3.7 857, 643 871, 407 +1.6 
2. sa 255 23, 893 24,526 | +2.6 728, 954 730,129, +0.2 
East South Central__...----.-- 162 8, 353 8, 335 —0.2 204, 588 200,460 ' —20 
West South Central -__.....--- 574 16, 599 17,067 | +2.8 454, 908 468, 976 +3.] 
Sin cn vemmadumecd 131 6, 405 6,469 | +1.0 195, 692 198, 153 +1.3 
ee ae ee 332 14, 207 14,056} —1.1 400, 211 454, 327 —1.3 
Ali divisions--_--.-_-.-.-- 2, 956 249, 107 250, 474 +0.5 | 7,831,462 | 7,820,815 -61 











1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 189. 
Electric Railroads 


EMpLoyMENT in the operation and maintenance of electric railroads, 
exclusive of car shops, decreased 2.5 per cent from July to August, 
and pay-roll totals decreased 3.7 per cent. The 457 establishments 
reporting had in August 151,279 employees whose combined earnings 
in one week were $4,730,396. 

A comparison of employment and earnings in this group over the 
year period shows a drop of 9.1 and 9.7 per cent, respectively, 10 the 
two items.’ 

Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 3. 





« For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals, see p. 210. 
[1016] 
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Taste 3-—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN THE OPERA- 
TION AND MAINTENANCE OF IDENTICAL ELECTRIC BAILROADS IN JULY AND 
AUGUST, 1980 






































=— | Re a 
| 
Number on pay roll wee or ne 
Estab- Per | Per 
Geographic division ! lish- |- —_ of | 7. - of 
ments change | ‘ change 
August, | August, | 
July, 1930 1930 | July, 1930 1930 | 
7 
Mow PUG iicnnsnonsece~ 38 14, 892 13, 908 —6.6 $546, 799 $506, 096 —7.4 
Middle Atlantic........--.-- 112 43, 113 41,063 | —4.3| 1,206,035! 1,257,516| —3.0 
Fast North Central__._.....-- 110 47, 432 7, 369 —0.1 1, 606, 270 1, 538, 317 —4,.2 
West North Central____.____. 64 15, 114 14,733 | —2.5 448, 987 443,184 | —1.3 
Ganth AtigmgeGcs< 2..-.5-.<... 44 8, 160 , 999 —2.0 225, 241 221, 739 —1.6 
Fast South Central... _-_-_- 10 3, 872 3,875 | +0.1 107, 086 101,310; —5.4 
West South Central. ___-____- 31 5, 331 5,246 | —1.6 137, 480 135,760 | —1.3 
Mosntaltts diceeeadens-—--=-s, 15 2, 386 2,296 | -—-3.8 66, 381 63, 282 —4.7 
Cuelie:...-cometaanciicdencit 33 14, 926 14,790 | —0.9 476, 535 463,192 —2.8 
All divisions__________- 457 | 155, 226 151,279 | —2.5 | 4,910,814 | 4,730,396 —3.7 








———_——_ 


! See tontinalan 3 to 11, p. 189. 
7. Employment in Wholesale and Retail Trade in August, 1930 


MPLOYMENT in 9,010 establishments—wholesale and retail 

trade combined—showed a decrease of 3.2 per cent in August 
as compared with July, and pay-roll totals showed a decrease of 4 
per cent. These establishments had in August 285,684 employees 
whose combined earnings in one week were $7,316,580. 


Wholesale Trade 


EMPLOYMENT in wholesale trade alone decreased 1 per cent in 
August as compared with July, and pay-roll totals decreased 2.5 per 
cent. The 1,967 establishments reporting had in August 61,273 em- 
ployees and pay-roll totals of $1,900,150. 

Employment in August, 1930, was 6.2 per cent lower than in August, 
1929, and pay-roll totals were 6.4 per cent lower.’ 

Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 1. 


TaBLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
WHOLESALE TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1930 

















Number on pay roll ene =” wl pay roll | 
Estab- Per | Per 
Geographic division ! SS -—_ of ms of 
ments ange change 
July, 1930 | August, |: July, 1930 | August, 

New England..._...........- 167 3, 573 3,479| —2.6| $101,439] $98,601) 2.7 
Middle Atlantie_.........._.. 300 8, 672 8,560 | —1.3 278, 313 274,046 —1.2 
East North Central. ____-__- 283 12, 336 12,160} —1.4 396, 628 388,142, —2.1 
West North Central........_- 249 13, 820 13, 738 | —0.6 417, 426 ‘ —3.3 
South Atlantic. __.-..- 2... 285 4, 036 3,963 | —1.8] 120,024 115,889} —3.4 
East South Central__.._..___- 57 1, 612 1,593 | —1.2 48, 229 46,412| —3.8 
West South Central___...___- 229 5, 516 5,478 | —0.7 171, 322 166,128 | —3.0 
Mountain [75 Tgcusccovu------ 70 1, 705 1,697 | —0.5 58, 894 57,133 | —3.0 
p Pacific. dlidiatiiinguen—=- 327 10, 607 10,605 | —(%) 357, 060 349,185 | —2.2 
All divisioms...._______ 1, 967 61,877 61,273 | —1.0| 1,949,335 | 1,900,150, -—2.5 





























' See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 189. 
? Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


* For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals, see p. 210. 
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Retail Trade 


EMPLOYMENT in retail trade decreased 3.8 per cent in August and 
pay-roll totals decreased 4.5 per cent. 
~ The 7,043 establishments from which reports were received had jy 
August 224,411 employees whose earnings in one week were $5,416,430, 
Employment in August, 1930, was 8.5 per cent lower than in Aucust 
1929, and pay-roll totals decreased 8 per cent.* : 
Details by geographic divisions are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICay, 
RETAIL TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1930 



































Amount of pay roll —-. 
N 
Estab- umber on pay roll tin (1 week) Per 
Geographic division ! lish- a — of —— cent of 
ments ugust, | change August, chan 
July, 1930 | 1930 July, 1930 1930 ge 
er we 2 os 90 12, 810 | 12,387 | —3.3 $308, 804 $303, 004 1.9 
Middle Atlantic__----..------ 360 43, 469 | 40, 621 —6.6 1, 154, 146 1, 089, 615 1.6 
East North Central - --_------ | 2,464 76, 903 74,533 | —3.1] 1,990,655 {| 1, 890, 918 0 
West North Central_.....___- 687 19,161 | 18,680) —2.5 426, 906 413, 425 49 
Seuts Atiantic............... 973 19, 753 18, 942 —4,1 432, 732 411, 247 0 
East South Central___---_-.-- 418 7, 102 6,758 | —4.8 141, 836 133,034) -623 
West South Central____..___- 294 11, 178 10, 704 —4.2 232, 891 218,987 | —6.0 
PIER. onascnncsnscc-cene- 166 3, 276 3,265 | —0.3 73, 359 71, 504 | 5 
RRR RSE Se ee ae 1, 591 39, 580 38,521 | —2.7 908, 505 884, 696 —2.6 
All divisions ___-_-.._-- 7, 043 233, 232 224,411 | —3.8 | 6,660,834 | 5,416, 430 —45 








1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 189. 


8. Employment in Hotels in August, 1930 


PU sacouet wun in hotels increased 0.2 per cent in August as 
compared with July, and pay-roll totals decreased 1.2 per cent. 
The 2,132 hotels reporting had in August 163,122 employees whose 
earnings in one week were $2,709,469. 

The New England, Middle Atlantic, and Mountain divisions again 
showed increased employment, owing to the operation of summer- 
resort hotels, although the increases were much smaller than in July. 
The remaining 6 divisions had fewer employees in August than in 
July. 

Employment in August, 1930, was 1.1 per cent lower than in 
August, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 0.8 per cent lower.‘ 

Per capita earnings, obtained by dividing the total number of em- 
ployees into the total amount of pay roll, should not be interpreted 
as utes the entire earnings of hotel employees. The pay-roll totals 
here reported are cash payments only, with no regard to the value 
of board or room furnished employees, and, of course, no satisfactory 
estimate can be made of additional recompense in the way of tips. 
The additions to the money wages granted vary greatly, not only 
among localities but among hotels in one locality and among en- 
ployees in one hotel. Some employees are furnished board and 
room, others are given board only for 1, 2, or 3 meals, while the div 
sion of tips is made in ‘many ways. 

Per capita earnings are further reduced by the considerable amount 
of part-time employment in hotels caused by conventions and bat- 
quets or other functions. 

The details for each geographic division are shown in the table 
following. 


——— 





¢ For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals, see p. 210. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL HOTELS IN 
; JULY AND AUGUST, 1930 






































— | 
Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll Per (1 week) Per 

Geographic division ! Hotels cent of cent of 
change change 

July, 1930 | August, 1930 July, 1930 | August, 1930 
New Entieiigoss-—......- 157 12, 729 13,018 | +2.3 $194, 285 $198, 441 | +2.1 
Middle Atlantic. ...--.----.-- 437 52, 428 53,809 | +2.6 938, 547 943, 451 5 
Fast North Central_...--.---- 416 34, 059 33,536 | —1.5 | 506, 352 581,453 | —2.5 
West North Central _-...-..-- 229 13, 383 13, 243 —1.0 197, 032 193, 125 —2.0 
Geath ACME. .......--.- 183 12, 206 11,848 | —2.9] 181, 532 172,521 | —5.0 
Rast South Central. _--.--_.-- 74 5, 473 5,415 | —1.1 69, 619 67,447 | —3.1 
West South Central - --------- 141 8, 503 8, 475 —0.3 113, 153 114, 551 +1.2 
se aceraletinn aieentacens 124 5, 207 5,334 | +2.4 93, 337 87, 452 —6.3 
OARS RED 371 18, 767 18,444 | —1.7 357, 477 351,028) —1.8 
All divisions. -_-_---..-- 2, 132 162, 755 163,122 | +0.2 | 2,741,334 2,709,469 -1,2 

| 








1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 189. 


9, Employment in Canning and Preserving in August, 1930 


ANNING and preserving establishments reported a seasonal 
C increase of 47 per cent in employment in August as compared 
with July and an increase of 52.6 per cent in pay-roll totals. Sub- 
stantial increases in employment were shown in seven of the nine 
geographic divisions. 

Reports were received from 915 establishments having in August 
95,131 employees and pay-roll totals in one week of $1,618,032. 

Employment in August, 1930, was 0.5 per cent higher than in 
August, 1929, and pay-roll totals decreased 4.5 per cent over the 
12-month period.* 

Details by geographic divisions are shown in the following table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL CANNING 
AND PRESERVING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1930 




















| Amount of pay roll 
Numbe ] ‘ 

| Estab- ne ee ee Per (1 week) Per 
Geographic division ! lish- Pi = of cent of 

ments ugust, | change August, | chan 
July, 1930 1930 July, 1930 1980 ge 
Now Ra en... ewe 88 1, 561 4, 737 |+203. 5 $30, 618 $64, 362 | +110.2 
Middle Atlantic.............- 86 13, 793 12,960 | —6.0 269, 883 230,597 | —14.6 
East North Central___.._.--.- 255 15, 116 16, 220 +7.3 265, 200 213, 345 —19.6 
West North Central__-.._.._-- 68 2, 679 4, 874 | +81.9 41, 510 51,518 | +241 
South Atlantic__............-.- 100 3, 815 4,579 | +20.0 41, 409 41, 656 +0. 6 
East South Central_--_-...---- 40 1, 218 1,913 | +57.1 14, 564 17,527 | +20.3 
West South ara 39 1,411 2,058 | +45.9 11, 194 11, 336 +1.3 
oe gag, NE 51 6, 049 5,646 | —6.7 101, 103 70,289 | —30.5 
RR a a 188 19, 089 42, 144 |+120.8 285, 094 917,402 | +221.8 
All divisions. __.._..._. 915 64, 731 95,131 | +47.0 | 1,060,575 | 1,618,032 | +52.6 


























* See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 189. 


Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals—Mining, Quarry- 
ing, Public Utilities, Trade, Hotels, and Canning 


HE following table shows the index numbers of employment and 

. pay-roll totals for anthracite, bituminous coal, and metalliferous 

mining, quarrying, public utilities, wholesale and retail trade, hotels, 

and canning and preserving, from January, 1929, to August, 1930, 
with the monthly average for 1929 as 100. 





* For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals, see p. 210. 
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Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United States 


HE monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, to July, 

1930, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads having operating 
revenues Of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the index numbers 
published 1 in Table 1. These index numbers are constructed from 
Fonthly reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, using the 
monthly average for 1926 as 100. 


TasLE 1.—INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM —— IN THE UNITED 
STATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO JULY, 


[Monthly average. 1926=100] 








| 
| 
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| 
| 
} 
| 
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! 

Month | 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 | 1929 1930 
January Bh Coad wie 98.3 96. 9 95. 6 95. 8 95. 5 89. 3 88. 2 86.3 
February --.--------- 98. 6 97.0 95. 4 96. 0 95.3 89.0 88. 9 85.4 
aca inpeneittianelaaal | 400.5 97.4 95. 2 96.7 95. 8 89. 9 90. 1 85.5 
Bibeln 102. 0 98. 9 96. 6 98. 9 97.4 91.7 92 2 87.0 
re 105. 0 99. 2 97.8 100. 2 99. 4 94.5 94.9 88.6 
RET a 107.1 98. 0 9&6 10L 6 100. 9 95.9 96. 1 86.5 
rete 108. 2 98. 1 99. 4 102.9 101. 0 95.6 96.6 84.7 
oa aS | 109.4 99. 0 99.7 102.7 99. 5 95.7 ee, 
September... . . -- 107.8 99. 7 99. 9 102. 8 99. 1 95.3 so 
es | 107.3 100. 8 100.7 103. 4 98. 9 95.3 kena 
November. ....-..... 105. 2 99. 0 99. 1 101. 2 95.7 92.9 — 
, ON es 99. 4 96. 0 97.1 98. 91.9 89. 7 . ay 

Average 104, 1 98,3 97.9 100, 97.5 92.9 | 93.3 | 1 $6.3 





1 Average for 7 months. 





Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day each 
of July, 1929, and June and July, 1930, and pay-roll totals for the 
entire months. 


TABLE 2,—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, JULY, 1929, 
AND JUNE AND JULY, 1930 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important 
ro are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective 
groups 








| Number of employees at 


middle of month Total earnings 





Oceupation 


July, June, July, July, June, July, 
1929 1930 1930 1929 1930 1930 


Professional, clerical, and general_| 272,400 | 256,686 | 252,527 , 165, 266 tte myst 
19, 614, 331 | 19, 702, 239 























(| SSE Sia aR Bic 154, 310 | 142,980 140, 357 | 21, 686, 417 
Stenographers and typists____.__- 24, 807 23, 811 23,363 | 3, 253,464 | 3,000,865 | 3,071,511 
Maintenance of way and struc- 
tures__........ .| 467,184 | 304,934 | 383,985 | 45,107,585 | 36,706,745 | 36,081,045 
Laborers, extra gang and work 
iin wr naccenaccadéedu 89, 357 65, 464 59,930 | 7,525,853 | 4,965,985 | 4, 524,676 
Laborers, track and roadway 
_ oar res 237, 305 201, 585 198, 084 | 18, 008, 685 | 14, 422,788 | 14, 356, 168 
Maintenance of equipment and 
stores_- | 454,638 | 410,674 | 397,588 | 64,589,654 | 53,606,881 | 52,067, 759 
hit c.2-g-2-----2-- 2-2 99, 165 87, 465 83, 768 | 16, 321, 332 | 12, 883,925 | 12, 445, 325 
so  SEIES 54, 365 51,380 | 50,129 | 9,284,381 | 7,928,924 7,681,863 
preening we pees. ae 101,618 | 90,382] 87,168 | 12,457,280 | 9,963,655 | 9, 651, 256 
e e houses, 
power plants, and stores)... __ 37, 000 33, 708 33,120 | 3,628,327 | 3,163,351 | 3, 187,491 
Common laborers (shops, engine 
power plants, an 
ot TS EE IIS 52, 500 45, 709 44, 072 4, 416,620 | 3,490,479 | 3,375, 465 
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TABLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, JULY, | 


MONTHLY 


LABOR REVIEW 


AND JUNE AND JULY, 1930—Continued 









































Number of employees at | : 
middle of month Total earnings 
Occupation 
July, June, July, July, June, July, 
1929 1930 1930 1929 1930 1920 

Transportation, other than train, 
engine and yard... 198,238 | 183,210 | 180, 585 [$25,591,330 ($22, 804,754 ($23, 165. 773 
es Fo 29, 376 28, 797 28, 758 4, 807, 455 4, 521, 767 4, 684, 159 

Telegraphers, telephoners, and 
We on ee 23, 291 21, 904 21,654 | 3,705,233 | 3,361,993 | 3, 4:5, 638 

Truckers, (stations, warehouses, 
Oe Es no os cnc 33, 541 28, 660 27,273 | 3,204,846 | 2,638,651 | 2, 55), 581 

Crossing and bridge flagmen and 
| SE ease eka 2 Pear 20, 750 19, 996 19,887 | 1,605,795 | 1, 562,279 | 1, 54.2, 89 

Transportation (yardmasters, 
switch tenders, and hostilers)._._._.| 21, 782 20,370 20,148 | 4,424,814 | 3,967,522 | 4,027, ong 
Transportation, train andengine_| 313,615 | 281,683 | 280,309 | 67,024,557 | 55,553,538 | 57, 151, 833 
Road conductors...............-- 35, 749 32, 140 32,180 | 9,055,829 | 7, 596,539 | 7,73, 170 
Road brakemen and flagmen__-__- 69, 430 62, 346 61, 929 | 12, 982, 569 | 10, 564, 100 | 10, 934, 047 
Yard brakemen, and yard helpers.| 52, 761 47, 165 46,613 | 9,719,308 | 7,976,858 | 8, 102,79] 
Road engineers and motor men___ 41, 975 38, 146 38, 018 | 12, 069, 782 | 10, 049, 274 | 10, 34%, 275 
Road firemen and helpers_____._- 42, 425 38, 694 38, 598 | 8,877,940 | 7,356,153 | 7, 6/17, 448 
All employees_____.___.______- A, 727, 857 ame 1, 515, 142 jess, 903,206 (210, 060,545 |209, 929, 143 

I 





Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls in Various States 


HE following data as to changes in employment and pay rolls 
have been compiled from reports received from the various 


State labor offices: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES 
Monthly period 








State, and industry group 


Per cent of change, 
June to July, 1930 





| 
| 
| 


State, and industry group 





























Per cent of change, 
July to August, |430 














oe: | Pay roll —-- Pay roll 
IHinois } lowa 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- Food and kindred products. —0.9 |___- 
CE duce witcdanebekouel —10.1 SE Te ek, oo =~ 
Metals, machinery, and Iron and steel works. -_-.___. ae t....- 
conveyances............- —10.2 —15.5 || Lumber products_-_-----_-_- —3.7 |___-- 
Wood products...........-- —4.7 —9.0 || Leather products_.____.___- +3.4 |.___- 
Furs and leather goods. _. .- —2.4 —8.6 1} Paper products, printing 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete - - —3.1 —3.6 and publishing. -.._..____- (a 
Printing and paper goods-__ +6.0 +1.6 || Patent medicines, chemi- 
NS boy ohteedkthechesan —1.4 —14.8 cals, and compounds______ —12.1 |____- : 
Clothing and millinery - -_.-. —3.9 +9. 1 || Stone and clay products. -_- —5.§ j....-- ae 
Food, beverages, and tobac- Tobacco and cigars. -___-_-_-- ew 3. 2. - 
ERSTE SS RRRORE ste aaa —1.5 —3.8 } Railway-car shops________-- +4.5 a 
Miscellaneous... ........... —16.3 —10.6 |} Various industries__......_- —1.4 4. aes 
All manufacturing... —6. 0 —9. 3 | All in dustries ea ons, 7 oe a 
Trade, wholesale and retail. —.7 +.8 |) ; 
Pass amen enr ranma o> - 7 23 Maryland 
mining -——— = -—---- 18.0 —1,4 || Food products_..-.._.....-- —s3 Bey 
Building contracting - a +4} —6.4 Iron and: basi j end thelr 
All nonmanufactur- products.............._..- —29 —6.6 
oo nen eee een ee nee +1)  — ~391| Lumber and its products... =3 tae 
All industries.........[ —&7| | -7.2|\ Rebberiime | | duat| +16 
Paper and printing......... +.5 +11 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN alae =" — PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES— 
ontinue 


Monthly period—Continued 








Per cent of change, 





j 
' 


y 
| Per cent of change, 







































































July to August, 1930 May to June, 1930 
State, and industry group —) State, and industry group 
J} ) - J - 
“ment | Pay rol “ment | Pay roll 
ae a 
Maryland—Continued New Jersey—Continued © 
| 
Chemicals and allied prod- | Lumber and its products--_- (1) +2.9 
SOO crite eam tet atin aan +1.8 +3.0 |; Leather and its products_-__. —2.4 —3.5 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- Tobacco products_-__...._. —.2 +6.4 
Mee ee ee ee +3.1 +3.1 || Paper and printing-___.-__- +1.1 —.2 
Metal products other than Chemicals and allied prod- 
iron and steel__...._.....- —6.5 —7.3 EES AR ee —.7 —2.7 
Tobacco products. --_.-...- +4. 6 +39. 5 || Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Transportation equipment_- ~Ll1 +1.1 MN soe opto wee —.8 —2.1 
Car building and repairing - - +28. 2 +28. 7 || Metal products other than 
Miscellaneous... ........-..- —23.0 —8.2 iron and steel____________- —2.7 —4.1 
Vehicles for land transpor- 
All manufacturing - --- —1.5 —1.8 CE ab Sicasichaioomn —.9 —2.7 
Miscellaneous. .-.-.-....---- —.2 —.6 
Retail department stores - - - —2.9 —6.1 
Wholesale establishments__. —.9 —.9 All industries___._..-- —1.8 —3.4 
Public utilities__.........._- +1.1 +5.6 
CO Biss cc csiciccs- +2.2 +2.3 ugus ‘ 
ee —1.4 —5.7 July to A a 
SEE iiss cnenccdeciees —10. 6 —8.1 New York l 
Stone, clay, and glass__-___- —0.8 | —0.9 
Employment—index Miscellaneous stone and | ; 
numbers (1925-1927 minerals------...-----, —2.1 —2.9 
ant Lime, cement, and | 
“| tei aeeaaee —12 —1.0 
Brick, tile, and pottery_ —9. 2 —&, 4 
June, 1930 | July, 1930 ee eae: +11.3 +9. 1 
Metals and machinery------ —1.6 —1.7 
Massachusetts Silver and jewelry._._-- —31 —8.2 
Boot and shoe cut stock and Brass, copper, and 
i ok... 93. 4 99.7 aluminum _-.....-... —2.4 —-9 
Boots and shoes.....______- 69. 8 76.3 Iron and steel_--..---- a“ —2.7 —5.7 
Bread and other bakery Structural and archi- —3.5 —4.9 
~~ Oa igaamaaieara e 109. 1 109. 5 tectural iron ---.---.-- 
Clothing, men’s. ___________ 83.7 85.5 Sheet metal and hard- a 
Clothing, women’s...._____ 106. 5 90. 4 De a —7.0 —9.0 
Confectionery........---__- 78. 5 84. 5 Firearms, tools, and 
Cotton goods.__............ 57.7 49. 8 on oe —.3 —.7 
Dyeing and finishing tex- Cooking, heating, and 
a eg 91.0 76. 6 ventilating apparatus_ +2. 5 —1.0 
Electrical machinery, ap- Machinery, including 
paratus, and supplies____- 72.7 68. 6 electrical apparatus-.- —2.1 —2.3 
Foundry and machine- Automobiles, carriages, ae 
shop products... _..... aie 104. 2 99. 4 and airp --------- v4 +9. 6 
SS ae 80. 9 76.0 — equipment hive al 
Hosier oods.___- 7 ; and repair_-__-----.-- ” —4. 
lentes, Teaaea.” curried, he Boat and ship building. +12. 2 +19.4 
and finished._...._...___- 91.5 92. 2 Instruments and appli- ‘s i 
Paper and wood pulp_..-._. 93. 1 85. 2 @NCES- ----..---------- Pn, ~2. 
Printing and waihbhing.._ 103. 9 102.3 || Wood manufactures---__--- +.4 +11 
Rubber footwear........._. 74.1 73.2 Saw and planing mills-- —6.3 —9.9 
Rubber goods, tires, and Furniture and cabinet- . 
SS EE 67.6 60.7 work. ......---------- +4. 6 +7.8 
ee 76.6 68. 1 Pianos and other musi- 
Textile machinery and cal instruments-_----- +.5 +2.2 
“(eatin pamceanl 63. 0 59.3 o en +.7 +3.2 
W 7 urs, er, and rubber 
oolen and worsted goods - - 71.4 69. 2 a _ecnateepatesadh 42.4 427 
Al 75 71. BEE bo:bnwwe socnsincee +.2 +3.3 
industries________. 75. 6 71.5 Furs and fur g “gdp 5 “17 
Per cent of change, Other leather and ean- | 
May to June, 1930 vas goods..........._- +249 435.1 
Eauiiey — and gutta me : 
x iaitind ccheraien aa <= +3. -. 
; cola Bat Ch mirmek Aa seit Oi . Qs 4 Ys 38 
em. oils, paints, etc. , ~ 
New Jersey Drugs and chemicals...|  +2.0 4.7 
Foo and kindred products. —3.8 —1.7 Paints and colors-__- --- —6,7 —9.0 
Textiles and their products. 13 —6.7 Oil products_.....-\ ---- +1.4 —1.7 
Iron and steel and their Miscellaneous emi- 
OGRENE................. —3. 9 —4,9 SS ene RE Reece —.4 —7.2 


1 No change. 








2? Change of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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ontin 


Monthly period—Continued 








Per cent of change, 
July to August, 1930 





Per cent of charge, 
July to August, 1939 




































































State, and industry group ; State, and industry group — 
Bineat” | Payroll iat” | Pay on 
New York—Continued Oklahoma—Continued 
POE o cnctntnilinecnwenee anni +0. 3 —1.0 || Textiles and cleaning: 
Printing and paper goods- -- —2.9 —2.1 Textile manufacture__-_-_ +32. 0 7.9 
Paper boxes and tubes_- +.8 —2.2 Laundries, etc__-...-..-- +5. 4 +5, | 
M — paper is ie | vane re 
ie aaa tye Aa —4. =— “<a ft 13.5 
Printing and bookmak- - ns | Millwork, etc__....._._- —4.8 4 § 
ing wee ee ee ee ee eee eee a eRe | 
Textiles____- iio —1.9 —.7 All industries__......- +.8 1.2 
Silk and silk. goods_ SNARE +.9 +3. 5 
4 ool manufactures-_---- +14 +4 2 i 
otton goods-.-__-.-.--_-- —47.7 —31.6 ors (1992 
=e (excluding “a ne ——. sagen 
«ee oecceccs oo - a 
Other textiles_..._....-.- —3.2 —4.6 ployment 
Clothing and millinery - ---- +6.5 +115 a 
Men’s clothing - - -- ----- +2.7 +2. 1 ii 
Men’s furnishings --_---- —.2 +4.7 July, 1930 | “UES, 
Women’s clothing ___.-- +21.4 +26. 4 } 1980 
Women’s underwear - -- +.6 +3. 1 eee 
Women’s headwear - - -- 29. 6 +50. 7 | 
Miscellaneous sewing--- —4.8 —8.2 Pennsylvania 
—s and clean- . Py fr iow pane ate ‘at as 
Co ek. Be Pele —2.7 —3. etal promuete.....-<......- 4 Bh 
Food on Saeed... ==. ;.. —Y. 6 —10.9 || Transportation Semen... 75.6 7.7 
Flour, feed, and cereals_.- +2.2 —4,3 || Textile products__--__---- 85.9 86.7 
Canning and preserving. —37.0 —48. 2 || Foods and tobacco__------ 109. 8 107.9 
Other groceries _-._....-- —2.4 —8.4 || Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
yee oo Bee 5.2 || Lambet products. 3{ fu 
uc ee eee eet ==] FeRanacecesee ~ e ind 
Bakery products----_-_-- —4.6 —5.6 || Chemical products --- ------ 94. 4 04.65 
Po a nate ee a : me : — and rubber prod- in a 
SSE ; ie we SEA oh Sen eccewipies : GR. 7 
| | eS —5.3 —43 Pager and printing --....._- 97.0 7.4 
Water, light, and power- --_! —2.2 —2.4 am 5 ae mg ee 
man uring... l 87.6 
All industries_._.....- ~, 9 —.§ i 
Oklahoma Pay roll 
Compensel ee 2 Sead +8. 3 —1.5 | = 
production: Metal products_-.........-- 80. 9 42.9 
Bakeries__..----.--.---- —~4.8 —5.9 | ‘Transportation equipment. 65. 0 9.4 
Confections___----.....- —10.6 —9.7 Textile products 69.6 76.0 
So. te oS || Foodsand tobacco......----| 104.4 100.7 
Flour mills. -....-.....- —7.8 —26.9 || Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Ice and ice cream......- —1.2 —3.8 52.7 78 
Meat and poultry---_.- +.5 —1.9 | Lumber prod “ei eeaeataty 67.9 714 
Ne*4 ines ane mills +18.8 Se bby go eeageeerg = — 
a oe CE bs gla oo. alc ae 
etals and machinery: 
Auto repairs, ete._.-..| —18.7 —,9 || Paper snd printing. -.....- 9.5 013 
— = manufacturing. 
foundries ARPES SE SE. —3.6 —] 2 All -——- 81.3 “82, 3 
Tank construction and mente 
Oil BB nm 9 APRESS bei = Per cent of change, 
and gasoline June to July |'0 
Refineries...---------— sr1|. 423 7 
Printing: Job work......--| —-L9| +29 Wisconsin Employ- | pay rill 
Public utilities mens | 
Steam-railway shops...- —18.2 —15.8 Manual = 
Street railways. __.....- —2.8 +26. 6 
Water, light, and power. +109 +11.6 Logging HS Seas ice a Oe +16. 5 9.6 
Stone, clay, and glass: 446 “s : oo oe a 
Cement and plaster____. +.2 +5.5 SF, Ss +1.6 17 
Crushed stone__-_....... —.9 +.6 || Stone crushing and quarry- 
Glass manufacture___._. —18.1 ERLE f WB iiticiawenpenvenciaescs —3.8 -8.7 
3 Preliminary figures. 
[1024] 
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pER CENT OF CHANGE IN cmmbettae oy PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES— 
ontinue 


Monthly pertod—Continued 








Per cent of change, 
June to July, 1930 





Per cent of change, 
June to July, 1930 









































State, and industry group State, and industry group 
—- Pay roll 
Wiscornsin—C ontinuea Wisconsin—C ontinued 
Manual—Continued Manual—C ontinued | 
Manufacturing: | Communication: 

Stone and allied indus- team railways__...___- 
Sees 3. ne cne +1.8 —2.5 Electric railways_____--- 

Sth —6. 6 —19.2 Express, telephone, and 

| | ee —3.2 —14.4 telegraph ............- 

Rubber. -_- — 36.9 — 33. 6 a a Sa 

PS 00S Sanaa) —.9 —10.1 lesale trade. ____...__-- 

Wee eae cc, —.3 —9%.3 || Hotels and restaurants - - __- 

WS ass oo hese nna —5.0 —12.2 || Laundering and dyeing__-_-- 

4 ee eae +87.9 +80. 3 | 

ga and publish Nonmanual 

2 a 2 eae ae —.5 —6.7 |, 

C nesaieels (including | Manufacturing, mines, and 
soap, glue, and explo- i EE 
“os aes —3.4 —9. 4 || Construction --............. 

Communication ___________- 
All manufacturing. +5. 0 —5.2 || Wholesale trade___.._.____- 
Retail trade, sales force only - 

Construction: Miscellaneous professional 

CS he +7.7 +0.9 RS ae 

, a +10. 6 +11.0 

3 ae —1.6 —7.0 

Marine, ene sew- 
er digging - _ - , +6. 4 +1. 5 |! 

| 


| 
Employ- | 
| 











ment Pay roll 

—4.0 —5.5 
—3.2 +.7 
+3.4 —1.7 
+5. 0 —.7 
—14 +.7 
a ee 
—.6 | —6.8 

—.6 —4.3 
+.5 —2.9 
—2.3 —.3 

—.9 —1.4 
—7.5 —4.9 
—2.1 +7.1 








Yearly pertod 





State, and industry group 


———__—. 


California 
oe clay, and glass prod- 


ufactures 
Leather and rubber goods. - 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc. 
Printing and paper goods 
Textiles 


ledteeded ke 
ee eww we emma en~ 


oe eww mmm en~ ~~~ 


All industries____....- 


Public utilities__........._- 





Per cent of change, 





Employment — index 


























July, 1929, to July, || numbers  (1925- 
— State, and industry group srt ad 
> . 
— Pay roll | July, 1929 | July, 1930 
Massachusetts 
Boot and shoe cut stock and 
—21.2 ae Xe Se 0 60t(‘é‘ 106. 4 99.7 
Boots and shoes ----.-.------ 84.3 76.3 
—18.7 —21.4 || Bread and other bakery 
—24.8 —29. 2 ESE Sis 113.9 109. 5 
—22.2 —15.9 || Clothing, men’s_.----_.-_-- 96. 5 85. 5 
—27.3 —31.0 || Clothing, women’s---_----- 119.2 90. 4 
—2.0 —6.1 || Confectionery -------------- 85. 8 84.5 
—17.9 —33. 4 || Cotton goods---------..---- 76. 4 49.8 
Dyeing and finishing tex- 
—15.0 — 20.3 Eee 95.9 76.6 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
—3.4 —3.7 ratus, and supplies - - ----- 96. 9 68. 6 
—37.2 —30.7 || Foundry and machine-shop 
Ee eae 108. 4 99. 4 
~17.6 21,3 || Furniture ----..-...-....--. 91.5 76. 0 
r . Hosiery and knit goods--_-_- 59.3 69. 3 
Leather, tanned, curried, 
—6.7 —3.6 and finished............-- 107. 4 92, 2 
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Yearly period—Continued 





ES~ 








State, and industry group 





Massachusetts—C ontd. 


Paper and wood pulp----_--- 
Printing and publishing -- 

Rubber footwear - 
Rubber goods, tires, and 


Textile machinery and parts. 
Woolen and worsted goods -_- 


All industries___.____- 


New York 
Stone, clay, and glass_______- 
Miscellaneous 


stone and 


a 


wwe ewe wwe ween ee 


a and machinery__.... 
Silver and jewelry _____- 
Brass, copper, and alu- 

minum_ 


Inon and steel._.......- 
aye og and architec- 


Biss avaisninke meee ne 
wee eee en ee eww woes 


mere ene we mee eoeces 


Miscellaneous wood - ..- 


Employment—index | 


numbers 
1927 = 100) 


(1925- 5 


State, and industry group 








Per cent of ch, 
August, 192). 
August, 1930 
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July, 1929| July, 1930 — 
—— Be — —— 
| New York—Continued 
95. 2 85.2 | Furs, leather, and rubber 
104. 0 | WO ee a ea —7. 
93. 4 | 73. 2 RRR aero +., 
Furs and fur goods _ aw +4. 
82. 2 | 60.7 | RL eb id cuweween as —2. 
84. 5 | 68.1 | — leather and can- 
86. 3 49.3 | | eee —13.4 
73.8 69. 2 Rubber and gutta per- 
"GELS SEES ae —29. 6 
87.9 71.5 Pearl. horn, bone, ete_-- —31.9 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc _- —2.6 
ae and c emicals.... —7.5 
Per cent of change, *aints and colors _------ —19.8 
‘Aisae, 1099, 40) Ca peat ae 
August, 1930 Pai r Maes & See —10. 1 | 
Printing and paper goods_- =f. 4 
neetiéi: | Paper boxes and tubes_- —5.4 
ment | Pay roll Miscellaneous paper eel 
Printing and bookmak - 
Mth a ee —3. 8 
i Textiles.._..... —23.6 
Silk and silk goods __ Np b= —19.8 
—19.5 —%4. 1 Wool manufactures_. —2%4. 8 
Cotton goods ________- —T7L. 6 
—%, 8 —32. 6 Knit winds (excluding 
abl etal —13.2 
—19.4 —23.5 Other textiles... —15.3 
—18.6 —21.1 || Clothing and millinery ____- —13.1 
at ese sen’ aie es —12.8 
a ai. | en’s furnishings - _ __-_- —22.0 
—13.8 —27.3 Women’s clothing _____. —4.0 
Women’s underwear __ —19.0 
—15.4 —23. 6 | Women’s headwear_____ —9.9 
—-H.7 —39. 8 | Miscellenous sewing __-- —20. 6 
ae Laundering and clean- 
—4.4 —7.7 Sie Rh po mh 
Food pe Se —10. I 
—21.3 —34.9 | a and cereals__ re 7 
and preserving 12.6 
—8.8 —10.4 | Other groceries_________ —7.7 
wore and dair ‘od- 
a ey Pete ees ee) ak 
PA products___._._. —10.4 
—2.5 —27. 2 | Seed... ie a —2.1 
ae 1.3 
—44.2 —43.5 | Tobaecsd................ Si 
1 Ww eS , 
186 ~21.8 | ater, light, and power - 
+15.8 +17. 8 | All industries... ____ —15.7 
—14.2 17.9 Okjahom ah 
—124 —19.8 a 
—9.3 —14.1 || Cottonseed-oil mills. __.___- —16. 
Food a: 
—19.2 —26.7 | =Bakeries......._...___._. +62. 
Conmerions panes GES ge - 
—164.0 —22.7 OCreameries and dairies._ + 
—6.2 —10.6 Fiewt- titi... ........ = 
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| | Per cent of change, | Index numbers (1923- 
August, 1929, to| |  1925=100)—employ- 
: August, 1930 | ment 
State, and industry group | ES ae ee }} State, and industry group | 
| Employ- |; August, | August, 
& ment er 4 1929 1930 
Okiahoma—Continued | | Pennsylvania 
Food production—Con. | | | 
" Ice and fee cream... .__. —18.3 —16.0| Metal products............._ 105.0 | 86.4 
, Meat and poultry - ____- —6.0 —68| Transportation equipment_ 78.4 | 367.7 
‘ Lead and zine: | Textile products. _--_-_..._- 105. 4 | 86. 7 
3 Mines and mills---_-_-_- —51.0 —52.6 || Foods and tobacco__._______ 105. 1 | 107.9 
Seibiiess—>.-2---- — 26.8 —38.7 || Stone, clay, and glass prod 
5 Metals and machinery: _, Se eee 86. 4 66. 1 
Auto repairs, etc_______- —15.2 —2A. 6 |! pamenet goctosie, a sa 100. 5 76. 5 
Machine shops and Chemical products. -__-__-- 100. I 94.6 
foundries. ___._._._.- —6.9 —11.1 |} Leather and rubber prod- 
6 Tank construction and Sta Se 101.3 | 98. 7 
; ee +45. 7 +52.8 || Paper and printing... _____- 99.7 | 97.4 
Oil industry: : 
Producing and gasoline All manufacturing____ 101. 2 | 87.6 
g manufacture.._._____- —16.1 —21.0! | 
Pb ameiteec) A) PE ‘tes 
Printing: aie 37. . 8 | P H 
; Public utilities: | | oe 
‘ pence td shops___- —16.5 —17.7 | | 
Street ways. —7.0 +2.2 
{ Metal products_._._.______- 110. 1 82.9 
a Ww —. — and po wer +4.7 +4.0 || ‘Transportation equipment... 83. 9 3 59.4 
2 Stone, clay, and g Textile products..__________ 108. 6 76.0 
4 Brick and tile rc es — 43.0 —44.8 Foods and tobacco 102. 6 100. 7 
M Cement and plaster -- —20.8 —18.9 || stone clay, and glass prod- - . 
} Crushed stone eeme eee =e —L4 —6.7 ucts See eR ea | 87 4 57 8 
| T Glass manufacture. __-_. —10.2 +.2 Lumber products__.____.____ 102. 0 71.4 
extiles and cleaning: ; é 
Texti uae Chemical products________- 107.3 98. 9 
rl extile manufacture ___. +41.5 6.5 end rubber prod | | 
Weetonminr eos = a---- +3. 1 TSS e ee 106. 5 | 102. 9 
; Sawmills... __- ~22.6 —2,9 || Paper and printing---....-- 108. 6 | 101.3 
) Millwork, ete........... —H.2 — 22.2 All manufacturing___- 106. 2 | 82.8 
; All industries________- —9.8 | —10 7 | 
| lle } 
; » Pretasianasiy eae. 
4 
\ 
} 
[ 
4 
2 
q 
4 
2 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


‘os following tables are compiled from simple averages of the 
actual selling prices received monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics from retail dealers. ' 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food August 15, 
1929, and July 15 and August 15, 1930, as well as the percentage 
changes i in the year and in the month. For example, the retail price 
per pound of bread was 9 cents on August 15, 1929; 8.8 cents on July 
15, 1930; and 8.7 cents on August 15, 1930. These figures show de- 
creases of 3 per cent in the year, and 1 per cent in the month. 

The cost of various articles of food combined shows a decrease of 
10.3 per cent August 15, 1930, as compared with August 15, 1929, 
and a decrease of 0.3 per cent August 15, 1930, as compared with 
July 15, 1930. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PERCENT 
on SOL Ik OR DECREASE AUGUST 15, 1930, COMPARED WITH AUGUST 15, 192, 
15, 1930 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers! 








Per cent of increase 


Average retail price on— it? ne Ss" con 


compared with— 





— 
Aug. 15, | July 15, 
19200 | 140 
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1 In addition to monthly retail prives of food and coal, ee eee. Settcted ia 
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une and Decem of each year. 
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Tar. E 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
0. INCREASE OR DECREASE AUGUST 15, 1930, COMPARED WITH AUGUST 15, 1929, 
A'ND JULY 15, 1930—Continued 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 























Per cent of ane 

, sa (+) or decrease 

Average retail price on tas Aug. 15, 1 $30 

compared with— 

Article Unit - 
Aug. 15, | July 15, | Aug. 15, Aug. 15, | July 15, 
1929 1930 1930 | 1929 1930 
Cents Cents Cents 

Flour tase easel hal aaah fn lalla dati ine Saleen nadeainanialie ae Pound ili aaa ical 5. 2 4. 6 4. 5 —13 —2 
Cees: aa bie npn a'chinas ooo Na aca 5.3 5.3 5.3 0 0 
Rolled GUahakie nde ci ccassnecneeeeenene Mor icicatinie 8.9 8.7 8.7 —2 0 
ee AS EE oh Re ee 8-0z, package__ 9.5 9.4 9.4 | —1 0 
teat TE hee oi aic chains Gg cwiclgears 28-02. package- 25. 5 25. 4 25. 4 —0.4 0 
a sais ean cncvmigebeins Pe. oc ae 19.7 19.3 19. 2 —3 —1 
TSR. ASAE 2 RC Ee ee tae ‘Ribie ste oan 9.8 9.5 9.5 —3 0 
Saste, MNES no ae pce! — 14.4 11.5 11.5| —20 0 
Sn EIS) SRST ST SPL WS ee ap etn: 4.0 3.3 3.1 —23 —6 
ING Nii thithnthini gee eect omtils xinane ebsiileil Ma discs eas 6.4 5.8 5.2 —19 —10 
CORI itn tiie hice wn ne nvbiups malice ts 5.6 4.4 4.3 —2B -—2 
Datk Sia kinben es bnccicewaesd No. 2 can_-_-_-- 11.9 11.0 10.9 — 8 at | 
Cobh. GUIIT EAS 6 Sopot oS 5c acokwkcgieasd ated 15.8 15.3 15.3 -—3 0 
Pend: CHES otis +o 5a ad asncheabes WS a es en 16. 6 16. 2 16.1 3 =f 
Tomatoes, canmed._.........-.-.-.--4)--- eat 13.8 12.4 12. 4 —10 0 
Se AR Si A AEE a eee Pound. ....... 6.6 6.1 6.1 —8 0 

OR ening nc nds ning pe ole SOM baie tre 77.5 77.6 77.4 —0.1 —0.3 
CONE. cSt npn nico cemee a dates on I sikin are 49.3 40. 4 ~ 40.1 —19 -—1 
Prabal 25 ere et s5 io chcce tS tht bien Se 3 15.0 16. 5 16.1 4+7 —2 
ES RES 5G ROT ENTE LI Sey DS 11.8 11.9 11.9 +1 0 
eS See ERI i RD Seen 31.9 30. 6 29.9 at -—2 

UR i sho bc doce das oc theae RAE ESC 45.6 64.0 63. 7 +40 —0.4 

ESO OE Ea ES TF RE SEE WA ee -10.3; -03 














Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on August 15, 1913, and on August 15 of each year 


‘from 1924 to 1930, together with percentage changes.in August of each 


of these specified years, compared with August, 1913. For example, 
the retail price per pound of sugar was 8.2 cents in August, 1924; 7 
cents in August, 1925 and 1926; 7.3 cents in August, 1927; 7.1 cents 
in August, 1928; 6.6 cents in August, 1929; and 6.1 cents in August, 
1930. 

As compared with August, 1913, these figures show increases of 46 
per cent in August, 1924; 25 per cent in August, 1925 and 1926; 30 
per cent in August, 1927; 27 per cent in August, 1928; 18 per cent in 


August, 1929; and 9 per cent in August, 1930. 


The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 
of 42.4 per cent in August, 1930, as compared with August, 1913. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER 
OF INCREASE AUGUST 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED 


AUGUST 15, 1913 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 








Article 





Sirloin steak _ _ pound -.- 
Round steak __..do_-_-- 
ep roest.......-. Gis 2. 
Chuck roast____- o> 
Plate beef__..--- do..-- 


Pork chops Eis oa O65. 


Bacon, sliced....do__-- 
Ham, sliced__-_- ae... 
Lamb, leg of___-do_-.-- 
ME chad ncennen G0....% 
Salmon, red, ear 
Sines REE a Sa “Es 


Milk, fresh____- quart_-- 
Milk, evaporated 
Seber rae can... 
Butter Foe Fes und. 
Oleomargarine a" 3 
butter substitutes) 


Bead. .......<. pound_-_ 
Re GRD 
Corn meal._-_.___ WOsas. 
Rolled oats_._..- "| eet 
Corn flakes 

..-8-ounce package-. 
Wheat cereal 

_28-ounce package-- 

Macaroni. __.-pound_- 
wees. aa do’... 
Beans, navy ---..do-__-- 
Potatoes _.......do__-- 
CI i inn ae 
Cabbage _....--- | Uae 
Pork and beans 

BON OER No. 2 can_- 


Corn, canned _--_do-_._- 
Peas, canned__..do__-- 
Tomatoes, canned 


Aone ipieatiel No. 2 can-_- 
Sugar, granulated 

PEE 5 i ee pound.- 
., Rete eerX 
Sega ae ou oo 
RI WEES. 
Reisine....:...:-. a, 
Bananas... -- dozen _- 
Oranges__....... oe... 


Per cent of increase Aug. 15 
specified year compared wii, 
15, 1913 





1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 192: 






































Average retail prices on August 15— 
me 
| 1913 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1980 
Peaks baa! id ai a hae 
| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
26. 4| 40. 7} 42.0} 41. 8| 43. 7| 51.0] 52.4 44.6 
23. 2| 34. 8} 36. 2) 36.2] 381) 45.1] 47.0 30.4 
20. 2} 29.1] 30.3] 30.4) 31. 7/ 36.6] 38.0 32.3 
16. 5| 21.0} 22. 1) 22 5| 23. 9} 29.6) 31.1) 24.9 
12. 2} 13.1] 13. 9} 14.3] 15.3] 19.6] 21.3' 16.8 
21. 9} 34.8] 40.0] 40. 5| 37. 7| 39.9) 40.4] 36.7 
28. 3} 38 3] 49.3] 52.0) 46.5] 44.8] 44 7] 42.0 
28. 4| 46.6] 54.9] 60.7 $4. 3} 56. 56. 8| 53.3 
18 9| 37.3] 38. 7| 39.2) 39.2) 40.2) 40.3] 33.7 
21. 5| 34. 8| 36.2) 37.9} 35. 4] 36.81 30.4) 33.8 
ae 31. 2| 32.3] 38 2] 32.9] 34.2] 31.7) 32.6 
& 8| 13.7] 13.9] 13.9] 14.1] 14.1] 14.3) 140 
a 11. 1) 11. 5} 11. 4] 11.6] 11.2! 10.8] 10.0 
35. 4| 48.3) 54.1) 50.6) 51. 4] 55.4] 53.8) 47.4 
ae 29. 6| 30.3} 30.2] 28 0} 27.3] 27.1| 25.3 
22. 0| 34. 4] 36.8] 35. 7) 37.0} 3&8 4| 37.8) 33. 91 
16. 1| 19,3] 24.3] 22 7| 18 9 187] 18.4) 16.5 
ical 25. 2} 25. 9| 25. 9} 25.0] 24.8) 24 8] 24.3 
33.0) 44. eae 45.0) 48. 3| 38 8 
5.6, &8 94) 94) 231 22 9O &7 
3.3} 5.11 611, 60 56 541 52 45 
30 47/ 54] 51) 52 53) 523] 53 
OE: 8 ee 90; 20 &89 89 87 
BES: 9.6] 10.9| 109 97) 95) 95) 94 
bcd 24. 3} 24.6) 25.4] 25. 5| 25.6) 25.5) 25.4 
ad 19. 6} 20.4) 20. 20. 19. 8} 19. 7| 19. 2) 
& 7| 10.2] 11.3| 11.6] 1071 99 98 O25 
oo 9 7| 10.3) %2| &5| 12.6) 14.4) 11.5 
19 26 44) 26 84) 22) 40) 3.1 
ell 65) 80] 59 64) 54) 64) 52 
wer 43] 65) 43) 441 41) 56 43 
Sie 12 6| 12.4] 11.8] 11.5] 11.6) 11.9) 10. 
Ec hk 15.9} 18 4] 16.4] 15.6] 15.9) 15.8) 15.3 
ae 18 2| 18 4] 17.5] 16.7] 16.7] 16.6) 16.1 
ee 13. 3} 13. 7| 11. 8| 12.0) 11.6) 13.8) 124 
5.6) & 7.0: 7. 7. 7.11 6 6.1 
4| 70. 9| 75.9] 77.1! 77.6] 77.4) 77.5) 77.4 
29. 8| 43. 4 50. 9| 51.0) 47. 4] 49.4) 49.3) 40.1 
eee 17. 3| 17.3] 17.2] 15.5] 13.8] 15.0) 16.1 
aS 15. 4] 14.4) 14.8] 14.3] 13.5) 11.8) 11 
EES. 35. 4| 34. 5| 34.5] 33. 7+ 31.6) 31 9) 29 
SN. 46. 1| 59. 8| 50. 7| 53.8] 64.2) 45.6] 63.7 











All articles combined '. 








58} 66) 93) vs 


atiSz 








50} 83} 85] 72) 82l 4i 
35, 74, 84] 641 5881 5s 
64 93; +114 91 94) 100 
97; 105| 107; 107) 113) 113 
62) 68 76 65) 71| 83 

"56; -58| 68] -60|_~=«6O|SCi3 

""36| 53) 43) 48) 66] 52 

| 

"56 67|~«S«62}sS}SCS| C72 
20; 51} 41| 17) 16, 14| 
35, 48] 36) 27/36 46 
57, 68| 68| 66] 64) 61, 
55| 85} 82) 70 64) 58 
57} 80 70| 73| 77) 77 

sorta tee "aa Jal 13 
37 132 . 79 16) 111 
46, 25, 25 20 27 18) 
30; 40; 42 43 42) 42 
46; 71 71 66) 65 

















42. 9} 59. 0; “am 51.1 7% © 58. 8 





1 Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing S the cP in the retail cost of food have beet 
ding to the consumption of the »: verage 
S ineluded the following articles: Sirloia 


com of the articles shown in Tables 1 and Wye ang oe 
f ere Senay 1913, to December, weg baw peer — 
nai round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate 


eggs, ‘butter, milk, "pread 


ey aianes, tiie Uhanen clan” codices 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES ‘Zl 


able 3 shows the trend in the retail cost of three important groups 
of {ood commodities, viz, cereals, meats, and dairy products, by years, 
from 1913 to 1929, and by months for 1928, 1929, and 1930. The 
articles within these groups are as follows: 

Cereals: Bread, flour, corn meal, rice, rolled oats, corn flakes, wheat 
cereal, and macaroni. 

Meats: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, 
pork chops, bacon, ham, hens, and leg of lamb. 

Dairy products: Butter, cheese, fresh milk, and evaporated milk. 


TasLe 3—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL COST OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND DAIRY 
PRODUCTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO AUGUST, 1930 


[Average cost in 1913=100.0] 














Dairy Dairy 
Year ard month Cereals} Meats | prod- Year and month Cereals} Meats | prod- 
ucts ucts 
1913: Average for year_.._| 100.0 100. 0 100.0 |; 1928— 
1914: Average for year____| 106.7 | 103.4 97.1 Continued. 
1915: Average for year_.._| 121.6 99. 6 96.:1 November -....__-_-- 165.3 | 184.9 152. 5 
1916: Average for year__.-| 126.8 | 108.2 103. 2 December-.__--.------- 164.2 | 179.1 153. 5 
1917: Average for year_...| 186.5 137.0 127.6 || 1929: Average for year_- 164. 1 188. 4 148. 6 
1918: Average for year....| 194.3 | 172.8 153. 4 SE i ten nocncces 164.1 | 180.9 151.9 
1919: Average for year_..-| 198.0; 184.2 176. 6 February --_---._---- 164.1} 180.3 152. 6 
1920: Average for year_...| 232.1 | 185.7 185.1 ee... == 164.1 | 182.8 152.4 
1921: Average for year_...| 179.8 158.1 149. 5 MS eos cost aw aes 164.1 | 187.5 148.9 
1922: Average for year....| 159.3 | 150.3 135.9 __ ee aes 163.5 | 191.2 147.5 
1923: Average for year_...| 156.9 | 149.0 147.6 UR Sass ss 4.---| 163.0 | 192.4 146. 8 
1924: Average for year_.._-_| 160.4 | 150.2 142. oe os 163.5 | 195.9 146.8 
1925: Average for year....| 176.2 | 163.0 147.1 Agegmt. . 22. Le 164.7 | 196.0 147.1 
1926: Average for year___.| 175.5! 171.3 145. 5 September - --___.____ 165.2 | 194.2 148.1 
1927: Average for year.._..| 170.7 | 169.9 148.7 October _-_--.-.-----_- 163.5 | 189.2 149.3 
1928: Average for year_..._| 167.2 179.2 150.0 November ---_-_----_-- 163.6 | 184.1 147.0 
(GR 168. 3 152. 2 December----.----__- 162.9 181.8 144.9 
February .-...-----..- 168.0 167.8 150.7 || 1930: 
, Rhea ce I 166. 8 167.1 150. 7 5, RS SD 162. 9 183. 6 138.9 
Awe. J 525... eS Ts 147.8 February -----.------ 161.6 | 183.1 138. 5 
See. a os come 168. 3 175.4 147.3 We ot Soe eS 160. 9 183.0 137.6 
eee 169.8 | 177.7 146.1 BES in os Sos ao cuaee 160.3 | 183.3 138.9 
PSS eee eee 169.3 | 184.4 147.1 DU sib dia seis nia 159.8 | 181.5 137.0 
Ee ae aan 168. 2 189. 5 148.3 SE ES 160. 1 179.9 133. 7 
September ........... 166. 7 195. 8 151. 2 MIRE airs sng soon cei 158. 6 175. 2 133.9 
oh a ne ER 165.9 | 188.9 151.1 pap ae ae 159.6 | 169.9 137.4 





























Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


In TaBLeE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, for 1913 and 1920 
to 1929, by months for 1929 and for January through August, 1930. 
These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 
100, and are computed by dividing the average price of each commod- 
ity for each month and each year by the average price of that com- 
modity for 1913. These figures must be used with caution. For 
example, the relative price of sirloin steak for the year 1929 was 
196.9, which means that the average money price for the year 1929 
was 96.9 per cent higher than the average money price for the year 
1913. As compared with the relative price, 188.2 in 1928, the figures 


sfor 1929 show an increase of 8.7 points, but an increase of 4.6 per 


cent in the year. 


i 


’ For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1928, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. 44 to 61; 
and Bulletin No, 495, pp. 32 to 45. 
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In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers sho:vine 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. ¢ i) 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed fron. th. 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weig ted 
according to the average family consumption in 1918. (See M: ih, 
1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the nui her 
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of food articles varied, these index numbers have been so ¢vn- 
puted as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The index 
numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100 are 144.0 for 
July, 1930, and 143.7 for August, 1930. 

The curve shown in the chart on this page pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the f budget than do the 
index numbers given in the table. 
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Tapi = 4--INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1929, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1929 AND 1930 


[A verage for year 1913= 100.0] 






































— i 
ear and Sirloin}Round| Rib |Chuck) Plate | Pork ; 

, onth steak | steak | roast | roast | beef | chops |B@¢on| Ham | Hens | Milk |Butter/Cheese 
1013... ---s nanan 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
1920. dgeaionel 172.1 | 177.1 | 167.7 | 163.8 151.2 | 201.4 | 193.7 | 206.3 | 209.9 | 187.6 | 183.0 188. 2 
1921 ieee 152.8 | 154.3 | 147.0 | 132.5 | 118.2 | 166.2 | 158.2 | 181.4 | 186.4 | 164.0 | 135.0 153.9 
1922 ee 147.2 | 144.8 | 139.4 | 123.1 | 105.8 | 157.1 | 147.4 | 181.4 | 169.0 | 147.2 | 125.1 148.9 
1993 es 153.9 | 150.2 | 143.4 | 126.3 106.6 | 144.8 | 144.8 | 169.1 | 164.3 | 155.1 | 144.7 167.0 
1094. . «shel 155.9 | 151.6 | 145.5 | 130.0 | 109.1 | 146.7 | 139.6 | 168.4 | 165.7 | 155.1] 135.0 159. 7 
1905. .---cuadeed 159.8 | 155.6 | 149.5 | 135.0 114.1 | 174.3 | 173.0 | 195.5 171.8 | 157.3 | 143.1 166. J 
1006... <casaoee 162.6 | 159.6 | 153.0 | 140.6 | 120.7 | 188.1 | 186.3 | 213.4 | 182.2 | 157.3 | 138.6 165.6 
1007. .....csmeeie 167.7 | 166.4 | 158.1 | 148.1 | 127.3 | 175.2 | 174.8 | 204.5 | 173.2 | 158.4 | 145.2 170.1 
1928 ee 188.2 | 188.3 | 176.8 | 174.4 | 157.0 | 165.7 163.0 | 196.7 | 175.6 | 159.6 | 147.5 | 174.2 
1909 “7777! 99:9 | 199.1 | 185.4 | 186.9 | 172.7 | 175.7 | 161.1 | 204.1 | 186.4 | 160.7 | 143.9 | 171.9 
1929: . January --| 190.6 | 191.0 | 180.8 | 181.3 | 170.2 | 153.8 159.3 | 200.0 h 184.0 | 160.7 | 150.7 173.8 
February.-| 188.2 | 188.8 | 178.8 | 179.4 | 167.8 | 157.1 | 158.2 | 199.6 | 186.4 | 160.7 | 152.7 172.9 
March. .--- 188.6 | 189.2 | 179.3 | 180.0 | 167.8 | 167.6 | 158.@ | 201.9 | 190.1 | 160.7 | 152.5 | 172.9 
April. cssue 192.9 | 194.6 | 183.8 | 184.4 | 170.2 | 176.7 | 160.4 | 203.3 | 196.2 | 159.6 | 145.7 172.4 
LAY .dcsadil 198. 4 201.3 | 187.9 190.0 | 174.4 | 179.5 | 160.7 | 204.8 | 198.1 | 159.6 | 142.3 171.9 

June. casean 201.6 | 205.4 | 189.9 | 191.9 | 176.0 | 179.0 | 162.2 | 205.6 | 193.9 | 159.6 | 140.5 171.9 

jul¥.v cee 206. 7 210.8 | 192.9 195.6 | 177.7 | 188.1 | 164.1 | 209.7 | 187.3 | 160.7! 139.4 171.5 
August_...- 206.3 | 210.8 | 191.9 | 194.4 176.0 | 192.4 | 165.6 | 211.2 | 185.0 | 160.7 | 140.5 171.0 

September _| 202.8 | 206.7 | 189.4 | 191.9 175.2 | 198.8 | 164.4 | 209.7 | 184.0 | 160.7 | 143.1 171.9 

October._..-} 198.0 | 199.6 | 186.9 187.5 | 173.6 | 185.2 | 161.9 | 204.8 | 180.3 | 161.8 | 145.4 171.5 

November_| 194.1 | 196.4 | 183.3 | 183.8 | 171.1 | 170.5 | 159.3 | 200.4 | 177.0 | 161.8 | 139.7 171.0 

December..| 192.5 | 194.6 | 181.8 | 183.1 | 170.2 | 163.3 | 157.4 | 198.5 | 174.2 | 161.8 | 134.7 170.6 
1930: January_-| 192.9 | 195.5 | i83.3 | 184.4 | 172.7 | 168.1 | 157.0 | 199.3 | 178.4 | 159.6 | 121.9 169. 2 

February--| 191.3 | 194.2 | 181.8 | 184.4 | 171.9 | 167.6 | 157.8 | 200.7 | 179.3 | 458.4 | 122.7 167.0 
March....- 190.6 | 192.8 | 181.3 | 182.5 | 170.2 | 171.9 | 157.8 | 201.1 | 179.8 | 157.3 | 121.9 164.7 
Apri. cde 190.2 | 193.3 | 181.3 | 182.5 | 168.6 | 176.7 | 157.4 | 200.4 | 179.3 | 157.3 | 125.6 162.9 

M&S ceed 190.2 | 192.8 | 179.8 | 179.4 | 164.5 | 171.9 | 156.7 | 200.7 | 175.6 | 157.3 | 120.9 162.0 

June_._..---} 188.6 | 191.5 | 177.3 | 175.6 | 160.3 | 174.3 | 156.7 | 200.7°| 167.6 | 157.3 | 113.1 157.9 

July.cciden 182.3 | 184.3 | 171.7 | 166.3 | 149.6 | 173.8 | 156.7 | 200.0 | 161.5 | 157.3 | 114.1 155. 2 

August....- 175.6 | 176.7 | 163.1 | 155.6 | 138.8 174.8 | 155.6 | 198.1 | 158.7 | 157.3 | 123.8 153. 4 
i | 

All 

Year and month Lard | Eggs | Bread | Flour cos Rice —_ Sugar! Tea |Coflee| arti- 

~ | cles ! 

) 

| es gee 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
OD ee 186.7 | 197.4 | 205.4 | 245.5 | 216.7 | 200.0 | 370.6 | 352.7 | 134.7 | 157.7 203. 4 
| | ane ree, SNR Saas Soa 113.9 | 147.5 | 176.8 | 175.8 | 150.0 | 109.2 | 182.4 | 145.5 | 128.1 | 121.8 153.3 
RE RIS a S 107.6 | 128.7 | 155.4 | 154.5 | 130.0 | 100.2 | 164.7 | 132.7 | 125.2 | 121.1 141.6 
eee eo. + ae 112.0 | 134.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 136.7 | 109.2 | 170.6 | 183.6 | 127.8 | 126.5 146. 2 
OM... ce 120.3 | 138.6 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 156.7 | 116.1 | 158.8 : 167.3 | 131.4 | 145.3 145.9 
1... oe 147.5 | 151.0 | 167.9 | 184.8 | 180.0 | 127.6 | 211.8 | 130.9 | 138.8 | 172.8 157.4 
1926 _.--.-----.---| 138.6 | 140.6 | 167.9 | 181.8 | 170.0 | 133.3 | 288.2 | 125.5 | 141.0 | 171.1 160. 6 
NOG? | on. ccecaemene oe eS 122.2 | 131.0 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 223.5 | 182.7 | 142.5 | 162.1 155. 4 
| a SS! eS 117.7 | 134.5 | 162.5 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 158.8 | 129.1 | 142.3 | 165.1 154.3 
92D... cite os 115.8 | 142.0 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 188.2 | 120.0 | 142.6 | 164.8 156.7 
1929: January__......__| 117.1 | 146.7 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 121.8 | 142.5 | 166.1 154. 6 
February.......... 116.5 | 142.3 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 120.0 | 142.6 | 166.1 154.4 
Maree 116.5 | 122.0 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 118.2 | 142.6 | 166.4 153.0 
AIRE i 117.1 | 106.4 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 116.4 | 142.6 | 166.4 151.6 

Mays aces 116.5 | 112.2 | 1€0.7 | 151.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 158.8 | 116.4 | 142.6 | 166.1 153.3 

JUNG: iia oa 115.8 | 120.0 | 160.7 | 148.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 182.4 | 116.4 | 142.5 | 165.8 154.8 

VORP is ei on 115.8 | 127.8 | 1€0.7 | 161.5 ' 176.7 | 111.5 | 229.4 | 116.4 | 142.3 | 165.8 158.5 

A VRUIIE ieittiiele cian ina 116.5 | 140.0 | 160.7 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 235.3 | 120.0 | 142.5 | 165.4 160.2 

September......... 117.1 | 153.6 | 160.7 | 160.6 76.7 | 111.5 | 220.4 | 121.8 | 142.6 | 165.1 160.8 

Octobet. Go. 115.8 | 168.1 58.9 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 223.5 | 121.8 | 142.6 | 164.8 160. 5 

November_......_- 113.9 183.5 | 158.9 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 223.5 | 121.8 | 142.3 | 162.1 159. 7 

December ....._..- 111.4 182.0 | 158.9 | 154.5 | 180.0 | 110.3 | 223.5 | 120.0 | 142.8 | 155.4 158.0 
1930: January......_._- 108.9 | 160.6 58.9 | 154.5 | 180.0 | 110.3 | 229.4 | 120.0 | 143.4 | 147.0 155. 4 

February.........- 108.2 | 136.8 | 157.1 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 110.3 | 229.4 | 118.2 | 143.2 | 143.3 153.0 

Marea: 5... 107.0 | 102.3 | 157.1 | 151.5 | 176.7 | 100.2 | 229.4 | 116.4 | 142.8 | 140.6 150.1 

April. sconce ee 106.3 | 100.0 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 176.7 | 110.3 | 241.2 | 114.5 | 142.5 | 138.9 151.2 

MOF. ccistidecssende 105.7 97.7 | 157.1 | 145.5 | 176.7 | 100.2 | 252.9 | 114.5 | 142.5 | 137.2 150.1 

JUNG. iia eannd 105.1 | 97.4 | 157.1 | 145.5 | 176.7 | 100.2 | 247.1 | 110.9 | 143.0 | 136.2] 147.9 

July. ccsedeokieso<e 103.2 | 101.7 | 157.1 | 139.4 | 176.7 | 100.2 | 194.1 | i10.9 | 142.6 | 135.6 144.6 

AUSUB ctdicieccinie 104.4 | 112.5 | 155.4 | 136.4 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 182.4 | 110.9 | 142.3 | 134.6 143.7 






































1 22 articles im 1913-1920; 42 articles in 1921-1930. 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States! A 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of co:! op ; 
August 15, 1929, and July 15 and August 15, 1930, for the United 
States and for each ‘of the cities from which retail food prices !iaye 
been obtained. The prices quoted are for coal delivered to «on. - 


sumers, but do not include charges for storing the coal in cellur oy Js 

coal bin where an extra handling is necessary. K 
In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, price: are 

shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 

cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales Li 

for household use. , 
The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of Le 

the several kinds seld for household use. s. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON AUGUST 15, 1928, AND JULY 15 AND AUGUST 15, 1930 


Mi 


















































| = ] 
1929 1930 | 1929 | 1430 
City, and kind of coal City, and kind of coal Me 
Aug. | July | Aug. Aug. | July Aug, i 
15 15 15 15 bs * 
United States: Cincinnati, Ohio: I 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous— 
Stove— Prepared sizes— 
Average price___-....-- $15.01 ($14. 84 |$14. 84 High volatile___....___- $5.70 | $5.80 $46.05 
Index (1913=100)______- 194.3 | 192.1 | 192.6 Low volatile____...___- 7.98 | 7.75 | 88 Mi. 
Chestnut— Cleveland, Ohio: “Pp 
Average price. ._......- $14. 67 igi4. 53 ($14. 57 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Index (1913=100)___--.-- 185.4 | 183.6 | 184.1 ie eae eRe aaa 15.14 | 14.56 14.5% 
Bituminous— SE Se iS 14.70 | 41.31 14.3 B 
Average price. ____._.__.- $8. 69 | $8.65 | $8.70 Bituminous— 
Index (1913=100)_....-..- 159.9 | 159.1 | 160.1 Prepared sizes— 
High volatile -_....-..| 7.16] 6.75 68 
Atlanta, Ga.: Low volatile_.__.._.__- 9.21 | 9.25) 9.4 Mo 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| $7.76 | $7.14 | $7.27 || Columbus, Ohio: B 
Baltimore, Md.: Bituminous— Nev 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Prepared sizes— E P 
ERE ve ae 14.00 | 14.00 | 14.00 High volatile..__._.____ 5.88 | 5.79 5.8 
2 SESS eee on ae 13. 50 | 13.50 | 13. 50 Low volatile.__________ 7.31 7.19 | 7.19 
Bituminous, run of mine— Dallas, Tex.: New 
High volatile__._........- 7.88 | 7.61] 7.71 Arkansas ee 14.75 | 14.25 14.75 Pr 
Birmingham, Ala.: Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 12.58 | 12.17) 12.17 ) 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 7.15 | 6.96 | 7.00 || Denver, Colo.: ) 
Boston, Mass.: Colorado anthracite— New 
oS GET eS SIRE Bele 15.85 | 15.50 | 15.75 Stove, 3 and 5 mixed____- 14.30 | 14.94 | 15.13 New 
Chestnut................ 15.35 | 15.00 | 15. 25 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.88 |" 9.89 10.18 Pe 
Bridgeport, Conn.: On 
Pennsylvania anthracite— ——~ ant te— st be | 5a.95 | 104 ( 
_ lf i ee ee 14. 50 | 14.50 | 14. 50 Sapa etceinee mae 15,00 | 14.25 | 1431 Nort 
IR. «re ee MO hei Mai Se...” CCC " Pe 
Bituminous— § 
Buffalo, N. Y.: sizes— ( 
Pennsylvania anthracite— High volatile... _._....- 8.31} 8.09 si Bii 
a, eee 13. 36 | 13.42 | 13.42 Low volatile... 9.50| 9.46) 94 
RE een a RR ate RE: 12. 86 | 12.92 | 12.92 Run of mine— 
Butte, Mont.: Low volatile______..._- 7.67 | 7.67 | 7.6 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 11.18 | 11.09 | 10.94 || Fall River, Mass.: | I 
Charleston, 8. C.: Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.67 | 9.67 | 9.67 ee 16.00 | 16.00 | 16.00 Oma‘ 
— eos ‘. oe nH rage SS edi i sbccnige ihc auc 15.75 | 15.75 | 15.7 Bit 
ennsylvania anthraci ouston, Tex.: 
ereneeeeeetes 16.65 | 16.38 | 16.38 || Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 11.60 | 11.60 11.0 fm P90" 
III. © sta oesnss- 16. 20 | 15.93 | 15.93 || Indianapolis, ind.: Phila 
Bituminous— Bituminous— e1 
sizes— zes— s Ss 
igh volatile.___.....-- 7.88 | 7.78 | 8.06} igh volatile__.__..___- 6.07 | 5.80 5% C 
Low volatile. ___....... 10. 60 | 10.29 | 10. 64 Low volatile... _......_. S11} 821 88 
Run of mine— Run of mine— P a 
Low volatile. __........ 7.751 7.751 7.75 Low volatile. __.._.__- 6.83 | 6.90) 76 Te 
1 Prices of coal were formerly secured and published in the March and-September issue deli-v¢ 
of the Labor Review. Since June, 1920, these prices: hi been. secured and published monthly. 3A] 
additi 
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| 1929 | 1930 1929 1930 
* 4 | ' . . ’ 
City, and kind of coal | Aug. | July | Aug. City, and kind of coal Aug. | July | Aug. 
| 15 15 15 15 15 15 
Jacksonville, Fla.: | Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_'$11.00 |$12.00 |$11. 00 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Kansas City, Mo Ce. Sos tel $15.00 |$14.75 |$14. 75 
Arkansas anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 5.11 | 5.11] 5.05 
Pr ii edie cn owaccane | 12.35 | 12.00 | 12.17 || Portland, Me.: 
SiN IE oxen png con 13. 33 | 12.75 | 12.88 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7.10 | 7.04) 7.00 Der tach ee oe as act 16.32 | 16.56 | 16. 56 
Little Rock, Ark On he Pane ae 16.32 | 16.56 | 16.56 
Arkansas anthracite—Egg-_-| 12.50 | 12.50 | 13.00 |) Portland, Oreg.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.40 | 9.20; 9.10 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 12.54 | 13.09 | 13.12 
Los Angeles, Calif. : Providence, R. I.: 

Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 16.00 | 16.25 | 16.00 Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Louisville, Ky.: Lo, ERAS Sa Poe Sree 215.50 }215.75 |?15. 75 

Bituminous— ieee 215.50 |215.75 |215.75 
Prepared sizes— Richmond, Va.: 

High volatile_.........- 6.16 | 6.18 | 6.21 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Low volatile... ......... 8.75 | 8.50] 8.50 _ a seatleet lated Sheela 14.00 | 14.50 | 14.50 
Manchester, N. H.: oN ie oo a 14.00 | 14.50 | 14.50 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous— 
eae 16.75 | 16.50 | 16.42 Prepared sizes— 

CH oo Ses | 16.75 | 16.50 | 16,42 High volatile__......__- 7.88 | 8.25 | 8.25 
Memphis, Tenn.: Low volatile---......-- 8.53 | 8.37] 8.37 

Bituminous, prepared Sizes_| 7.39] 7.85] 7.82 Run of mine— 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Low volatile---..-..-.- 6.75 | 6.75 | 6.75 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Rochester, N. Y.: 

RR oop cc eectn 16.10 | 15.75 | 15.75 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
icici ens nsessainl 15.65 | 15.30 | 15.30 a, 2 ee ee 14. 50 | 14.45 | 14.60 
Bituminous— REG... 55-5. ne 14.00 | 13.95 | 14.10 
Prepared sizes— St. Louis, Mo. 
High volatile.........-- 7.68 | 7.68 | 7.75 Pennedtvenia anthracite— 
Low volatile. __..._---- 10.68 | 10.43 | 10.53 Re ER REE ae 16.45 | 16.25 | 16.25 
Minneapolis, Minn.: I  .. — tin soa 16.20 | 16.00 | 16.00 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 6.53 | 6.00] 6.14 
te a 18.10 | 17.75 | 17.15 |} St. Paul, Minn.: 
a 17.65 | 17.30 | 16.70 Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Bituminous— BN big cndcacsdnkGses 18.10 | 17.75 | 17.60 
Prepared sizes— SC ETE Tear 17.65 | 17.30 | 17.15 

High volatile_........-- 10.42 | 10.26 | 9.99 Bituminous— 
Low volatile __.......- 13.40 | 13.14 | 12.89 Prepared sizes— 
Mobile, Ala.: High volatile_._..._._-- 10.21 | 10.08 | 10.23 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.02} 8.90] 8. Low volatile. _....._--- 13.40 | 13.15 | 13.25 

Newark, N. J.: Salt Lake City, Utah: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Colorado anthracite— 
ke ee 13.65 | 13.63 | 13.77 Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed -__} 18.00 |_....--|--.... 
5 HS RESIS aa aeanee 13.15 | 13.13 | 13.27 Stove, 3 and 5 mixed --_--- yp aeaaineaes eee 

New Haven, Conn.: Bituminous, preps red sizes_| 7.96} 8.40] 8.40 

Pennsylvania anthracite— San Francisco, C 
hn gan yee pak SRS aa ea 14. 66 | 14.65 | 14. 65 New Mexico acattie~ 
Co caine cutis 14. 66 | 14.65 | 14.65 Cerillos egg __....-------- 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 

New Orleans, La.: Colorado acite— 
Bituminous, _—_, sizes.| 9.21} 9.11] 9.11 Se ee eee eee 24. 50 | 24.50 | 24.50 
New York, N. Bituminous, prepared sizes 16.13 | 15.75 | 15.75 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Savannah, Ga. 
|| 14.25 | 13.58 | 13.63 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 5 9954 | 3 9,62 | * 9.62 
EEE 13.75 | 13.08 | 13.13 || Scranton, Pa.: 

Norfolk, Va.: Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— ke res 10.23 | 9.87 | 10.07 
oo, 14.00 | 14.00 | 14.50 7. AA SR ite 9.87 | 9.50] 9.70 
EAE 14.00 | 14.00 | 14. 50 || Seattle, Wash.: 

Bituminous— er erg prepared sizes_| 10.63 | 10.68 | 10. 55 
then volatile aided 7.81] 7.38| 7.38 || Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 4.34) 4.37] 4.37 

Low volatile. _......... 9.00} 8.50; 9.00 , D. 
Run of mine— Pennsylvania sathracite— 
Low volatile. _......... 7.00} 7.00; 7.00 Se eee 115.41 [115.23 2115.48 
0 br. : Chestnut____.........-..- 114.91 [114.73 [114.98 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.71 | 9.62| 9.62 Bituminous— 

"pci pared si 6.52 | 6.27 | 6,28 Puen ont 18.63 | 18.38 |18.42 

7. zes_ '. . Vv e eee wer eww . '° 

Philadelphia, Ba: Low volatile __......._- 111,00 }110.93 }111.18 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Run of mine— 
| ae 114.50 | 13.25 | 13.42 NE Es Dicks Wiuiesabicterssvaiel 17,63 | 17.81 |17.81 
ORNS Sasc. 255.55... 114.00 | 12.75 | 13.00 

\ Per ton of 2,240 ; 

phd ce of coal delivered in bin is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically all coal is 
v All coal aot sold in Savannah is weighed by the ci charge of half oe This 
we ythecity. A 10 cents per ton or ton 
additional charge has been included in the above rrice. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in August, 1930 


_— of the recent downward trend of wholesale pric: jg 
shown for August by the index number computed by the Bureay 
of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor. he 
bureau’s general index, based on 550 commodities or price seri:s jp 
1926, stands at 84. for August compared with the same figure fo; 
July. The purchasing power of the 1926 dollar remained at $/.19. 

Prices of farm products on an average increased over 2 per cent 
from July to August, with advances shown for barley, corn, vats, 
rye, winter wheat, hogs, eggs, and alfalfa and clover hay. beef 
steers, lambs, sheep, and cotton on the other hand, averaged |iwer 
than in July. : 

Foods as a whole were slightly higher than in the month before, 
due mainly to increases for butter, cheese, fresh pork, hominy vrits, 
corn meal, and canned corn. Fresh beef, lamb, wheat flour, coffee. 
and sugar were cheaper than in July. 
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Hides and skins were downward, with leather, boots and slives, 
and other leather products also showing minor decreases. 

Textile products averaged lower, with cotton pow silk and rayon, 
—— and worsted goats: and other textiles all participating in the 

ecline. 

In the group of fuel and lighting materials a slight advance in an- 
thracite coal was offset by small declines in bituminous coal and coke, 
leaving the group level unchanged from the month before. 

Metals and metal products again averaged lower, with smal! de- 
clines in most iron and steel products, also copper and zinc in the 
group of nonferrous metals. 

‘Building materials continued to decline, lumber, brick, and puzintt 
materials averaging lower than in July. 

Prices of chemicals, drugs and pharmaceuticals, fertilizer materials, 
oT mixed fertilizers all were somewhat below those of the month 

ore. 

_ House-furnishing goods showed a slight drop in the price Icvel, 
while in the group designated as miscellaneous there was a consi(ler- 
able increase in eat of cattle feed, and a further decrease in pices 


of rubber and lubricating and cylinder oils. 
£1036] 
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.n increase from the July level is shown for the group of raw ma- 
terials, while decreases are shown for the groups of semimanufactured 
articles, finished products, nonagricultural commodities, and the 
roup of all commodities other than farm products and foods. 

()f the 550 commodities or price series for which comparable infor- 
mation for July and August was collected, increases were shown in 
104 instances and decreases in 184 instances. In 257 instances no 
change 1n price was reported. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF 






































COMMODITIES 
[1926 = 100.0] 
yp ge 
August, August, “pgha ha 
Groups and subgroups July, 1930 the dollar, 
: 1929 1936 August, 
1930 

pi A GR Ae ee PLOT ed 97.7 84.0 84. 0 $1. 190 
Part tnt cock cen pe cr etaccscisquaetvesness 107. 1 83. 1 84.9 1,178 
CI ee 99. 3 74. 1 80. 4 1, 244 
RE ES Pre a eae ae 112.8 81.8 $4. 6 1, 182 
Ce ce cme ganaes 105. 8 86.9 86. 7 1, 153 
UN a eae a Bc cr aa agmbcaa 103. 1 86. 3 87.1 1. 148 
Bote, OG Wk. . 104. 4 92. 0 97.9 1, 021 
a a os Be ce ae ee 116. 0 91.8 93. 1 1, 074 
a HER et ee 94. 8 80. 7 79. 4 1. 259 
Hides aud aeeauer products. ....................-..-..-- 109. 7 100. 7 98. 9 1.011 
|” EE TTI I ne eae ae esotropia 117.2 94. 0 1, 096 
Ce eee ee owiceed 111.5 100. 1 99. 9 1. 001 
Boots and aa aie RPE OM eS, Ee 106. 1 102. 9 100. 6 . 994 
Ota meer Peo@ucts...-......-.... 2-55... 106. 0 105. 2 104. 9 . 953 
PR EE ea i ekeee ee Sek a es 93. 1 80. 0 77.7 1, 287 
OE ii has oie oe £5 ni nae pera ebeuinien 98. 7 87. 4 85. 0 1. 176 
a A i a ee i a le pa? 79. 9 60. 4 57. 6 1. 736 
Woolen and worsted goods___......-...-...-_-.-_-- 96. 5 88. 0 86. 6 1. 155 
nn i dewmnuemed 84. 5 65. 5 63. 5 1. 575 
Fuel and lighting ae lig Ne OY EO ae ep ets By ae 80. 9 75. 4 75. 4 1. 326 
pT" SSE IRIE ieee pra Pe erage aD es er 90. 0 86. 5 87. 8 1. 139 
(PER ace ae at Sse ARE Oe g NESE UR 90. 5 88. 8 &8. 6 1, 129 
Ce A ge ee 84.6 84. 0 83. 8 1. 193 
ea eg EES ae een a ee 94. 3 99. 4 BRE? DETPer were: 
pS [SG SES SE ae ane coe 70. 3 61.0 60. 9 1. 642 
CERI I I ic ntintectecapnad 104. 3 94.3 92.7 1. 079 
ee ei eceeuiiie 97. 6 90. 7 90. 1 1.110 
PU he ie, one onbaeccwueeteubaed 105. 1 73. 5 72.7 1. 376 
yy Agricultural implements __._.............-..--.-.-- 98. 3 94. 9 94.9 1, 054 
ee es ode dambcios 110.7 105. 5 102. 5 . 976 
OU es NOOGnCt.. .....2060-.- 2... - 98. 5 98. 4 | 98. 4 1. 016 
l, Building materi 96. 7 88. 9 | 87. 4 1, 144 
<< Sra 94. 2 83. 3 | 81.1 1, 233 
\ GRADS RAE RES CRE 89. 6 82. 9 82. 5 1. 212 
Ca aa oe ns bubaotuseos 92.0 91.7 91.7 1, 091 
i awison 99. 6 $4. 3 84.3 1, 186 
}- RSS ae ee Ae an ceca 92. 8 87.1 &3. 7 1. 195 
Other building materials...................._....-- 105. 4 99. 4 98. 7 1.013 
ey Chemicals and ee A ER aR RRL SBT 93. 7 87.8 87.3 1. 145 
Chae NT, RE? Se SORE BS a EPS SS eo eerie cinco 99. 3 92. 5 92. 1 1. 086 
preg move = poaeepowntionte grein Dieta s wiiei ts gees 70. 1 67.3 66. 8 1. 497 
Pp» i  ncdageiied 90. 5 $4.3 83.3 1. 200 
OS SATIS CS see ee 98, 2 93. 1 92.7 1. 079 
le House-furnishing goods. .........-.-.-.-.-.------------ 97.1 96. 2 95.9 1. 043 
RE: RCC aI IG ina cago ne leer 96. 7 96. 5 96. 5 1, 086 
TE ie el a Sn bs itn Bilece 97.3 95. 8 95.3 1, 049 
at ee ea. 81.3 71.7 71. 2 1. 404 
ne ok ewbaubbeee 124. 7 94. 8 104.8 . 954 
a ieee 88. 2 83.8 83. 8 1. 193 
Ss, Re oe od ednenoenons 42. 6 23. 6 20. 3 4. 926 
pT EEE oe EOE Ee Ck oe ne oe ee 55.3 52.0 52.0 1, 923 
th ———- - 108. 6 97.2 4.5 1. 058 
dt oC RARE Sts 98. 9 81. 1 81. 8 1. 222 
Fin maputectured ES RS Se Sete Ee 96. 2 79. 7 78.1 1. 280 
, Lig RN RR SET 97.3 86. 7 86. 4 1, 157 
Nonagrieulexral ot RON oi cnn sintwicnsienidson 94.3 $4. 4 83. 8 1. 193 
T- All commodities, less farm products and fodds__.......- 92. 5 84.3 83. 3 1. 200 

es gti i 

1 Data not yet available. 
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Increased Cost of Living in Germany 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


N OFFICIAL publication of Germany ' shows that the cos: of 
living ? in that country in July, 1930, was 49.3 per cent hivher 


than for the year 1913-14. 


Index numbers of cost of living for April to July, 1930, are given 
by items in the following table: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN GERMANY, APRIL TO JULY, 1950 
[1913-14= 100] 








Index numbers of cost of specified items of family budyet 








Month * P a 

: eat an : ther 

Food Housing light Clothing items 
ee de hee 142.8 127. 5 152. 2 167. 6 193. 4 
PR os a cadck tne kei nnsss satanagrege 141.7 127.7 149. 9 167. 2 193. 5 
EMER Taian See ae ceeniye 142.7 129. 8 149. 4 166. 8 193. 6 
IE RE ES eI 2 oa 145. 9 130. 0 150. 1 165. 5 193. 6 




















Total 


147.4 
146.7 
147.6 
149.3 





1Germany. Statistisches Reichsamt. 


Wirtschaft und Statistik, Aug. 1, 1930, p. 626. 


? Excluding taxes and payments for social purposes, such as insurance contributions, union membership 


fees, etc. 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for July, 1930 


By J. J. Konna, Carer Statistician Unitep States Bureau or IMMIGRATION 


URING the month of July, 1930, there were 29,789 aliens ad- 
D mitted to the United States and 27,406 departed, causing an 
increase to the alien population of only 2,383, as compared with 
7,647 for July a year ago and 8,605 for the corresponding month of 
1928. Of the aliens admitted in July last, 13,323 were classified as 
immigrants or newcomers coming here for permanent residence, 
while 16,466 were visitors or persons passing through the country 
on their way elsewhere. Of those departing, 4,818 had been living 
here a year or more and were leaving for intended future permanent 
residence abroad, and the remainder, 22,588, were either here on a 
visit or intend to return after a short absence in a foreign country. 

Of the 13,323 immigrant aliens admitted during July last, 7,772, or 
58.3 per cent, came from Europe, and nearly four-fifths of the Euro- 
pean immigration came from six countries, ranking in order as 
follows: Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 1,899; Italy, 1,632; 
Irish Free State, 824; Czechoslovakia, 347, and Poland, 344. Canada 
contributed 3,501 immigrants during the same period; Mexico, 398; 
the West Indies, 443; and Central and South America, 433. The 
other countries contributed 776 immigrants in July,.1930. 

During the same month 881 aliens were denied admission to the 
United States for various causes under the immigration laws, mainly 
because they failed to secure visas from American consuls. Most of 
these were debarred at the international land boundaries, 575 at the 
Canadian border, and 160 at the Mexican border stations. The 
other 146 aliens debarred in July were turned back at the seaports of 
entry, 80 at New York, and 66 at the other ports. During the 
month 1,440 aliens were deported from the United States under 
warrant proceedings. 

Aliens of all classes admitted in July, 1930, under the immigration 
act of 1924 as amended, numbered 29,789. Over four-fifths, or 
18,760, of this number entered at New York and 4,739 at the other 
seaports. Of the New York arrivals, 15,228 were born in European 
countries, principally Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Italy, 
Germany, and the Irish Free State. Aliens admitted during the 
same month via Canadian border land ports numbered 5,453, of 
whom 2,474, or 45.4 per cent, were natives of Canada and 2,618, or 
48 per cent, of European countries, mainly Great Britain and Ireland, 
while 165 were born in China and other Asiatic countries, 105 in 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and the Pacific Islands, and 91 in. 
Newfoundland and other countries. During the same month only 
837 aliens were recorded as coming in over the southern land border, 
and of this number 568, or 67.9 per cent, gave Mexico as their country 
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of birth, the remaining 269 being natives chiefly of Asiatic 1 
European countries. 

Of the total admissions during July last, 7,729 came inounder | |e 
immigration act of 1924, as immigrants charged to the quota; 6, \7| 
as returning residents; 7, 081 as temporary visitors for business or 
pleasure; and 3,185 as natives of nonquota countries, mainly Cans |; 
while 2,562 were persons passing through the country on their \ ay 
elsewhere. Of the remainder, 2,066 were admitted under the aci as 
husbands, wives, and unmarried children under 21 years of age, of 
American citizens; 460 as Government officials, their families, at- 
tendants, servants, and employees; and 335 as of the miscellanesis 
classes, including students, ministers, professors, etc. 


INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1, 1929, TO JUNE 30, (39 
AND JULY, 1930 





= 



































Inward Outward | 
Aliens | A Aliens 
Aliens admitted ai Aliens departed = [Upj | 
Period United — States | y' rtd 
tates ‘eo citi- lund- 
Immi-| Non- citizens | Total yy Emi. | Non- zens | Total | ing : 
grant immi-| Total | arrived grant emi- | Total| de- 
grant grant parted 
Fiscal year 
ended June 
30, 1930__._-- 241, 700/204, 514/446, 214) 477, 260/923, 474| 8, 233) 50, 661'221, 764/272, 425/462, 023/734, 448) 16, 631 
1930 i 
PO idcnncankd 13, 323 a6, 408 20, 789 38, 822) 68, 611 881 Soy 27, 406} 55, 366) 82,772) |, 440 





























1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United Stat: 
? These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legal): ly or 
illegally, and later being deported. 
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Official— United States 


New Jerspy.— Department of Banking and Insurance. Annual report, relative 
to savings banks, trust companies and State banks of discount and deposit, 
private bankers, credit unions, provident loan associations, and small loan 
brokers, for the year ending December 31, 1929. Trenton, 1930. 171 pp. 


Unirep Srates.—Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Home Economics. 
Bie on studies of costs and standards of living in the United States, 
by Faith M. Williams and Helen Connolly. A preliminary report. Washing- 
ton, 19380. 104 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 515: 
Unton scales of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1929. Washington, 1930. 
338 pp. 


—— Federal Board for Vocational Education. Bulletin No. 146: Report of study 
of possibilities of employment of handicapped persons in Minneapolis, Minn. 
A report of methods followed in making the investigation and of the essential 
general findings of the survey. Washington, 1930. 79 pp. 

The two outstanding conclusions of this report are: (1) Each of the 2,515 jobs 
studied can be efficiently performed on a competitive and economic basis by a 
worker with one or more of 28 listed handicaps; and (2) a placement bureau for 
the handicapped should be established in Minneapolis, the inefficiencies of doing 
such work, as at present, by scattered agencies being obvious. 


Official—Foreign Countries 


» Atperta (Canapa).—Mines Branch. Annual report, 1929. Edmonion, 1930. 
94 pp. 

During the calendar year covered, 7,147,250 tons of coal were produced in 
the Province, with a value of $22,491,061. The average number of men employed 
was 9,572, while the number of tons of coal mined per man employed was 747 
and the number of tons per man employed underground was 1,004. 
BuLtGaria.— Direction Générale de la Statistique. Statistique des coopératives 

dans le Royaume de Bulgarie en 1926. Sofia, 1930. 73 pp. 
( Data on the cooperative movement in Bulgaria, for 1926. Entirely statistical, 
> the tables being in Bulgarian and French. 
CanaDA.—Bureau of Statistics. Demography Branch. Children in gainful 
occupations. Ottawa, 1929. 87 pp. 

Statistics of child wage earners, compiled from the Dominion census of 1921. 

Great Britain.—Department of Overseas Trade. Economic conditions in Can- 
ada, to May, 1930, by W. A. Field. London, 1930. 126 pp. 
| Includes sections on social questions, production, and industrial developments. 
—— Economie Advisory Council. Report of committee on the cotton industry. 
London, 19$0. 31 pp. (Cmd. 3616.) 


A summary of this report was given in the Labor Review for September, 1930, 
page 47, 


| —— —— Report of delegation on the industrial conditions in the iron and steel 
industries in France, Belgium, Luxemburg, Germany, and Czechoslovakia. 
London, 1980. 46 pp. (Cmd. 3601.) ; 


A summary of the findings of this delegation, taken from the Ministry of 
Labor Gazette (London) for July, 1930, is given in this issue of the Labor 
Review. 
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NETHERLANDS.—Rijksverzekeringsbank. Ongevallenstatistiek. _A.—Onge illen. 
wet, 1921: Statestiek der verplichte ongevallenverzekering betreffende het : aley. 
derjaar 1925. B.—Land- en tuinbouwongevallenwet 1922: Statistiek di yey. 
plichte ongervallenverzekering betreffende het boekjaar 1 November 194-3; 
October 1925. Amsterdam, 19380. 130 pp. 


Contains statistical information in regard to industrial accidents in the N¢ ther. 
lands in 1924-25, including the following industries and occupations: Ear! hep. 
ware, glass, lime, and other related works; building trades, chemical industry, 
woodworking, clothing, and cleaning; leather and rubber works; transport:tion, 
shipbuilding, paper making, commerce, etc. 

New Souta Wates (Austra.ia).—Registrar of Friendly Societies. Frivnily 


societies and trade-unions: Report for the 12 months ended June 30, (929 
Sydney, 1930. 25 pp. 


New ZEaLAND.—National Provident Fund. Nineteenth annual report, for the 
year ended December 31, 1929. Wellington, 1930. 4 pp. 

Summarized in this issue of the Labor Review. 

Pensions Department. Thirty-second annual report, for the year ended 
March 31, 1930. Wellington, 1930. 8 pp. 

Certain data from this report are given in this issue of the Review. 
SwEpEN.—{Socialdepartementet.] Statistiska Centralbyran. Statistisk Arsbok 

for Sverige, sjuttonde drgdngen 1930. Stockholm, 1930. 402 pp. 

Statistical yearbook for Sweden for 1930, the subjects covered including public 
health, cost of living, cooperation, housing, employment, unemployment, strikes 
and lockouts, trade agreements, hours of labor, wages, social insurance, occupa- 
tions, etc. 

SwiTzERLAND.—Statistisches Amt. Statistisches Jahrbuch der Schweiz, 129. 
Berne, 1930. 362 pp.; charts. 

The yearbook contains statistical information in regard to Switzerland for 
1929, including public instruction, wages and salaries, cost of living, unemploy- 
ment, labor unions, social insurance, and other conditions pertaining to labor. 


Unofficial 


AmeERICAN IRON AND Steet Institute. Annual statistical report for 1929. 
New York, 75 West Street, 1930. 119 pp. 


Gives data on production, imports and exports, and prices in the iron and 
steel and allied industries in the United States, with certain figures for foreign 
countries. 

Comité CEenTRAL DES Hovuitiéres DE FRANCE ET CHAMBRE SYNDICALE Frtan- 
GAISE DES Mines Mé&Tauuiques. Annuatre: Houilléres—mines de fer— 
mines métalliques. Trente et unitme année (1930). Paris, 35 Rue Saint 
Dominique, 1930. [Various paging.] 

This annual report of the central committee of coal operators contains informa- 
tion regarding the various organizations in the coal, iron, and metal mining 
industries and on the governmental bureaus and commissions concerned in their 
operation, together with statistics of production, number of workers, and wages. 
Cooter, Rosert L., Ropcers, Ropert H., anp Betman, Harry 8S. My life 

work. 4 vols., illus. Building and metal trades. 218 pp. Printing and 
servicing trades. 167 pp. Ofnce and store occupations. 153 Pp. Repre- 

0. 


—" industries. 241 pp. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
1930. 


Describes the tools and material used and operations performed in various 
occupations, the physical and personal requirements and training necessary {0 
such occupations, and the possibilities for securing promotion in them or through 
them. 
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DevrscHB GESELLSCHAFT FUR GEWERBEHYGIENE. Bethefte zum Zentralblatt 
‘ir Gewerbehygiene und Unfallverhtitung, Nr. 19: Vorrichtungen zum staub- 
freien Umfitillen und Verpacken staubférmiger Stoffe. Berlin, 1930. 48 pp. 


Deals with safety measures against dust in packing and repacking dusty 
materials. 

EnccanD, Rospert. The Central European immigrant in Canada. Toronto, 
Macmillan Co. of Canada (Lid.), 1929. 238 pp. 

Discusses social and economic conditions in certain backward and remote non- 
English speaking districts of Saskatchewan. 

Ginn, CHARLES. Communist and cooperative colonies. (Translated by Ernest 
F. Row.) London, George G. Harrap & Co., 1980. 223 pp. 

The English translation of Professor Gide’s book Le Colonies Communistes et 
Coopératives, published in 1928. Deals with the various cooperative colonies, 
beginning with those of Owen and Fourier. Tyo chapters deal with the experi- 
ments in the United States in this type of cooperation. 

Hecut, Jonn S. Unsolved problems, national and international. London, Jar- 
rolds, 1980. 288 pp. 

The fundamental probiem which the author wishes to solve is that of wages, 
for on it, he considers, depend innumerable other problems, national and inter- 
national. The basic principle of wages, he holds, is that the worker is entitled 
to a minimum wage sufficient to support himself and his dependents, and that 
to this should be added increments depending on the skill required, the. difficult, 
exhausting or repulsive conditions of work, and the like. Also, that each man 
may have an incentive to do his best, some practical form of profit sharing should 
be introduced, perhaps in the form of piece rates with safeguards against the 
features to which the workers now object, or by a bonus on wages and salaries 
proportioned to the growth of the total turnover, or by some other device. 

The minimum wage, which is the basis of the plan, must vary as the number of 


» dependents varies, and to prevent this from leading to discrimination against 


men with heavy responsibilities, what amounts to a system of family allowances 
is proposed. A decision should be made as to what is the normal number of 
dependents,-and the average minimum wage fixed for this number. Each worker 
should then receive that proportion of this average, whether under or over 100 
per cent, which the number of dependents justifies; if they are few, the difference 
between the average wage and what he draws is to be paid into a fund from which 
the excess needed for those whose responsibilities exceed the normal is drawn. 
The author works out his theory at length, showing how it meets the criticisms 
usually brought against the family-allowance plans, and how it would affect a 
number of social and economic problems. 
Jeter, Heren R., anp McMituen, A. W. Registration of social statistics for the 
ear 1928. A report submitted to the joint committee of the Association of 


ommunity Chests and Councils and the local community research committee 
of the University of Chicago, October 1,1929. Chicago, 1930. 956 pp.; charts. 


The compilation of social statistics, such as those included in the present vol- 
ume, formerly done by the University of Chicago, has been taken over by the 
Children’s Bureau of the U. 8. Department of Labor. A discussion of the work 
that will be Gone by the Children’s Bureau, as well as certain data as to amounts 
spent for relief by the local ageneies, is given in this issue of the Labor Review. 
Jounson, Coarues 8. The Negro in American civilization. A study of Negro life 


and race relations in the light of social research. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 
1980. 6&38 pp. 


_ This book is based upon the work of the National Interracial Conference held ° 


in Washington, December 16-19, 1928, which was called and carried through by 
16 national organizations, engaged as part of their normal. program in tasks of 
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social work for the Negro and of improvement of relationships between whi: anq 
colored in this country. These formed a central executive committee in ti}: fay 
of 1926, divided the field, and carried on a study of the current state of knoy ledge 
of Negro problems, analyzing investigations made in different parts of the «oun. 
try, considering those in progress, bringing together such results as thes: haq 
secured, showing on what points there was most need of further and more care. 
ful study, and indicating the lines along which programs of improvement miy be 
most effectively planned. 

The results of these prolonged and careful studies were presented at the cop. 
ference, which was regarded as the most significant and important gatheri:. yet 
held upon the subject. The conference ceased to exist after its four-day se<sion, 
but provision was made for gathering together the material used, and the result 
is this volume, which is described as neither the proceedings of the conference nor 
the report of an investigation, but rather a ‘‘synthesis of many studies put through 
the process of a conference which hammered it into coherence and reality.’’ 


Mou.tuier, HeLteN M. Government fund for unemployment. New York, H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1929. 169 pp. (The reference shelf, Vol. VI, No. 5.) 


Taytor, Paut 8. Merican labor in the United States—Dimmit County, W inter 
Garden District, South Texas. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1930. 
171 pp., map. (Unritversity of California publications in economics, Vol. 6, No. 
5, pp. 293-464.) 

Among the major subjects discussed in this report are the labor market, the 
labor supply, cheap labor, labor relations, the socio-economic ladder, Mexican 
clerks and business men, education and domiciliary, political, and social isolation. 
Wivxinson, H. L. The world’s population problems and a white Australia. 

London, P. 8. King & Son (Ltd.), 1930. 339 pp.; maps, charts, illus. 

The author, an Australian, points out that at the present rate of increase the 
world’s population will-have doubled within less than a century. This wil! in- 
evitably mean overpopulation with unemployment and shortage of food in cer- 
tain countries, and that this can not be relieved by peaceful migration, since 
already the more advanced nations are putting up the bars against immigrants. 
Provision of food for the vastly increased population will call for more intensive 
cultivation, forthe development of unused land, and forthe conservation of rainfall. 
Such measures depend upon the investment of capital and the maintenance of 
sound credit, and while these, in turn, demand peace and progress in international 
trade, war as a means of relieving overpopulation in some parts of the world seems 
almost inevitable. 

Australia, he holds, is fitted in all respects for the occupancy of the European 
races, and this justifies her “‘white Australia” policy; but she will be unable to 
maintain this policy in the face of increasing population pressure in the ncigh- 
boring continents unless she is far more densely populated than at present. On 
every account it behooves her to make an effort to secure immigrants ‘rom 
Great Britain and western Europe while these still have a surplus population 
which desires to migrate. 


O 
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